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PREFACE. 


The  first  edition  of  "  Tlie  Letter-Press  Printer  "  having  been 
rapidly  disposed  of,  and  a  new  edition  much  inquired  for,  I 
iiave  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  trade  a  Second  Edition. 

Of  the  first  edition  over  3000  copies  were  printed,  a  quantity 
which  many  of  my  friends  in  the  trade  considered  would  prove 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  all  demands  during  my  lifetime, 
and  I  believed  would  serve  me  for  a  number  of  years  gradual 
sale.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  say  the  flattering  notices  of  the 
trade  journals,  and  their  warm  recommendations  of  the  book, 
have  caused  my  friends  and  mj'self  to  be  astonished  by  the  fact 
that  the  whole  3000  copies  were  sold  in  less  than  three  years. 

I  have  done  my  utmost  to  improve  the  present  edition  in  all 
the  departments  on  which  it  proposes  to  afford  instruction, 
and  I  hope  my  endeavours  have  been  sufficiently  successful  to 
merit  the  continued  approval  of  the  trade. 

The  Colour  Printing  section  has  been  carefully  read,  cor- 
rected, and  added  to  1)y  a  gentleman  of  great  experience,  who  is 
at  present  managing  one  of  the  principal  colour  printing  esta- 
l)lishmcnts  in  London.  He  pointed  out  some  errors  in  that 
section  of  my  first  edition,  and  kindly  volunteered  his  gratuitous 
services  to  make  "  Colour  Printing  "  more  useful,  reliable,  ami 
valuable  in  this  edition.     I  tender  him  my  warmest  thanks. 

I  have  added  a  ])age  or  two  of  Furnitures  and  a  few  additional 
instructions  in  imposition,  wliicli  I  hope  may  he  found  of  service 
to  the  uninitiated.  -     .   ,-. 
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Stereotyping  having  become  iihnost  universal,  I  liave  given 
such  instructions  in  tiiat  branch  of  the  business  as  may  be  of 
service  to  those  wlio  are  ignorant  of  its  various  manipulations. 

The  Historical  Introduction  has  been  written  specially  for 
this  edition  by  Mr.  J.  Southward,  a  gentleman  whose  works 
on  printing;  iire  universally  known  and  appreciateil.  He  has 
treated  the  subject  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  give  satis- 
faction, and  I  tender  him  my  sincere  thanks. 

This  edition  ought  to  have  been  issued  some  twelve  numths 
ago,  but  many  things  have  occurred  to  delay  its  publication. 
We  set-up  and  stereotyped  the  wiiole,  with  tiie  excejjtion  of  a 
few  pages,  ami  waited  for  an  oji})ortunity  to  print.  When  the 
opportunity  came  we  were  obliged  to  hurry  on  with  the  work, 
and  although  we  discovered  several  imijcrfcct  plates,  we  had 
no  tinie  just  then  to  re-set  and  stereo  the  pages  that  should 
iiave  l)ccn  thrown  to  one  side.  My  second  son  undertook  the 
macliining  of  the  plates,  and  after  finishing  the  greater  ])ortion 
he  was  laid  off  work  bj'  a  cold.  On  tiie  day  he  considered  him- 
self sufficiently  recovered  to  announce  that  he  could  i)roceed 
with  tlie  work,  he,  to  our  intense  grief,  suddenly  died,  having 
broken  a  blood-vessel  on  his  lungs. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Preface  of  the  first  edition 
of  this  work  explain  the  obJQcts  I  had  in  view  in  then  publishing 
it,  and  my  desires  and  aims  remain  the  same. 

'*  M}'  first  object  in  writing  wa-s  to  endeavour  to  e.\plain  the 
various  systems  of  working  as  )  ractiscd  by  a  journeyman 
jirintcr;  and  to  give  Examples  where  I  considered  explanation 
would  i)e  insufficient  or  difficult.  As  far  a.s  I  have  been  able, 
J  offer  in  the  following  jjages  the  experience  of  one  who  has 
worked  at  tlie  various  branches  of  the  business  which  are 
trciitc'd  ii)i()n  :  ami  I  have  tried  to  make  all  so  plain  that  I 
bojie  it  cannot  fail  to  be  understood. 

"Above  all,  it  Inis  been  my  wish,  in  ])roiiucing  this  ^lauual. 


to  make  it  a  useful  and  an  instructive  .snide  to  the  actual 
mechanical  and  other  operations  to  ho  gone  through  in  the 
course  of  working  at  case,  press,  or  machine,  and  to  do  so  in 
the  most  comprehensive  manner.  It  has  also  been  my  aim  to 
offer  such  instruction  to  tlie  jobbing  compositor  and  the  news- 
hand  as  would  enable  them  to  take  a  frame  in  an\-  book-house, 
and  to  show  the  book  or  news  compositors  how  to  make  them- 
selves useful  in  a  jobbing  of5ice. 

"  The  branch  of  the  business  upon  which  I  have  had  least 
personal  experience — the  daily  newspaper — would  have  been 
passed  over  but  for  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  a  London  morning 
news-hand,  who  supplied  an  article  on  that  subject. 

'•  My  hearty  tiianks  are  due  to  our  mutual  friend  Mr.  Self, 
Secretary  of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors,  for  his  kind- 
ness in  looking  over  the  book-work  portion  of  this  work,  for 
his  voluntary  offer  of  any  assistance  I  might  need,  and  for  his 
encouraging  and  friendly  assurances." 

Some  of  tlie  various  tables  which  are  introduced  are  copied 
from  '-The  Compositor's  Handbook,"'  puttlislied  in  18.")4,  bv 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. ;  and  the  remainder  from  other 
sources. 

J.  G 
Ma;i,   1SS1. 
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HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION. 

BY   JOHN     SOUTHWARD, 

Author  of  '■'  Prarticdl  Priiitinij"  ''■  Dirtionurij  of  Typogidjih)/." 
etc..  etc. 


The  art  of  Printing — or.  to  speak  more  correctly,  tliat  hranclo 
of  it  called  Typography  (to  which  alone  this  book  is  devoted) 
— was  invented,  it  is  believed,  by  a  German  named  John 
Gutenberg,  between  tlie  years  1450  and  1460,  Some  biblio- 
graphers are,  however,  of  opinion  that  there  was  if  not  a 
previous  at  least  a  simultaneous  invention  of  the  art  in  Holland ; 
Init  the  balance  of  evidence  at  present  seems  to  favour  the 
claims  of  Gutenberg. 

Very  little  is  known  with  certainty  of  the  early  life  of 
(Jutenberg.  He  was  born  at  Mainz,  probably  about  1398  or 
i;}!)9,  took  his  mother's  (not  his  father's)  family  name  of 
Gutenberg,  and  was  living  at  Strasbnrg  in  1434.  A  trial  at  law 
in  that  city,  in  1439,  revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  engaged  in 
some  experiments  whose  object  was  a  profound  secret ;  and 
that  among  the  appliances  he  Iiad  constructed  for  carrying  out 
fliose  experiments  were  *'  four  pieces  lying  in  a  press,"  which 
Gutenberg  desired  should  be  destroyed  or  separated,  so  that 
no  one  should  sec  them.  These  four  ijieces  were  not  a  part  of 
the  press,  but  when  put  together  constituted  one  tool.  There 
was  no  secret  about  the  press,  and  prohaV)ly  printing  from  en- 
graved wooden  blocks  was  done  before  this  time  on  a  press 
resembling  the  ordinary  nai)kin  i)rcss.  It  is  believed  that  this 
tool  was  a  mould  for  cnstiug  ty])es.  and  in  that  consisted  the 
invention  of  printing. 

In  1448,  Gutenberg  was   li\ing  in  Mainz,  and    if    is  prol)ahIe 
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that  he  was  eiigajjcd  in  printiuu;  small  jobs,  such  as  a  Boy's 
Latin  Grammar,  an  Almanafk.  and  some  broadsiiles.  Alioiit 
the  year  H'ld,  pro])al)ly  some  little  time  before,  he  pnhli5;hed 
an  edition  ai  the  BiUld  Lal/'na  Viihjdta.  It  is  a  nohle  hook, 
in  size  demy  folio,  and  contains  17()4-  ])ap;es,  each  paixc  being 
arranged  in  two  columns,  and  eacii  column  having  36  lines.  As 
Gutenberg's  otlice  was  destitute  of  such  appliances  as  com])osing 
sticks,  setting  rules,  iron  chases,  galleys,  and  imposing  sKmcs, 
it  is  probable  that  this  work  occujiicd  about  tlirce  years  in  its 
production. 

Gutenberg  had  been  assisted  with  money  by  a  local  gold- 
smith and  money-lender  named  John  Fust,  who  afterwards 
sued  him  for  the  sum,  and  was  permitted  to  take  possession  of 
tiie  entire  printing-office.  At  the  age  of  00,  however,  Gutenberg 
determined  to  set  np  a  new  office.  By  this  means  he  printeil 
a  Latin  Dictionary  and  some  other  works,  and  only  relin- 
((uislied  it  through  the  growing  infirmities  of  old  age.  He  died 
in  14(;.s  or  thereabouts. 

In  14(Ji'.  however,  the  city  of  I\rainz  had  been  besieged  and 
ca))tured.  TIic  workmen  belonging  the  printing-office  were 
dispersed,  and  carried  the  art  into  different  ccmntries. 

In  1472  or  147;5  there  was  at  Bruges  a  printiiig-otHce  founded 
by  Colard  Mansion.  Among  his  customers  was  an  Knglishnian 
named  William  Caxton,  formerly  a  mercer,  then  the  repre- 
sentative there  of  the  English  merchants  .settled  in  tlic  Low 
Countries.  Appreciating  the  advantages  of  the  art  for  multi- 
plying co])ies  of  his  literary  productions  he  employed  Mansion 
to  cast  for  him  a  new  fount  of  types.  In  147(!  Caxton  returned 
to  Kngland  with  the  view  of  introducing  the  art  of  ))rinting  into 
his  native  country.  William  Caxton  is  thus  entitled  to  bo 
regarded  as  the  first  English  printer.  He  set  up  his  press  near 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  the  following  year  there  issuc<l 
from  bis  office  the  lirst  l)Ook  ever  printed  in  this  country,  called 
tlic  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers.  It  is  a  folio  of  7(! 
leaves.  Between  this  year  and  14;il,  when  it  is  snpjioscd  he 
died,  he  published  a  large  number  of  books,  some  of  them  of  his 
own  composition,  others  being  translations.  Of  his  iirivate  or 
liusincss  life  little  is  known  with  anv  certaintv. 
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Soon  after  C'axton  established  himself  at  Westminster, 
TheoJoric  Kood,  who  came  from  Cologne,  began  printing  at 
Oxford.  Two  offices  were  in  operation  in  London  during  tlie 
time  of  Caxton,  being  owned  by  John  Letton  and  William 
JNIachlinia  respectively,  who  came  from  Germany.  Wynken 
de  Worde,  one  of  Caxton's  workmen,  succeeded  his  master, 
and  another  assistant,  Hichard  Pynson,  a  Norman,  commenced 
to  practise  the  art  after  the  death  of  Caxton.  Such  Avere  the 
beginnings  of  the  typographical  art  in  England.  The  first 
])rinting-j)ress  in  Scotland  was  put  up  at  Edinburgh,  in  1507; 
the  first  in  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  in  15.j1. 

Let  us  now  see  what  were  the  tools  and  the  usages  of  the 
early  printers.  The  earliest  German  types  were  imitated  from 
the  Gotiiic  letters  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  period  ;  in  Italy 
the  letters  were  cut  in  imitation  of  the  popular  form  of  Eoman 
letters.  From  the  first-named  are  derived  our  Black-letter 
founts;  from  the  second,  the  ordinary  Roman  founts.  The 
dimensions  of  each  body  were  determined  by  the  necessities  of 
the  "  copy"  or  manuscript.  There  was  no  system  of  regularly 
graduated  sizes,  and  typefoimding  was  regarded  as  a  branch  of 
tlie  i)riuter's  business.  The  words  and  paragraphs  were  "  run 
on  "  in  the  most  perplexing  manner,  pages  presenting  a  mass  of 
black  types.  There  were  no  titles,  no  running  titles,  no  chapter 
headings,  no  folios  to  the  pages.  Instead  of  spaces  to  divide 
paragraphs,  an  illuminator  rubricated  the  initial  letters.  Words 
were  divided  at  the  ends  of  lines  without  any  system ;  in  the 
very  earliest  books  the  lines  themselves  are  of  irregular  length. 
Proper  names  were  begun  sometimes  with  a  capital,  sometimes 
Avith  a  small  letter.  The  only  points  used  were  the  comma, 
colon,  and  i)eriod,  and  they  were  inserted  capriciously.  A  great 
luimber  of  words  were  abbreviated,  apj)arently  at  random. 

Arabic  figures,  instead  of  the  i)rescnt  Roman  numerals,  were 
lirst  used  in  1470;  the  first  example  of  a  title  page  is  contained  in 
a  book  dated  1477.  Galleys  were  not  known  for  some  time  after 
the  diffusion  of  the  art;  the  types  were  placed  line  by  line, 
jierhaps  letter  by  letter,  in  wooden  trays,  which  served  as  chases. 
Tlietyi)es  were  inked  liy  balls.  It  is  supposed  that  (iutenberg's 
invention  of  oily  ink  was  suggested  by  the  oil  colours  of  painters. 
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The  books  first  printed  were  on  sheets  about   1(5  by  21   inclics. 
and  only  one  pt^^a  could  be  printed  at  one  time  at  the  press. 

William  Caxton,  as  has  been  menticmod.  had  his  types,  or  at 
least  some  of  them  (and  he  only  possessed  eiplit  founts  during 
the  17  years  of  his  career  as  a  printer)  cast  abroad.  When 
the  art  of  printing  became  sufficiently  developed,  a  division  of 
labour  followed,  and  type  founders  were  separated  from 
printers.  It  is  not  known  who  was  the  first  English  founder ; 
indeed  the  early  history  of  typefounding  in  England  is  alto- 
gether lost.  The  first  great  founder,  however,  was  William 
Caslon,  born  in  Shropshire  in  1(!1)2,  who  set  up  his  foundry 
about  17L'3.  This  foundry  is  still  in  existence,  and  has  obtained 
a  world-wide  fame  for  tlie  excellence  of  its  types.  One  of  his 
apprentices,  Jackson,  started  a  foinidry  of  his  own,  but  it  was 
bought  by  a  descendant  of  Caslon.  and  in  1819  the  punches, 
matrices,  &c.,  were  purchased  by  Blake,  Garnett.  &  Co.,  of 
Shefticld.  This  foundry  is  now  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Stephenson,  Blake,  &  Co.  In  1793  Vincent  Figgins,  also  an 
apprentice  and  afterwards  foreman  to  Jackson,  began  the 
business  still  carried  on  under  the  style  of  V.  and  J.  Figgins.  A 
fellow  apprentice  of  Jackson.  Cottcrill,  also  set  up  a  foundry, 
which  wa.s  purchased  by  Thorowgood,  about  1820. who  afterwards 
took  into  partnership  Mr.  Robert  Hesley,  since  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.  The  late  Cliarles  Reed  and  Mr.  Fok  bought  it  in  18G2 ; 
it  is  now  conduced  by  the  firm  Sir  Cliarles  Reed  and  Son. 

These  great  foundries  all  owe  their  origin,  therefore,  to 
William  Caslon.  The  Scotch  typefounding  business  was  begun, 
on  an  independent  basis,  by  Alexander  Wilson,  of  Glasgow  ; 
and  his  foundry  now  exists  as  the  Marr  Typefounding  Comjian, 
Limited,  Edinburgh.  One  of  Wilson's  emjjloyees,  William 
Miller,  started  a  foundry  in  Edinburgh  in  1809 ;  it  is  now 
carried  on  by  Messrs.  Miller  and  Richard,  Mr.  Walter  Richard, 
Miller's  son-in-law,  entering  into  the  partnership  in  ]82.'5. 
These  are  the  principal  English  and  Scotch  foundries,  and  for 
many  years  monopolised  the  i)usincss  in  Great  Britain.  Several 
foundries  have,  however,  since  sprung  up,  the  most  im])ortaiit 
of  which  is  the  Patent  Tv]iefounding  Company,  of  London,  now 
the  proijcrty  of  Messrs.  I'eter  Shanks  and  I'liilip  Rcvell. 
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The.  Prinlimi  Press  and  Mac/ihic. — It  lias  already  lieeii  stated 
tiiat  the  invention  of  the  printing-press  maj'not  be  attributable 
to  Gutenberg.  Parts  of  a  press,  at  which  it  is  believed  he 
worked, have  been  discovered  during  the  present  centur},  which 
led  to  the  belief  that  the  model  he  adopted  was  little  more  than 
the  common  wine  or  napkin  press,  the  chief  appliances  being  a 
l)Iatcn.  which  w'as  made  to  approach  the  forme  by  the  use  of 
a  screw.  By  tlie  year  1507,  u  travelling  carriage,  moved  by  a 
rounce,  a  tympan,  and  a  frisket  had  been  added.  This  press 
was  in  use  for  nearly  three  centuries.  A  Dutch  printer.  aboTit 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  however,  improved  it  by 
steadying  the  platen  and  giving  it  a  recoil  when  the  bar  was 
returned.  The  first  great  improver  of  the  press  was  our  noble 
countryman,  Charles  Mahon.  third  Earl  Stanhope,  who  invented 
an  ingenious  arrangement  of  links  and  levers,  and  was  able  to 
use  a  platen  double  the  size  of  any  that  was  before  practicable. 
His  press,  too,  was  the  first  that  was  constructed  entirely  of 
iron.  Kuthven,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1813,  George  Clymer,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1817,  and  K.  W.  Cope,  in  182-1,  made  further 
improvements. 

The  first  printing  machine  was  constructed  by  Frederick 
Koenig,  a  German,  in  1810.  It  was  a  platen  machine;  but  in 
1812  a  cylinder  and  a  travelling  bed  were  adoi)ted.  The  first 
newspaper  machine  was  made  by  Koenig  for  Mr.  John  Walter, 
of  the  Times — a  two-feeder,  turning  out  about  1000  impressions 
per  hour.  Applegath  and  Cowper  greatly  simplified  and  im- 
proved the  existing  model,  and  in  1824  invented  the  perfecting 
machine.  In  1827  they  constructed  a  four-cylinder  machine, 
wjiich  printed  (iOOO  impressions  per  hour,  and  superseded 
Koenig's.  In  1848,  Applegath  devised  a  machine  with  eight 
vertical  cylinders,  which  printed  12,000  impressions  per  hour. 
In  1857,  the  Hoe  machine  was  introduced  into  this  country 
from  America  ;  a  ten-cylinder  machine  gave  about  20,000  im- 
pressions per  hour.  The  Marinoni  machine  w\'is  brought  from 
France  in  18G8.  The  Walter  Press  was  completed  between 
18(>2  and  18G8;  and  the  edition  of  the  Times  was  printed  on 
jircsses  of  this  kind  in  1869.  About  the  same  time  the  Victory 
Machine  was  invented  by  Duncan  and  Wilson,  of  Liverpool. 
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The  first  mnchinc  specially  intended  for  jol)bingwas  invented 
by  David  Napier,  in  1824.  It  had  a  large  impression  cylinder, 
the  sheets  being  fed  in  from  the  top.  About  1850,  Thomas 
Main  invented  tlie  small  cylinder  jobbing  machine,  which  has 
been  adopted  since  as  a  model  by  many  different  makers, 
among  them  Messrs.  Ilarrild,  who  mannfactiire  the  beautiful 
Bremner  machines.  Many  important  imj)r()vcments  have, 
however,  been  added.  The  small  jobbing  treadle  machines 
were  invented  by  George  P.  Gordon,  of  New  York,  and  first 
introduced  into  this  country  in  1867. 

Composition  Rollers  were  invented  by  Bryan  Donkin  in  1811, 
but  they  were  not  actually  brought  into  use  until  1818,  when 
Cowper  invented  the  modern  ink-table  and  press  roller.  Since 
then,  indiarubber  and  other  substances  Iiave  been  proposed ; 
but^they  are  not  equal  to  the  mixture  of  glue  and  treacle,  ex- 
cept for  very  fast  newspaper  machines. 

Stvn'otjipiiKj  with  plaster  was  invented  by  William  Ged,  of 
Edinburgh,  goldsmith,  in  1725,  but  was  allowed  to  fall  into 
disuse  a  few  years  afterward.  It  wjvs  again  invented  by  Foulis 
and  Tilloch,  of  Glasgow,  in  1784,  and  greatly  improved  by 
Earl  Stanhope.  The  paper  process  was  introduced  into  this 
country  by  Vanoni,  a  maker  of  plaster  casts,  in  184G,  and  im- 
proved by  James  Dellagana.  Indiarubber  stamps  were  invented 
by  Alfred  Leighton,  in  18<;4. 

Elcctrotuiriuij  for  printing  ijurjiuses  was  first  practised  by 
Morel,  a  Frenchman,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  I'ettcr,  and 
Galpin,  about  the  year  1800. 

Such  is  a  rapid  review  of  the  progress  of  typography  during 
the  past  four  hundred  years.  I'crhaps  no  industrial  art  has 
received  such  a  development ;  yet  it  must  not  be  concluded 
that  invention  has  exhausted  itself.  To  the  art  of  printing, 
"  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further,"  cannot  ])ossibly  be 
said.  There  is  no  limit  to  tiie  improvement  of  which  even  yet 
it  is  capable;  the  ])roducts  of  the  present  will  incvifal)ly  be 
eclipsed  by  the  products  of  the  future,  just  as  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  have  been  outshone  liy  those  of  tlie  present. 
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BOOK  -  WOR  K. 


DISTRIBUTING. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  operations  of  the  compositor, 
because  carlessncss  in  this  will  undoubted!}-  cause  much  loss  oi 
time  and  trouble,  besides  (unless  the  matter  is  most  carefully 
read  and  corrected  in  the  stick)  giving  an  impression  of  inatten- 
tion and  slovenliness  in  the  workman  ;  for  nothing  looks  worse, 
or  lowers  the  compositor  more  in  the  eyes  of  his  employers  and 
fellow-workmen  than  "  dirty  "  proofs. 

Before  commencing  to  distribute,  first  thoroughly  wash  and 
rinse  your  type,  either  on  galleys  or  in  the  forme,  unlocked  on 
a  letter-board,  in  the  trough  ;  then  take  a  convenient  quantity 
on  your  composing-rule,  or  a  lead,  in  your  left  hand,  letting 
the  matter  rest  across  the  third  and  little  fingers  and  against 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  keeping  it  steady  with  the  thumb  and 
other  fingers.  With  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  right 
hand  take  a  word  or  two  from  tlie  uppermost  line  of  the  hand- 
ful, at  the  same  time  observing  what  the  words  are  ;  then  drop 
each  letter  one  by  one  into  its  proper  "  box " ;  and  as  very 
mucli  depends  upan  distribution,  the  compositor  should  be  most 
careful  that  no  type  falls  into  a  wrong  portion  of  his  case.* 
Also  carefully  note  the  spaces  between  the  words,  so  that  they 
may  be  properly  separated  and  thrown  into  their  proper  boxes. 
The  thin  and  middle  spaces  are  usually  tlirown  into  the  thin 
space  box  ;  it  is  however  best  to  mix  a  portion  of  the  middle 

*  Since  writing  the  above  and  following  pages  I  liave  been  favoured  with 
the  loan  of  Sfoirer's  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Printing  (published  1808),  from  which 
I  extract  tl\o  following  : — 

"  The  compositor  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  composing  from  a  clean 
case,  though  he  may  be  longer  in  distributing  it.  A  man  looses  double  the 
time  in  correcting  that  he  imagines  he  saves  from  quick  and  slovenly 
distribution." 
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spaces  with  the  thick,  so  that  in  spacin}»  out  thin  spaces  may  be 
added  to  the  ini<ldle.*  For  poetry  the  thiciv  spaces  slumhl  not 
be  mixed.  After  some  practice  the  operation  of  distrib utinpt 
becomes  almost  involuntary,  and  may  be  performed  wit^  very 
great  rapidity. 


COMPO  SING. 

Composing  is  the  term  used  to  denote  the  act  of  arranging 

difteront  types  into  words  and  sentences  ;  and  is  considered  the 
most  important  operation  in  the  art  of  jirintinj^.  What  is 
most  essential  to  the  beginner  is  a  thoroup;h  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  spelling,  and  punctuation ;  he  should  also 
understand  what  is  meant  by  roman,  italic,  condensed,  ex- 
panded, two-,  four-,  and  six-line,  antique,  script,  ornamental, 
and  other  types ;  what  are  dashes,  leaders,  leads,  quotations, 
furniture,  mallets,  shooting-sticks,  and  planers;  the  various 
names  of  the  different  sizes  of  type  and  other  things  he  will 
come  in  contact  with  in  all  printing  otticcs.  Having  thoroughly 
learned  the  "  lay  "  of  the  cases,  and  been  instructed  in  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  trade,  the  apprentice  may  commence  to  "  set." 
What  is  most  coveted  by  the  aml)itious  typo,  is  to  be  able  to 
conijwse  with  quickness ;  and  being  able  to  pick  up  types 
swiftly,  combined  witli  the  after-advantage  of  an  almost  sjjot- 
less  jjroof,  constitutes  what  is  considered  a  good  conqiositor. 
We  hud,  however,  that,  compared  with  really  good  compositors, 
there  are  a  preponderance  of  indifferent  and  slow  workmen. 
The  question  then  occurs,  Why  cannot  one  compositor  work 
with  as  much  quickness  as  his  conijianion,  if  he  be  endowed 
with  as  much  talent  and  natural  aliility  ?  There  are  many 
reasons  ;  and  it  behoves  all,  more  especiwUy  beginners,  to  guard 
as  much  as  possible  against  practices  that  will  liallle  their 
efforts  to  ac(juire  s|)eed.  I'ernicious  habits  may  gradually  and 
almost  impercej)tibly  be  developed  when  learning  to  compose 
which  it  will  take  years  to  eradicate  ;  it  is  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  that  these  should  be  guarded  against.     Bear  in  mind 

*  "  It  is  necessary  to  obsei've  that  the  thin,  middling,  and  thick  space;  iire 
penorally  mixed  together,  as  there  is  less  trouble  in  justifying  by  takiiig 
them  lip  at  random,  tlian  wlion  tliey  are  all  kept  separate  ;  for  should  tljere 
be  occasion  to  alter  a  tliick  space  to  a  middling,  or  ricerfisa,  it  may  be 
lieces.sary  to  change  them  all  in  order  to  make  the  line  even,  when,  by 
taking  tliem  up  a.s  they  occur,  there  is  the  greater  chance  of  justifying  the 
iine  regularly  without  much  loss  of  time."—  StoWEU. 
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that  every  movement  which  does  not  in  some  way  assist  in  the 
work  of  composing  should  be  shunned  as  unnecessary  ;  and  let 
the  young  compositor  by  careful  training  endeavour  to  avoid 
such.  One  of  the  most  usual  unnecessary  movements  is  the 
habit  of  picking  up  a  type,  and  striking  the  composing-rule  or 
stick  to  turn  it,  thus  wasting  almost  as  much  time  as  is  required 
to  pick  up  another  letter.  Some  have  a  habit,  when  they  have 
taken  up  a  type  properly,  of  raising  their  hand  so  as  to  describe 
a  half  circle,  instead  of  laringing  the  type  straight  to  the  stick 
and  depositing  it  there.  Others  (always  in  a  hurry)  snatch  at 
the  type  apparently  at  random,  and  after  two  or  three 
"  attempts  "  manage  to  seize  one ;  whereas  if  they  had  gone 
coolly  to  work  two  might  have  been  placed  in  the  stick  during 
the  time.  Then  again,  some  in  their  anxiety  to  be  quick  strike 
the  bottom  of  the  type  on  the  top  of  the  composing-rule,  ren- 
dering another  movement  necessary  ;  and  many  have  acquired 
a  habit  of  shaking  the  body  and  nodding  the  head,  sometimes 
to  a  rather  violent  extent,  causing  much  unnecessary  fatigue. 
Although  but  few  compositors  are  entirely  free  from  all  false 
movements,  many  have  several  combined,  and  waste  time  in 
worse  than  useless  movements  ;  and  when  these  drawbacks  are 
aggravated  by  a  compositor  being  naturally  slow,  the  waste  of 
time  becomes  still  more  apparent  and  annoying. 

To  compose  with  ease  is  a  very  important  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  therefore  we  must  study  to  attain  an  easy  position. 
Some  compositors  prefer  high  frames  —  the  height  of  the 
breast  ;*  but  high  frames  are  not  favourable  to  ease,  the  arms 
soon  becoming  tired,  from  being  removed  so  far  from  their 
natural  position  ;  although  many  urge  that  use  is  second  nature, 
and  that  after  using  high  frames  for  a  few  weeks  no  incon- 
venience is  felt.  Others  prefer  lower  frames,  reaching  about 
two  inches  above  the  elbow,  which,  I  think,  are  preferable. 

*  "  What  to  a  learner  may  appear  fatiguing,  time  and  habit  will  render 
familiar  and  easy  ;  and  though  to  work  with  his  cases  on  a  level  with  his 
breast  may  at  first  tire  liis  arms,  yet  use  will  so  mure  him  to  it,  that  it 
becdmos  afterwards  equally  unpleasant  to  work  at  a  low  frame.  His  per- 
severance in  this  mode  \vill  be  strengthened  by  the  reflection,  that  it 
effectually  prevents  his  becoming  round-shouldered,  a  distinguishing  mark 
by  which  compositors  above  the  common  stature  are  generally  known. 
This  method  will  likewise  keep  the  body  in  an  erect  position,  and  prevent 
those  effects  which  result  from  pressure  on  the  stomach," — Stowkk. 

_"  The  slow  compositor  is  he  who  stands  up  to  a  case  too  higli,  clutches 
his  stick  too  tightly,  and  makes  false  motions.  The  man  who  stands  to  a 
low  case,  holds  his  stick  loosely  in  his  hand,  carrying  it  around  over  the 
boxes,  so  that  the  picking  hand  has  a  shorter  distance  to  travel,  and  brings 
a  letter  every  time,  is  the  man  you  read  about  in  great  feats  of  type 
picking." — American  Newspaper  Eepvi  lev  (1874). 
b2 
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At  such  frnme?  the  compositor's  arms  nre  in  a  more  natural 
position,  and  he  can  follow  his  rij^ht  hand  with  his  stick  all  over 
the  lower-case.  At  the  lower  frames  the  hodymay  also  be  kept 
erect  with  as  much  ease  as  at  the  hic^her  ;  and  the  elbows 
being  kept  closer  to  the  sides  will  be  found  to  promote  both 
ease  and  expedition.  However,  let  it  be  understood,  in  offering 
the  foregoing  remarks,  I  give  them  only  as  my  ojiinion  of  the 
proper  height  of  the  frames,  in  conjunction  with  the  easiest  and 
most  expeditious  mode  of  composing  :  and  that,  although  others 
may  differ  from  me,  I  believe  all'  who  give  an  nnprejudiced 
trial  to  both  high  and  low  frames  will  prefer  the  latter. 

In  beginning  to  compose,  try  to  arrange  sometliing  like  a 
system,*  and  studiously  endeavour  to  learn  it  so  perfectly  that 
it  shall  become  a  thoroughly  confirmed  habit  to  do  what  is  to 
be  done  properly ;  and  bear  in  mind  that  causing  the  hands  to 
dart  backward  and  forward  with  great  swiftness  is  not  desirable. 
It  is  necessary  to  proceed  steadily  and  systematically,  and  to 
thus  acquire  and  cultivate  the  art  of  bringing  each  type  to  the 
composing  stick  at  once,  without  superfluous  movemenfs.t 
Proceed  thus  :  take  the  composing-stick  in  your  left  hand,  with 
the  thumb  reaching  the  composing-rule,  cast  your  eye  on  the 
partition  of  the  case  from  which  you  require  a  type,  and  having 
lixed  upon  one,  pick  it  up  at  the  first  attempt  and  secure  it  in 

•  "  He  should  not  be  too  impatient  to  gain  the  reputation  of  a  qnick 
compositor ;  his  principal  study  should  be  to  acquire  a  proper  metliod, 
♦tioiiiTli  the  progress  be  slow.  This  nttaincd,  expedition  will  follow  from 
■practice.  It  is  not  Ly  velocity  of  movement  that  expedition  is  to  be  !;aiiic<i, 
cither  in  composiii!?  or  distribating  ;  it  is  to  system,  withoutwhich  tlieiv 
attempts  may  have  the  appearance  of  expedition,  but  produce  only  fatipiie 
from  anxiety  and  false  umtion.  To  system ,  therefore,  we  would  particu- 
larly call  their  attention,  and  as  clean  distribution  generally  products  clean 
composition,  which  not  only  saves  time  at  the  stone,  but  ac(iuives  them  a 
respectable  name,  they  cannot  be  too  attentive  to  that  part  of  their 
business."'— Stoweu. 

t  "  A  determination  not  to  make  any  false  motions,  however  frnitlesa  it 
may  at  firet  appear,  will  in  a  day  or  week  visilily  inci-e."«e  the  number  of 
cms  set ;  that  is,  by  sighting  the  nick  before  the  hand  goes  out  to  pick  up 
the  typo,  so  that  when  it  is  taken  up  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger  there 
need  bo  no  necessity  lor  turning  it  around  to  see  where  the  nick  is,  the  arm 
meanwhile  making  a  false  or  lost  motion  that  would  have  sufflcod  to  bring 
another  type  into  the  stick.  These  false  motions  not  only  consnnic  time 
but  become  chronic,  ami  inci-case  in  number  and  intensity,  so  tlvit  some 
men  fairly  shake  themselves  to  pieces,  and  only  set  perhaps  fiTC  or  six 
hnndred  cms  an  hour.  We  have  known  men  who  acquired  thi.s  nervous 
jorky  style  in  setting  type,  and  making  two  or  three  motions  for  every  typo 
secured ,  almost  entirely  ria  thcniselvos  of  the  snperOuons  shakes  by  .idoptiri" 
a  slow  and  measured  style,  apparently  unrenuinerativo  at  lirst,  but  whie,. 
gradually  quickened  into  systematic  .'<pped.  We  therefore  consider  an  avoic;- 
ancc  of  false  motions  is  ossential  to  fast  type-sptting." — Printers'  Circulm 
<Amencan). 
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your  fingers  before  removing  the  eye;  and  while  conveying  it 
to  ami  placing  it  with  all  convenient  rapidity  in  the  composing- 
stick,  fix  your  eye  on  the  next  type  you  require,  and  as  before, 
while  taking  it  to  the  stick,  fix  your  eye  on  the  type  next 
required;  and  so  on,  being  as  expeditious  and  certain  in  all 
your  movements  as  practicable,  until  the  line  is  composed.  Let 
the  stick  follow  the  right  hand  as  closely  as  possible,  for  this 
is  most  important,  as  it  saves  an  immense  amount  of  time,  and 
the  distance  the  hand  travels  with  each  type  irom  the  case  to 
the  composing-stick  will  thus  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

When  a  line  is  composed,  justify  it  either  by  spacing-out  or 
getting-in;  and  while  so  engaged  read  it  over  carefully.  While 
inserting  the  last  spaces,  lifting  the  setting-rule  and  placing 
it  upon  the  line  already  finished,  the  compositor  must  look  to 
his  copy  for  the  next  words  to  be  set  up.  He  should  never  take 
more  in  his  mind  than  is  convenient,  although  certainly  the  more 
the  better,  if  it  can  be  taken  with  certaint}"^,  so  that  "  outs,'" 
"  doubles,"  and  wrong  words  are  avoided. 


Spacing  correctly  and  uniformly  requires  considerable  calcu- 
lation and  thought  on  the  part  of  the  compositor.  In  book-work 
especially  uniformity  is  expected,  for  the  appearance  of  the 
pages  depends  greatly  upon  their  spacing,  and  there  must  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  an  equal  space  between  each  word  of  a  line,  and 
each  line  also  should  be  as  uniform  as  possible. 

The  thick  space  is  the  proper  division  between  each  word ; 
but  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  space  all  lines  with  that  alone, 
it  behoves  the  compositor  to  endeavour  so  to  space  that  the 
inequalities  shall  be  least  noticed.  In  reducing  the  space,  also, 
care  should  be  exercised,  and  the  spaces  following  the  points 
must  be  reduced  in  proportitm.  After  the  comma  no  extra 
sj-ace  is  needed;  but  after  tiie  semi-colon  and  colon  an  en 
quadrat  should  be  put,  and  after  a  full-])oinf  an  em  quadrat. 
Before  the  !  ?  :  ;  and  "  a  thin  space  must  be  put,  and  alsc 
after  inverted  commas  ("). 

In  spacing  the  short  hues  of  paragraphs,  or  poetry,  place  all 
the  spaces  required  to  justify  the  lines  immediately  after  tlic- 
last  word,  so  that  they  will  be  most  convenient  when  dis- 
tributing the  matter. 

UNirORMITY   IN    COMPOSITION. 

With  regard  to  general  uniformitv  in  comptisition,  I  quote 
the  following  fron)  an  excellent  article,  signed  "J. B.C.,*' which 
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appeared  in  the  Printers'  Re(/ister,  Nov.  6,  1871,  and  which 
tallies  with  much  of  my  own  experience  in  different  book- 
houses.     He  says : — 

"  Uniformity  in  Composition  is  of  great  consequence  in  the 
setting-up  of  type  ;  for  by  attention  being  paid  by  the  com- 
positor to  this  matter,  the  pages  of  a  work  are  often  improved 
in  appearance,  and  the  time  of  the  reader  saved  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  It  is  a  good  practice,  where  any  particular  style 
is  to  be  observed,  for  the  overseer  to  issue  jirinted  or  written 
ir.structicms  to  the  compositors  as  well  as  to  the  readers.  Some 
houses  have  a  totally  different  style  of  using  capitals  and  p<nnts 
to  others ;  some,  again,  prefer  wide  spacing,  while  others 
maintain  that  an  average  thick  space  is  sufficient  throughout 
tlie  line.  Oftentimes  where  a  volume  is  to  be  reprinted,  and 
the  type  is  somewhat  thicker  in  set  than  that  used  by  the 
previous  printer,  the  order  goes  forth  to  space  close,  so  as  to 
get  in  within  the  required  hmits. 

•■  Wc  knew  of  a  printer  who  would  rather  see  a  widely- 
spaced  line  than  submit  to  a  word  being  divided  ;  and  preferred 
leaded-matter  to  be  double-thick  spaced,  or  even  as  much  as 
an  en  quad  and  a  thick  space  between  the  words.  Within 
sight  of  this  office  was  another,  where  any  dinsion  of  a 
word  was  allowed — provided  it  was  a  legitimate  one — rather 
than  the  line  should  exceed  thick  s]iacing.  Even  such  a  word 
as  SToIiu-ny'  was  considered  passable  with  the  'ny'  turned 
over  into  the  next  line.  We  were  brought  up  in  the  first-named 
of  these  two  houses,  and  had  been  so  accustomed  to  wide 
spacing  all  through  our  apprenticeship  that  it  became  quite 
natural  to  us  to  adopt  the  same  system  elsewhere  ;  but  circum- 
stances led  to  our  being  cnqiloyed  in  the  last-named  office,  and 
the  first  '  take '  of  coj)y  which  fell  to  our  share  was  about  two 
and  a-half  pages  of  1 2m()  Long  Primer.  Judge  of  our  astonish- 
ment, when  tiie  proof  came  out,  to  find  that  we  had  to  overrun 
every  line  and  reduce  the  spacing  between  every  word — causing 
us  to  re-makc-up  two-thirds  of  a  sheet  by  the  less  number  of 
lines  the  'take'  then  made;  and  yet  there  was  not  half-a- 
dozen  literal  errors  in  tlic  whole  of  it.  The  worst  part  of  all 
was  a  note  that  was  niipcnded  to  the  proof,  to  the  effect  that 
whoever  had  set-up  tlie  matter  thus,  '  with  so  many  pigeon- 
holes between  the  words,'  was  to  i)c  discharged  as  soon  as  he 
had  rectified  it.  However,  upon  an  explanation  l)eing  offered, 
we  were  allowed  to  continue  in  the  establishment,  and  rose  in 
the  estimation  of  the  employer  whose  auger  had  thus  been 
uruuscd  ;  but  we  took  great  cure  tu  ^tudy  the  style  of  the  bouse, 
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and  act  up  to  it.     We  have  mentioned  this  circumstance  to 
show  how  varied  are  the  regulations  of  different  offices. 

"  With  regard  to  Capitals.  Some  houses  keep  the  caps, 
down  as  much  as  possible,  whilst  others  will  use  them  very 
frequently.  Houses  where  religious  books  are  printed,  make 
it  a  rule  to  cap.  such  words  as  He,  His,  Him,  Whom,  &c.,  wdien 
alluding  to  the  Deity ;  in  addition  to  these  capitals,  High 
Church  works  especially  are  found  with  God,  Christ,  Holt 
Ghost,  and  all  words  referring  to  the  Trinity,  in  small  caps., 
and  sometimes  where  extra  emphasis  is  desired,  a  copious  use 
of  italic  and  capitals  is  indulged  in  ;  but  it  causes  the  page  to 
have  more  the  appearance  of  an  advertisement,  instead  of  the 
neatness  which  should  always  grace  the  text  of  a  volume. 

"Then  as  to  Figures,  How  frequently  do  we  see,  in  the 
same  article,  the  age  of  a  man,  for  instance,  in  figures  at  the 
commencement,  whilst  further  on  it  is  put  in  words.  This 
arises  from  the  carelessness  of  both  the  compositor  and  the 
reader.  Some  houses  prefer  the  ages  of  persons,  or  any 
other  numbers,  unless  in  statistical  matter,  in  words  rather 
than  figures.  Others  prefer  a  liberal  use  of  figures  to  save 
space.  Some,  again,  adopt  the  plan  of  putting  all  numbers 
under  a  hundred  in  words,  and  all  over  a  hundred  in  figures. 
But  newspapers  generally  stick  to  the  plan  of  putting  all 
numbers  under  ten  in  words :  this  often  has  a  very  disagreeable 
look  to  a  person  of  taste.  Now  figures,  unless  in  tabular 
matter,  do  not  improve  the  beauty  of  composition ;  on  the 
contrary,  like  a  too  liberal  use  of  capitals,  they  produce  a 
certain  ugly  prominence  that  destroys  the  effect  of  the  page. 
What  can  look  worse  than  the  following  example,  whith  is 
similar  to  others  frequently  met  with  in  the  columns  of  a  news- 
paper, and  is  a  style  which  we  decidedly  object  to.  After  giving 
the  details  of  a  dreadful  accident  and  loss  of  life,  the  report 
gives  a  list  of  persons  who  perished,  vith  their  ages,  &c. : — 

"  '  Esther  Thompson,  42  ;  Joseph  Thompson,  four ;  Esther 
Thompson,  nine  (children  of  above)  ;  George  .Jones,  62  ;  Ellen 
Smith,  10 ;  Cornelius  Smith,  eight ;  Arthur  Smith,  two.  There 
were  10  others  injured,  nine  of  whom  are  Jiut  slightly  hurt.' 

"  Why  not  have  put  all  the  ages  in  ligures?  The  paragraph 
would  have  been  more  uniform,  and  looked  far  better.  Our 
opinion  is,  that  figures  should  be  avoided  as' much  as  possible, 
excepting  in  such  pars,  as  the  one  we  have  quoted,  and  other 
statistical  matter  and  tables ;  but  if  they  are  used,  the  system 
should  be  adopted  throughout  an  article — in  fact,  throughout 
a  work  —  whatever  the  number  may  be.  whether  one  or  a  V. 
thousand. 
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•'  Wc  have  been  led  to  make  these  reinarks  from  tlic  various 
jtylcs  wliic'li  we  find  casual  hands  ado])t  when  occasionally 
called  in  to  assist,  and  the  careless  manner  in  which  a  majority 
of  them  perform  their  work.  It  shows  plainly,  that  for  a  man 
to  be  a  thorouf^h  compositor  he  re(|uires  to  see  as  many 
changes  as  possible  as  soon  as  he  completes  his  ai)prenticesiiip ; 
for  experience  in  the  different  modes  ))racticed  in  the  different 
offices  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  him  when  he  settles 
down  in  a  steady  situation.  At  the  same  time,  unless  he  gives 
his  mind  to  study  these  various  styles,  and  in  composition  to 
adhere  to  the  rule  of  the  house  in  which  he  may  be  employed. 
his  experience  will  not  be  of  much  avail." 

COKKECTING. 

Correcting  is  a  necessary  evil,  as  it  not  only  diminislics  the 
earnings  of  the  compositor  but  is  prejudicial  to  his  health, 
Through  leaning  ov^er  the  stone.  It  is,  however,  the  carelessness 
and  inattention  of  the  workman  in  many  instances  that  causes 
the  nuisance — and  I  may  say,  the  disgrace — of  a  foul  proof. 
Certainly,  in  tlie  confusion,  noise,  "  rush,"  and  unnecessary 
talking,  in  many  badly-regulated  offices,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  compositor's  attention  is  sometimes  distracted,  and  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  on  his  work  as  much 
as  he  could  wish.  But  in  some  instances  neither  the  disgrace 
of  a  foul  proof,  nor  the  trouble  and  waste  of  time  in  correcting 
it,  will  ( liTorce  on  careless  workmen  becoming  attention. 

As  soon  as  a  proof  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  compositors, 
the  one  who  has  the  first  pages  in  the  sheet,*  if  they  contain 
corrections,  must  lay-up  and  carefully  unlock  the  formes, 
leaving  the  coins  slack,  but  in  their  places.  He  must  then 
gatlior  the  corrections  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  his 
L'ft-hand,  or  in  his  comjjosing-stick,  and  taking  a  space-box  he 
c  iiiimences  to  correct.  He  raises  tJie  lin;>  containing  Ids  first 
correction  with  the  bodkin  in  his  right  hand  and  the  forefinger 
of  his  left,  by  pressing  them  against  each  end  of  the  line,  just 
sufficiently  high  to  allow  of  any  wrong  type  being  easily 
extracted.  He  then  takes  out  the  wrong  type  and  inserts  the 
right  one,  and  sliould  the  space  require  reducing  or  altering  in 
any  manner,  he  can  easily  do  that  before  he  allows  the  line  to 
dr  '\>  into  its  place.  While  engaged  correcting  the  first  error, 
lo  ik  for  the  next,  and  ])roceed  in  the  same  manner  imtil  all 
li  erals  arc  corrected.     Should  there  he  any  "outs,"  "doubles," 

*  The  first  in  a  slicct  does  not  iii  every  liouRO  lay  up  the  formes.  I  give 
tlu'  clifforciit  mode?  of  working  in  aiiotlicr  pai-t  of  this  manual. 
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or  anything  requiring  overrunning,  take  out  a  few  lines  near 
where  the  alteration  is  required,  and  put  them  on  a  galley  with 
the  last  line  to  the  top  of  the  galley.  If  an  "out"  makes 
nearly  a  line,  it  will  be  easy  to  so  space  the  following  lines  as 
to  make  even  without  overrunning,  and  without  appearance  of 
uneven  spacing.  Should  a  word  or  two  require  getting-in,  notice 
whether  any  of  the  lines  before  or  after  the  one  requiring  the 
insertion  can  be  reduced  so  as  to  take  in  a  word  of  the  adjoining 
line,  and  by  reducing  the  spacing  judiciously,  in  a  few  lines  the 
words  may  be  got  in.  If  there  be  a  "  double  "  of  a  word  or 
two,  take  a  few  lines  in  the  same  manner  on  your  galley,  and 
space  out  carefully  so  as  to  turn  a  word  or  two  from  the  adjoining 
lines  into  the  one  containing  the  "  double "'  sufficient  to  fill  up 
the  space  required.  (See  the  Examples  t/iven  hehir.)  Whenever 
a  word  is  to  be  altered,  lift  the  line  into  the  stick  so  as  to 
insure  even  spacing ;  and  whenever  the  spacing  of  a  line  re- 
quires altering,  the  quickest  and  most  satisfactory  manner  is 
to  do  it  in  the  stick.  It  is  not  advisable  to  have  the  lower-case 
on  the  stone,  and  take  out  the  corrections  as  they  are  required, 
as  some  compositors  do,  for  various  reasons  :  for  jjy  gathering 
the  corrections  between  the  finger  and  thumb  they  act  as  a 
check,  should  any  have  been  overlooked  in  making  the  altera- 
tions ;  but  by  taking  the  corrections  from  the  lower-case  as 
they  are  wanted  there  is  no  check  whatever,  if  any  corrections 
are  not  made,  so  that  the  further  annoyance  of  a  revise,  with 
its  consequent  loss  of  time,  would  have  to  be  corrected.  So 
soon  as  the  first  in  the  sheet  has  corrected  he  must  pass  the 
proof  to  the  compositor  whose  matter  follows  ;  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  sheet. 

j  He  first  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  the        proceeding;  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
isle   of    Cyprus    and    reduced    the        the    other  princes  from  imitating 

}  greater  part  of  it  to  his    "    " 
Xicocles,  the  king 
submitted    to   him 

but  made  a  spefet  alliance  with  willing  to  execute  that  comlTli^sion 
Antigonus  aygar  or  two  after.  Pto-  themselves,  earnestly  entreated  Ni- 
lemy  rcjjeived  intelligence  of  this       codes  to  prevent  it  by  a  voluntary 

--He  first  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  the  isle  proceeding;  and,  in  order  to  prevent 

of  Cyprus  and  reduced  the  greater  the    other  princes  from  imitating 

part  of  it  to  his  obedience.   Kicocles,  his  example,  he  ordered    some  of 

the  king  of  Paplios,  one  of  tlio  cities  his   oflRcers  in  Cyprus   to    destroy 

of  that  island  submitted  to  him  like  him;    but    they    being   unwilling 

the  rest,  but  made  a  secret  alliance  to  execute  that  commission  them- 

with  Antigonus  a  year  or  two  after.  selves,    earnestly    entreated   Nico- 

Ptolemy  received  intelligence  of  this  clcs  to  prevent  it  by  a  voluntary 

"Out "  got  in.  "  Double  "  driven  out. 


to  his  obedience.  his  example,  he  ordered  som";  of  his  Q 
oiX  ihat  island,  officers  in  Cyprus -te  destroy  'i!:ii  ;  /n 
HlA;    the    rest,        to  destroy  him  ;  but  they  buin'?  un-    f 
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TAKING    COPT. 

In  tnkinj:;  copy  for  book -work  always  make  enquiries  as  to 
measure,  whether  anythini:  special  is  required  to  be  observed 
in  the  punctuation,  and  whetlicr  anything  in  particular  must 
be  "  kept  up "  or  otherwise,  as  a  few  instructions  may  save 
much  time  and  trouble.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  compositor 
is  allowed  to  use  his  own  discretion  as  regards  punctuation. 
When  the  copy  in  hand  is  finished  enquire  of  the  compositor 
who  has  tlie  ne.xt  "take"  whether  you  have  any  on  his  copy  to 
finish.  On  book-work  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  for  the 
compositor  to  "  make  even." 


TITLES,  DEDICATIONS,  &c. 


In  setting  titles  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  compositor 
must  be  exercised  ;  plain  types,  in  my  opinion,  only  ought  to  be 
used,  and  rules  are  usually  omitted.  All  catch  lines  should  be 
.set  in  small  capitals ;  and  the  principal  lines  in  fine  light 
romans.  Where  much  display  is  required,  an  occasional  line 
of  full-faced  or  expanded  roman,  old-english,  or  other  plain 
type  may  be  used  with  good  effect.  The  printer's  or  publisher's 
imprint,  or  both,  must  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  title. 

I  might  here  give  more  explicit  directions  for  setting  titles, 
but  considering  too  many  directions  are  likely  to  embarras  the 
learner,  I  intend  giving  some  illustrations  of  titles  furtlier  on  in 
this  work  ;  for,  I  believe,  doing  so  will  be  the  plainest  method 
of  instruction. 

DEDICATIONS. 

The  dedication  must  be  placed  on  the  third  page,  and  is 
generally  confined  to  one  page  ;  it  ought  to  be  neatly  displayed 
with  small  caps,  and  caps,  of  the  same  type,  or  .smaller  than  the 
body  of  the  work.  The  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  work 
is  dedicated  is  usually  put  in  larger  capitals,  and  the  author's 
name,  &c.,  in  smaller  capitals  than  those  used  throughout  the 
dedication.  The  words,  "  Is  dedicated  to,"  &c.,  arc  frequently 
inserted  in  one  line  of  church-text. 


Are  set  either  in  a  si/,c  larger  or  sniallcr  than  the  body  of 
the  work,  and  arc  cither  leaded  out  or  not,  according  to  the 
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taste  of  the  printer  or  author.  The  riinnin;T.title  is  set  in  the 
same  type  as  the  body  of  the  work,  and  the  folios  used  are 
sometimes  lower-case  numerals. 

It  is  also  customary  in  some  houses  to  set  the  preface  in  the 
same  type  as  the  work,  but  to  make  a  distinction  by  insertin<r 
extra  "leads.  If  an  introduction  be  given  it  is  set  in  the  same 
type  with  or  without  any  distinctive  feature,  according  to  taste. 

CONTENTS. 

The  summary  of  contents  follows  the  dedication ;  the  type 
used  being  in  every  instance  smaller  than  the  body  of  the  work. 
The  usual  method  is  to  set  the  summary  in  caps,  and  small 
caps.,  with  the  folios  at  the  end  of  the  lines.  The  index  is  put 
at  the  end  of  the  work,  and  should  be  alphabetically  arranged.  " 

HEAD-LINES   (RUNNING-UEADS). 

Head-lines  are  the  lines  at  the  top  of  each  page,  and  nsuaiiy 
contain  the  title  of  the  work  on  the  even  page,  and  the  subject 
of  the  chapter  or  page  on  the  odd,  and  also  the  folios.  The 
folio  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  line  on  the  even,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  line  on  the  odd  pages.  The  head-lines  are  gene- 
rally set  in  the  small  cajjs.  of  the  type  the  work  is  set  in ; 
although,  as  tastes  differ,  some  are  set  in  italic  caps,  or  lower- 
case— especially  in  magazines — and  in  some  instances  a  double 
thin  or  single  thin  rule  is  put  after  the  head-line.  Where  the 
pages  of  a  work  are  in  columns,  a  full  single  or  double  rule 
ought  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  each.  Chapter  headings  are 
set  in  capitals  larger  than  the  body  of  the  work  ;  sometimes  in 
neat  titling  letter;  and  if  explanatory  headings  are  used  they 
are  set  in  type  two  or  more  sizes  less  than  the  text. 

SIGNATURES. 

Letters  of  the  alphabet  are  placed"  at  the  bottom  of  certain 
pages  of  each  sheet  to  guide  the  bookbinder  in  arranging  and 
folding  the  sheets.  The  first  sheet  or  half-sheet  of  a  work  is 
usually  commenced  with  signature  B  ;  the  title,  preface,  &c., 
(which  are  left  till  the  end  of  the  work,)  being  considered  sig.  A. 
The  letters  J,  V,  and  W  are  omitted.  Should  the  number  of 
sheets  exceed  the  number  of  letters  in  the  alphabet,  the  letters 
are  doubled,  or  a  figure  placed  before  them  thus — Bb,  Cc,  2b, 
2c,  &c. 

In  some  offices  figures  instead  of  small  caps,  are  used  for 
signatures. 

In  half-sheets  of  quarto,  octavo,  &c.,  where  the  sheets  are 
folded  without  cutting,  tiie  signature  is  placed  on  the  first  page 
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only ;  but  in  sheets  of  quarto,  octavo,  &c.,  even  although  they 
can  be  folded  without  cuttin;j;,  signatures  must  be  placed  on  the 
lirst  and  third  pages — on  the  third  page  to  indicate  to  the  com- 
positor and  pressman  that  sig.  b2  is  the  companion  forme  to 
sig.  B.  The  positions  of  all  the  signatures,  iiowever,  will  be 
found  in  the  diagrams  of  impositions. 

IXm.VJ-   LETTERS. 

^Vhen  initial  letters  larger  than  the  type  of  the  work  are 
used  at  the  beginning  of  chapters,  they  should  be  justified  so  us 
to  range  exactly  with  the  top  of  the  type ;  and  the  first  word 
ought  to  be  set  in  capitals. 


Should  the  work  in  hand  have  bottom  notes,  references  must 
be  put  in  their  proper  places  while  setting  the  text,  and  the 
compositor  must  put  a  piece  of  ])uper  between  the  line  containing 
the  reference  and  the  following  one,  to  guide  the  clicker  iu 
.making-up.    The  references  usually  used  are  the 


Asterisk  * 

Dagger  t 

Double  Dagger  | 


Section  § 

Parallel  ]| 

Paragraph        1[ 


Other  references  are  also  used  ;  but  those  given  are  the  mus' 
common.  If  there  arc  notes  to  the  notes,  then  suj)erior  letters 
or  ligiircs  are  sometimes  used. 

Tlicre  arc  several  kinds  of  notes,  and  they  receive  their 
names  from  the  positions  they  occupy  in  the  pages.  Foot-notes 
or  bottom-notes  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  page.  Side-notes 
on  the  margin  of  the  page.     Cut-in-notes  are  let  into  the  text. 

Notes  arc  generally  set  in  type  two  sizes  smaller  than  the 
body  of  the  work  ;  and  if  the  work  be  leaded,  the  notes  are 
usually  leaded  with  a  thinner  lead  tlian  the  text,  or  set  solid. 
Hide-notes,  like  the  folios,  must  i)e  put  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lines  on  tiic  even  and  at  the  end  of  the  lines  on  the  odd  pages  of 
ft  work.  Tliey  ought  to  be  set,  if  possilje,  to  even  pica  ems,  so  as 
to  facilitate  justification  in  making-up. 

INDENTION. 

Comiiio)!  ])aragraphs  are  usually  indented  an  em,  although 
wliere  the  measure  is  wide,  and  sometimes  in  leaded  m.itter  a 
greater  .ivlontion  is  given. 

To  "run  out  and  indent"  —  sometimes  termed  a  hanging 
indention — the  first  line  of  the  paragraph  is  set  fnll  and  the 
Buccecding  lines  are  indented. 
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Paragraphs  begun  with  an  initial  letter,  and  those  following 
chapter  headings,  are  not  required  to  be  indented. 

TO    LAY    A    CASE. 

Slide  or  lift  the  type  out  of  the  paper  which  contains  it,  either 
on  to  the  iniposlng-stone  or  a  wide  metal  galley,  kecjilng  the 
cord  round  it.  Then  wet  the  type  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap 
and  water,  which  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  it  from  sticking 
when  afterwards  used.  Untie  the  cord,  take  up  a  few  lines  of 
the  same  letter  on  a  setting-rule,  then  place  the  rule  on  the 
edge  of  the  box  into  which  the  type  must  go,  and  push  them  off 
into  the  box,  being  careful  that  none  of  the  types  fall  into  the 
adjoining  boxes.  Repeat  until  the  boxes  are  completely  full. 
^Should  any  sorts  remain  after  the  cases  are  filled,  keep  them 
in  lines,  make  up  the  lines  into  convenient  sized  pages,  tie  up, 
paper,  and  label  them,  so  that  the  sorts  may  be  at  hand  when 
required  for  future  use.  Of  course,  where  fount -cases  are 
used  the  surplus  sorts  are  kept  in  them. 


THE    UPPER-CASE. 


I  give  the  following  illustration  of  the  upper-case  as  it  is 
most  commonly  laid.  In  some  offices^  however,  the  "lay "is 
quite  different,  the  capitals  and  small  capitals  being  commenced 
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on  the  fourth  line — A  being  placed  in  the  X  box,  &c., — while  the 
accented  letters,  fractions,  and  other  sorts  arc  laid  in  the  u^.per 
portion  of  the  case.  I  have  worked  at  cases  where  the  figures 
were  also  laid  in  the  upper  portion  of  tlic  case,  although  where 
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the  common  "lay  "  *  of  the  upper-case  is  discarded  the  figures 
arc  oft'.u  put  in  the  lower-case.  It  is  best,  where  several 
ujiper.s  are  required  for  the  same  foimt,  to  keep  one  for  the 
accented  letters  like  the  one  shewn,  and  another  for  the  dif- 
ferent fractions,  which  ought  to  be  placed  where  the  accented 
letters  in  this  case  are  laid;  each  sort  can  thus  be  kept  separate, 
and  are  always  at  hand. 

THE    LOWER-CASE. 

The  following  is  the  common  "  lay  "  of  the  lower-case,  and  is 
almost  universally  used,  with  a  few  slight  alterations,  although 
it  is  capable  of  bting  greatly  improved.  But  those  who  have 
the  courage  to  make  many  alterations  and  improvements  in  the 
"  lay  "  of  the  lower-case  are  usually  rewarded  by  having  their 
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cases  extensively  "  pied  "  by  strangers  who  may  be  occasionally 
called  in  to  assist,  and  who,  not  being  used  to  the  altered  lay, 
take  some  time  to  become  stifficiently  acfjuainted  with  it  to  be 
fible  to  distribute  into  cases  different  from  those  they  have  been 
used  to,  so  that  the  cf)mmon  lay  is  usually  interfered  with  as 
little  as  possible.  A  very  great  imjirovement,  however,  with 
little  nltcrntion  of  the  cases,  might  lie  introduced  I)y  having  the 
thin  and  middle  spaces  close  to  the  thick,  the  distance  between 
them  as  they  stand  causing  e.xtra  labour  and  a  great  loss  of 
time  in  spacing.  In  double-cases  the  same  "lay"  is  adopted, 
but  the  small-caps,  portion  of  the  upper-case  is  omitted. 


*  The  "lay"  of  the  ciisos  ppc'Ids  not  to  have  lioen  altered  for  nearly  a 
century  ;  for,  on  cotniiarinf;  Stov.er's  witli  the  present,  I  flnrl  they  are  tlic 
tiamc  in  everj'  particular,  except  06  reguixls  tlic  double  letters  used  in  tlie 
old-faced  types. 
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IMPOSITION. 

Imposition  consists  in  laving  down  the  pages  of  a  sheet  or 
half-sheet  so  that  they  shall  back  and  follow  each  other  in  their 
proper  order ;  in  placing  furniture  and  chase  round  them  ;  and 
locking-up  the  formes  ready  for  proof. 

MAKING-UP    PAGES. 

When  ready  to  make-up,  take  the  proper  number  of  lines  to 
make  a  page,  including  head-line  and  white  after,  and  white  at 
the  bottom,  press  them  tightly  together;  place  a  piece  of  reglet 
against  the  side,  and  cut  a  nick  exactly  even  with  the  white-line 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  keep  it  as  a  guage  wherewith  to 
measure  the  length  of  the  pages  ol  the  work. 

In  making-up,  the  first  page  commencing  the  work  is  in- 
variably "  dropped,"  that  is  to  say,  commenced  lower  down  the 
page  than  the  cross-heading.  The  distance  it  is  dropped  is 
ruled  by  taste  and  the  size  of  the  pages.  The  compositor  in 
making-up  his  pages  must  make  them  all  exactly  the  same 
length,  for  it  mil  be  impossible  to  "  register  "  a  forme  properly 
unless  this  be  done. 

As  each  page  is  made-up,  it  must  be  tied  tightly  with  small 
twine,  by  passing  the  twine  three  or  four  times  round,  and  then 
fastening  it  by  pushing  a  noose  between  the  cord  and  the  type 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  with  the  setting-rule,  taking  care  to 
leave  a  loose  end  of  the  cord  sutficiently  long  to  facilitate  the 
untying  of  the  page  after  the  furniture  has  been  placed  round  it. 
The  pages  are  then  placed  on  page-papers — a  piece  of  wrapping 
paper  larger  than  the  page — and  kept  in  some  convenient  place 
till  all  are  ready  to  be  "laid  down." 

When  the  whole  of  the  pages  have  been  made-up  for  a  sheet 
they  must  be  taken  to  the  imposing-stone  and  laid  down  in 
their  proper  places,  ready  to  have  the  chases  and  furniture 
placed  round  them. 

Care  should  be  taken  by  the  compositor  to  see  that  his  pages 
bear  the  proper  folios — and  signatures  when  required — before 
being  tied  up. 

The  side-sticks,  foot-sticks,  and  furniture  should  now  be 
obtained  from  their  places  in  the  office,  or  from  the  store-room, 
either  by  the  compositor  or  the  '•  quoin-drawer  overseer." 

MAKING    THE    PROPEIJ    MARGIN. 

Carefully  look  over  the  pages  on  the  imposing-stone,  to  see 
that  none  have  been  lnid  down  in  a  wrong  position  ;  and  having 
seen  that  all  arc  in  tlieir  proper  places,  place  the  chases  round 
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them  Procure  a  damped  sheet  of  the  paper  tliat  tlie  forme 
will  be  worked  on,  and  fold  it  to  the  required  size — into  four 
for  4to,  into  eight  for  8vo,  &c. ;   then  the  furniture  must  bo 


plncrd  round  the  pajjcs  in  such  quantities  that  the  pages  will 
tall,  when  |)rintcd,  a  little  nearer  the  top  than  the  bottom,  and 
nearer  the  inner  than  the  ouht  ed^e  of  eaeh  division  of  the 
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paper.  The  following  is  the  method  of  measuring  to  find  the 
proper  furniture  required  for  a  half-sheet  of  twelves;  and  in 
other  impositions  the  same  method  holds  good.  Having  the 
paper  folded  into  12mo,  measure  from  the  end  of  the  line  of 
page  7  (see  fig.  B.),  allowing  page  6  to  come  abont  a  pica  em 
within  the  outer  edge  of  the  paper,  and  then  measure  the 
distance  between  the  pages ;  should  it  require  seven  ems  be- 
tween the  two  pages,  the  same  will  he  required  in  the  gutters* 
all  through  the  half-sheet.  Then  open  the  paper  and  measure 
from  the  beginning  of  the  lines  in  page  7,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  lines  of  page  5,  putting  equal  quantities  of  furniture  on 
each  side  the  cross-bar  and  sufficient  to  make  page  5  come  to 
the  full  outer  edge  of  the  paper.  (See  CC.)  The  heads  are 
measured  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  (See  figs.  A  and  DD.) 
If  a  plentiful  supply  of  metal  furniture  be  at  hand,  the  work  of 
making-up  furniture  is  comparatively  easy,  and  may  be  accom- 
plished with  little  loss  of  time  ;  but  where  wood  furniture  must 
be  cut  for  the  sheet  or  half-sheet,  care,  skill,  and  judgment 
are  required.  If  obliged  to  use  part  wood  furniture,  use  it  in 
gutters  and  backs.  The  furniture  for  the  gutters  ought  to  be 
cut  a  trifle  longer  than  the  pages,  and  that  for  the  heads  short 
enough  to  prevent  their  binding  when  the  forme  is  locked-up. 
The  side-sticks  also  should  be  a  little  longer  than  the  pages. 
and  the  foot-sticks  just  short  enough  to  prevent  binding. 

LOCKING-UP. 

The  forme  having  been  properly  "dressed"  with  furniture, 
put  quoins  slackly  both  at  the  side-  and  foot-sticks  ;  and 
carefully  untie  the  pages.  Now  commence  to  quoin  the  forme 
properly  all  round,  and  having  done  so,  push  the  quoins  up 
tightly  with  the  fingers,  then  wipe  the  planer  and  plane  the 
forme  lightly,  but  well,  turning  the  jjlaner  from  side  to  side  and 
planing  the  pages  several  times.  Next  tap  the  thick  ends  of 
both  side-  and  foot-sticks,  to  cause  the  pages  to  go  up  well  to 
their  places,  then  drive  the  quoins  gently  up  all  round  ;  next 
drive  the  quoins  with  a  little  more  force,  using  the  same 
all  round ;  and  lastly,  with  sufficient  force  to  make  the  forme 
tight  and  firm  enough  to  lift  off  the  stone  •■  then  plane  the 
forme  again. 

Locking-up  a  forme  properly  is  a  much  more  difficult  opera- 
tion than  is  generally  imagined  ;    indeed,   so  much   care  is 

'■  1  use  the  word  "gutters"  lierc,  because  in  book-houses  this  portion  ot 
the  furniture  is  called  the  gutters,  although  in  reality  it  is  the  furniture  of 
the  backs.  What  is  called  the  backs  in  book-houses  is  between  tlie  itaLgca 
uu  eaob  side  of  the  long  cross. 

a 
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required  that  it  is  seldom  we  find  a  compositor  perseverinj; 
enough  or  suflfidcntly  skilful  to  do  it  [iroperly.  If  locked-u]i 
with  greater  force  at  one  side  than  the  otiier.  most  probably 
the  cross-bar  will  bend,  and  tlie  forme  will  be  crooked  ;  if 
locked-up  too  slack,  there  is  a  fear  of  its  falling  through,  or 
of  type  being  "drawn"  by  the  rollers;  and  if  lockcd-up  too 
tight  the  pages  may  spring.  In  fact,  if  not  locked-up  with  an 
even  pressure  all  round,  the  pages  are  liable  to  "  hang,"  the 
only  proper  remedy  for  which  is  to  unlock  the  forme  and  do 
the  work  over  again. 

Before  lifting  the  forme  off  the  stone,  raise  it  a  little  and 
observe  carefully  if  any  letters,  &c.,  are  loose  and  likely  to  fall 
out.  If  the  forme  "lifts,"  take  it  from  the  imposing-stone  to 
the  proof-press.  In  small  ofiices  the  compositor  pulls  the  proof, 
but  in  large  offices  this  is  done  by  the  "  proof-puller." 

LATINO-UP    AND    LOCKINO-UP    FORMES  FOB 
CORRECTION. 

In  different  houses  different  systems  of  laying-up  and  lockiug- 
up  formes  for  correction  are  pursued.  In  some  establishments 
and  companionships  the  laying-up  goes  round  to  each  by  turn, 
and  the  one  who  has  laid-up  locks-up  also.  In  other  houses 
the  first  in  a  sheet,  having  corrections,  lays-up  the  forme,  and 
the  last  having  corrections  locks-up,  providing  cither  has  more 
than  half-a-pagc  at  the  beginning  or  end  :  but  if  a  compositor 
is  both  first  and  last  in  a  sheet,  he  cither  lays-u))  or  locks-uji — 
he  does  not  do  botli.  In  other  places  where  the  line-book  is 
passed,  the  compositor  whose  turn  it  is,  according  to  the 
imposition  scale,  to  impose,  takes  the  entire  charge  of  such  sheet 
for  a  stated  time — say  a  fortnight — and  he  both  lays-up  for 
corrections  and  locks-up,  besides  having  had  to  imjjose  the 
sheet ;  and  lie  must  see  that  it  is  safe  from  damage  during  the 
time  he  has  charge  of  it.  This  system  is  good,  as  the  compositor 
is  more  careful  that  all  goes  right  with  his  sheet  than  he  would 
were  he  not  responsible  for  it. 

GENERAL   REMARKS. 

The  compositor  must  take  pafficular  care  of  his  copy,  and  be 
able  to  produce  it  instantly  when  it  is  wanted. 

All  superfluous  sorts,  leads,  quadrats,  &c.,  that  may  have 
iieen  turned  out  in  distributing  any  jobs  or  sheets,  if  they  will 
nut  be  required  for  the  work  in  hand,  must  be  given  to  the 
btore-kcepcr. 

When  any  work  is  finished  the  compositors  must  clear  away 
all  head-lines  aod  other  materials,  and  if  the  (j'|je  be  noi 
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required  for  the  next  work,  if  it  be  leaded,  must  be  unleaded, 
and  tied  up  in  convenient  sized  pages,  and  given  to  the  store- 
keeper. 

In  making-up  sticks  great  care  should  be  exercised  that  thej- 
may  be  exactly  of  the  same  measure  as  the  sticks  of  other 
compositors  on  the  same  work.  It  is  best  to  make  sticks  up  to 
a  line  of  pica  m's  set  thus  B  3  3  3 ,  just  sufficiently  tight  to 
allow  the  line  to  move  easily. 

No  compositor  ought  to  take  sorts  out  of  any  case  without 
permission,  neither  ought  he  to  withhold  permission  to  anyone  to 
take  sorts  thiit  he  may  have  in  a!)undance  and  not  require. 

When  receiving  cases  from  the  overseer,  the  compositor  ought 
to  see  that  they  are  in  a  ])roper  condition,  or  point  out  anything 
he  may  see  wrong  witli  them ;  and  he  must  return  his  cases, 
when  done  with,  clean  and  free  from  pie. 

Comitositors  must  abstain  from  holding  unnecessary  conver- 
sation with  each  other,  and  from  doing  anything;  which  mav 
cause  annoyance  to  ilieir  companions. 


COMPANIONSHIPS. 

I  AM  not  certain  whether  I  ought  to  include  all  the  system'- 
])ursued  in  different  book-offices  in  London  under  the  head  of 
Companionships,  because,  properly  speaking,  tliere  are  no  com- 
panionships in  many  of  tlie  smaller  liouses ;  but  I  will  liere  give 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  go  into  a  book-printing 
establishment  in  London  for  the  first  time  an  idea  of  the  modes 
of  working  there,  hoping  by  doing  so  to  preserve  them  from 
much  unnecessary  embarrassment. 

THE    LINE-BOOK. 

The  system  adopted  in  some  of  the  smaller  houses  is  for 
each  compositor  to  make-up  and  impose  his  own  pages,*  the 
making-up  being  passed  from  one  compositor  to  the  companion 
who  follows  him,  accompanied  by  tiie  line  book,  which  I  will 
endeavour  to  explain  as  briefly  as  possible.  We  will  suppose 
that  Messrs.  Pearson,  Pain,  Tooley,  and  Robertson  are  formed 

•  •'  In  this  system  the  compositor  having  to  make-up  his  own  pages  is 
more  likely  to  acijiiire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  tlie  business 
than  under  the  plan  next  to  be  described  [the  Clicking  System]  ;  but  the 
latter  is  probably  more  expeditious,  as  it  saves  the  time  lost  in  passing  the 
make-up."— iS'oitJiuJartJ'j  /Yacticat  Printing. 
c2 
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into  a  companionship  to  get  out  a  certain  work.  Having  filled 
their  cases  witli  the  type  required,  and  received  copy  from  the 
overseer,  they  start  conipnsint;.  Pearson  having  first  "  take,'" 
so  soon  as  he  has  finished  it  commences  the  making-up,  the 
length  of  page,  being  usually  given  by  the  overseer.  For 
illustration,  I  will  say  the  pages  are  thirty-three  lines  long. 
Pearson  makes-up  four  pages,  and  passes  twelve  lines  to  Pain, 
who  has  the  second  "  take."  He  also  passes  the  gnage  of  the 
pages  and  the  running-head  and  white  after  the  head  with  the 
lines.  With  the  making-up.  the  compositor  who  has  the  first 
pages  in  the  work  must  make  out  the  line-book,  thus : — 

Line-Book — The  Rhine. 

Pearson  to  Pain,  fol.  5 — 5th  in  Sig.  B. 

To  the  good.  To  the  bad. 

Pearson        ...        12         |  Pain  ...        12 

P.iin  makes-up  five  pages,  and  has  fourteen  lines  over,  but 
being  twelve  lines  "to  the  bad,"  he  is  not  allowed  to  borrow  lines 
to  make-up  the  next  page,  but  must  pass  the  fourteen  lines  to 
Tooley,  who  follows  him  in  copy.  By  passing  fourteen  lines  to 
Tooley,  and  deducting  the  twelve  lines  he  is  "to  the  bad"  from 
them  he  finds  liimself  two  lines  '■  to  the  good."  He  accordingly 
fills  up  the  line-book  thus,  and  passes  the  making-up : — 

Pain  to  Tooley,  fol.  10— 10th  in  Sig.  B. 

Pearson       ...        12         I         Tooley  ...        14 

Pain  ...  2  | 

U  14 

Tooley  makes-up  six  pages,  and  has  three  lines  over,  which  he 
passes  to  Bobcitson;  being  fourteen  lines  "to  the  bad"  he 
deducts  the  three  lines  he  has  passed,  which  leaves  him  eleven 
lines  "  to  the  bad."  The  line-book  is  then  passed  with  the 
making-up,  and  stands  thus  : — 

Tooley  to  Robertson,  fol.  IG— IGth  in  Sig.  B. 

Pearson        ...         12  I  Tooley  ...         11 

Pain  ...  2  |  Robertson     ...  8 

~14  14 

Robertson  niakes-up  one  ])age  to  complete  the  sheet,  and  at 
once  orders  his  C()m])nui<ins  to  "lay  down  pages."  The  pages 
are  laid  down,  each  in  its  i/nijier  place,  and  the  quoin-drawer 
overseer  ]ilaces  chases  and  furniture  round  them.     Tooley,  who 
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has  most  pages  in  the  sheet,  must  impose,  and  likewise  make 
out  and  fill  up  the  imposition  scale,  in  this  form : — 


Sigs. 

a 
o 

o 
Ph 

(5 

>> 

"o 
o 

5 

Imposed 
by 

B 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Tooley 

C 

D 



E 

Where  the  companionship  is  small  and  the  compositors  well 
acquainted  with  their  business,  this  system  is  good ;  but  it  is  not 
suitable  for  large  companionships,  too  much  time  being  usually 
wasted  by  mistakes  in  entering  or  passing  lines,  &c. 

The  compositor  in  making  out  his  "  bill,"  when  working  in  a 
companionship  of  this  description,  writes  the  number  of  pages 
he  has  made-up  and  imposed,  and  the  pages  he  has  made-up 
but  not  imposed  he  writes  on  account,  thus — 

The  Khine,  Sig.  B  4  pp.         ...  ...         £0    4    0 

Andrew  Trudger,  Sig.  B  G  pp.  Sig.  C  10  pp.     1     4    0 
On  account  The  Rhine  8  pp.        0    8    0 


J.  Pearson. 


£1  16    0 


Another  system,  adopted  chiefly  on  Monthly  Magazines,  is  to 
write  on  account,  deducting  the  account  line  each  week,  and 
also  after  the  General  Bill  is  made  out ;  and  the  compositor 
makes  out  his  bill  thus : — 


Jan.  16,  1874. 
16  pp.  The  Observer 
On  account  The  Bar 


£14    0 
4    0    0 


5     4     0 
Deduct  on  account,  Jan.  9         3  10    0 

J.  Gould.  £1  14    0 
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The  General  Bill  havin|j;  been  made  out,  the  compositor 
writes  his  hill  in  full,  ami  (k'lliiets  the  whole  amount  he  has 
written  on  account,  as  follows: — 

Jan.  23,  1874. 

12  pp.  The  Observer            ...  £0  18  0 

1  p.  4to  demy  circular,  brevier  0  5  G 

General  Bill— The  Bar      ...  5  0  7 


0    4     I 
Deduct  on  account,  Jan.  IG      4    0    0 


J.  Gould. 


£2    4     1 


Wlien  the  Ma?;azine  or  other  work  is  finished,  each  composito! 
looks  cnrefully  over  the  sheets  and  marks  the  whole  of  the 
matter  he  has  composed;  and,  when  all  have  "marked,"  the 
sheets  are  i:;ivcn  to  one  of  the  compositors  in  the  coni|)anionship, 
who  und  riakcs  to  make  out  the  General  Bill.  lie  lirst  of  all 
linds  out  how  many  paj^es  of  each  different  sort  of  ty])e  the 
ma^ia/.ine  contains,  and  puts  down  the  number  and  value  of 
each  in  separate  lines.  He  then  with  a  pai;e-cord  measures 
each  compositor's  iiiatter,  first  the  small  pica,  then  the  long 
primer,  and  lastly  the  brevier,  putting  down  the  amount  of 
each,  and  giving  the  total  amount  in  the 

General  Bill — The  Bar  vor  January. 
Thirteen  Sheets. 

Pearson 
Gould 


.38  pp.  brev.  at  3s.      £5  14  0 

103  pp.  sm-jiica,  ls.8d.     8  118 

07  pp.  l.p.  2s. Id.     ...     6  1!)  7 


£21  5  3 


Gardiner 
Searle 


£.') 

19 

0 

5 

0 

7 

5 

2 

4 

5 

3 

4 

£21     6     3 


THE   CLICKING    SYSTEM.* 

When  companionships  are  blessed  with  honest,  ui'>right,  an<l 
hard-working  clickers,  who  do  not  endeavour  to  favour  one 
comjianion,  and  be  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  another ; 
who  treat  every  one  alike,  and  act  for  the  good  of  the  "  ship," 


*  I  once  assisted  at  a  "  ru?h  "  where  the  line-lwok  and  clicking  were  coni- 
bincil  on  tUc  same  work.  The  work  was  given  to  tlie  two  companionsliiis 
by  a  chapter  each,  and  as  eacli  chapter  ended  a  page  tlie  workiiii;  of  the  two 
systems  coiiUI  easily  bo  kept  separate.  I  undcrsiood,  however,  from  tho 
clicker  (Mr.  Cox,  afterwards  Secretary  of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors) 
that  such  a  "  mix  "  was  very  seldom  resorted  to. 
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this  system  is  the  best  I  am  acquainted  with  both  for  the  com- 
positor and  his  employer.  Unil:?r  a  clicker,  the  compositor,  on 
tiis  lines,  is  enabled  to  earn  greater  wages,  through  being  ai  le  to 
remain  in  his  frame  until  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  correcting, 
and  not  losing  time  in  the  various  ways  unavoidable  in  con- 
aection  with  other  systems,  having  in  fact,  little  to  do  but. 
Jistribute  and  set ;  and  his  employer  gains  by  a  greater  amount 
•jf  work  being  turned  out,  and  by  the  work  being  done  with 
more  uniformity;  and  the  pages,  furniture,  &e.,  being  properly 
made-up  saves  time  in  making  ready  at  machine  or  press. 

There  are  several  methmls  of  paying  clickers,  however,  some 
being,  I  venture  to  say,  grossly  unjust;  one  of  which  is  to  pay 
the  clicker  the  same  number  of  hours  as  the  compositor  who 
makes  the  highest  in  ihe  companionship.  This  method  affords 
scope  to  an  unscrupulous  clicker  to  so  manage  the  copy  that 
the  quickest  workman — and  ih  we  is  sometimes  an  immense 
difference  in  the  quickness  of  comps.  belonging  to  the  same 
companionship — shall  have  the  most  straightforward  and  fattest 
copy,  and  he  can  in  many  other  ways  assist  the  swiftest 
worker,  so  that  he  (the  clicker)  may  have  the  greater  number  of 
hours  to  write,  the  consequence  being  that  the  other  members  of 
the  comjianionshi])  "share  the  loss."  There  were  other  unfair 
methods  which  I  hope  are  now  discontinued,  and  of  which  I 
need  not  speak.  Clickers,  however,  are  often  spoken  of  in 
disrespectful  terms,  simply  because  some  compositors  do  not 
properly  understand  the  working  of  the  system,  and  endeavour 
to  make  out  that  there  are  too  many  lines  to  set  for  each 
hour's  work,  or  that  the  clicker  is  not  punctual  and  industrious, 
DP  robs  his  companions  by  charging  what  he  is  not  entitled 
to.  I  believe,  in  many  instances,  if  men  did  but  cast-up  their 
lOurs'  work,  and  note  the  doings  of  their  clicker,  they  would 
lind  themselves  at  fault,  although  they  might  not  confess  it. 
I  have  riot  worked  under  many  clickers;  but  those  I  have 
oeen  placed  under  were,  I  considered,  most  upright,  energetic, 
and  honest.  Certainly,  I  recollect  a  clicker  "  making  the  bill 
pay"  by  writing,  for  several  weeks,  a  few  sheets  more  than 
were  composed,  leaving  his  companions  at  the  end  of  that  time 
considerably  in  debt.  Of  course,  this  could  not  be  continued 
long  ;  and  no  clicker  with  the  slightest  pretention  to  honesty 
would  attempt  it. 

When  a  new  companionship  is  formed,  1  think  it  would  be 
best  to  allow  the  members  to  choose  their  own  clicker  ;  *  for  it 
is  certain  they  would  fix  upon  an  honest,  industrious,  and  expert 
workman. 

*  Since  puWishing  ray  first  edition  this  lias  become  the  rule  ia"fair"  offices. 
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I  will  try  to  i;ive  a  short  explanation  of  the  system,  and  as 
lirit'ily  ami  clearly  as  I  can.  The  clicker  having  iiad  the  copy 
of  a  work  put  into  his  hands,  retjuests  his  companions  to  get  in 
letter.  While  they  are  doing  so,  he  prepares  himself  to  set  the 
notes,  chapter-headings,  poetry,  head-lines,  &c.,  required  for 
the  first  sheet.  As  soon  as  the  memljers  of  the  "  ship  "  have 
suflicient  letter  in,  they  apply  to  the  clicker  for  copy.  When 
the  clicker  finds  that  a  few  "  takings  "  are  finished  —  by  his 
companions  applying  for  a  second  "  take  " — he  commences  to 
make-up.  He  goes  to  the  first  in  the  making-up,  takes  his 
galleys  of  matter,  the  lines  of  which  he  either  counts  or 
measures  with  a  type-guage,  making  a  noie  of  them  ;  and 
proceeds  in  like  manner  with  all  the  companions,  keeping  an 
account  of  the  number  of  lines  composed  by  each,  so  that  he 
may  be  able  to  check  their  bills  when  sent  in.  When  sufiicient 
for  a  sheet  has  been  made- up  he  lays  down  the  pages  on  the 
stone,  and  acc)uaints  the  ([uoiu-drawer  overseer  of  the  same. 
That  gentleman  at  once  puts  furniture  and  chases  round  th<: 
pages.  The  clicker  then  takes  off  the  cords,  locks-up  the 
formes,  and  takes  them  to  the  proof-puller.  When  the  proof 
comes  out  it  is  given  to  the  clicker  ;  and  he  in  turn  hands  it  to 
the  first  in  the  sheet,  who  lays- up,  unlocks,  and  corrects  his 
portion.  The  proof  then  goes  round  regularly  as  before  cx- 
(dained  ;  and,  if  it  be  the  system  of  the  house,  the  last  in  the 
sheet  locks-up  the  formes,  and  takes  them  to  the  proof-puller 
to  be  pulled  for  revise. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  each  companion  gives  his  bill  to  the 
clicker,  thus — F.  Bkieulev,  54  hours.  And  the  clicker  make? 
out  his  bill  in  this  manner  : — 


COMPANIONSHIl'. 


Bill. 


hours 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

e. 

d. 

Brierley  . 

54 

2 

2 

9 

To  20  sheets  "The 

Lewis 

41 

12 

H 

Trudger,"  from 

Smale 

50 

19 

7 

sig.  B  to  X,  at 

Mathews. 

44 

14 

10 

1()S.  per  sheet   . 

16 

0 

0 

(yOulson   . 

3<) 

10  lOi 

Author's   Correc 

Burroughs 

44 

14 

10 

tious  and  Press 

James 

42 

i:? 

3 

i'roofs 

2 

5 

0 

Turner     . 

50 

Ill 

7 

On    account   on 

Suter 

45 

15 

7\ 

galleys      . 

1 

13 

2^ 

Ulackie    . 

40 

11 

8 

I'ain,  Clicke 

r  54 
503 

- 

2 

9 

19 

18 

19 

18 

"^ 

At  Uid 

.  per  1 

lour. 
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To  find  the  number  of  lines  to  the  hour  you  must  find  the 
number  of  ens  there  are  in  a  line,  and  then  divide  1000  by  that 
number,  which  we  will  take  to  be  50  ens.  thus — 
ens  in  line     50)1000 
20 
This  would   make  the  number  of  lines  to  the  hour  20;   but 
should  the  work  in  hand  be  a  solid  reprint,  it  is  usual  to  put  on 
a  line  and  sometimes  two,  which  would  make  the  hour's  work, 
of  course,  21  or  22  lines.     If  on  the  other  hand  the  work  is 
leaded  and  manuscript,  a  line  or  two  is  deducted  to  compensate 
the  compositor  for  the  extra  trouble  of  inserting  the  leads. 

By  reducing  the  amount  of  the  general  bill  to  pence,  and 
dividing  by  the  number  of  hours  written,  we  arrive  at  the  price 
per  hour,  viz.,  O^d.  It  will  be  seen,  that  I  have  put  the  clicker 
down  for  the  full  amount  of  hours  the  line  is  supposed  to  have 
licen  on.  Should  the  clicker  however  lose  any  time,  by  coming 
late,  or  in  any  other  manner,  it  would  have  to  be  deducted. 

la  some  unfair  offices,  according  to  Sovt/nvard's  Practical 
Printing, — "There  is  a  system  of  organising  three  classes  of 
companionships.  The  first  class  companionships  have  all  the 
best  kind  of  work,  and  are  paid  sevenpence  or  eightpence  per 
hour.  The  second  class  take  the  medium  work,  and  are  paid 
sixpence  per  hour.  The  third  and  lowest  class  get  all  the 
inferior  work,  for  which  they  are  paid  Hvepence  per  hour. 
In  such  cases  the  men  are  not  paid  for  the  fat,  which  is  claimed 
by  the  employers  as  remuneration  for  the  clicker's  labour.""  A 
new  man  is  generally  put  in  the  third  class  companionship.  If 
he  is  a  quick  and  clean  workman  he  is  advanced  to  the  second 
class,  and  it  he  deserve  it,  he  is  ultimately  removed  to  the  first 
class.  The  first  class  is  kept  constantly  engaged;  if  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  work  some  is  taken  from  the  second  class." 

HOW   TO   CAST-UP    A    WORK. 

Set  a  line  of  m's  thus  S  S  S ,  in  a  stick,  to  the  measure  of  the 
work,  and  double  them.  Should  20  ems  and  a  thick  space 
make  the  line  it  will  be  counted  41  ens,  the  thick  space  counting 
as  an  en,  but  anytliing  under  ilie  thick  space  is  taken  lu)  note  of. 
Then  count  tlie  number  of  lines  in  a  page,  if  the  matter  be 
solid,  including  heads  and  whites;  but  if  the  page  be  leaded 
set  a  line  of  quadrats  or  m's  to  the  full  length  of  the  page, 
including  the  white  at  the  bottom,  and  count  them.  For 
illustration,  I  will  take  the  length  of  the  page  at  45  ems,  had  it 

*  Id  such  bouses  tlio  compositors  will  be  on  tlieir  "  bare  lines,"   the 
"house  "  claiming  heads  and  whites,  as  well  as  all  "  fat." 
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been  45  cms  ami  an  en  it  would  have  been  called  4(J  ems  long — 
tlio  en  counting  an  em  in  the  lenj^tli ;  but  anything  less  than  an 
en  is  dropped. 

Cast- UP. 

45    ems  long. 
40  ens  wide. 

1800  ens  in  a  page. 
i(»  pages  in  a  sheet. 


26600=20  thousand  ens  in  sheet. 
7.W.  per  1000. 

20n 
14V 


12):il7^d.  per  sheet. 


18s.  Ud. 
1    0  per  sheet  extra  if  there  are  notes. 
1    0  per  sheet  extraif  there  is  "  mixture." 


ill    0    li 

It  'vill  be  seen  that  28800  is  put  down  at  29  thousands ;  but 
284')')  ".ns  would  count  only  28  tliousands:  500  or  more  carrying 
the  1000,  under  500  not  l)eing  charged. 

"  Mixture"  is  the  insertion  in  the  text  of  paragraphs  in  type 
of  a  different  size  from  the  body  of  the  work. 

NAMES  OF  VARIOUS  SIZES  OF  BOOKS. 

t'o/io  denotes  a  sheet  of  paper  folded  into  two  leaves,  making 
four  pages;  quarto,  4to,  is  a  sheet  divided  into  four  leaves,  or 
i;ight  pages ;  octavo,  8vo,  a  sheet  into  eight  leaves,  or  sixteen 
pages;  (Jiinden'mo,  ]2mo,  a  sheet  into  twelve  leaves,  or  twenty- 
four  pages.  So,  also  —  sixteens,  16mo  ;  eighteens,  ISmo  ; 
twenty-four.o,  24ino  ;  thirty-twos.  32mo  ;  forty-eights,  48mo  ; 
<ixty-fours,  64mo,  are  the  several  designations  of  sheets  when 
folded  into  sixteen,  eighteen,  twenty-four,  thirty-two,  forty- 
aight,  and  sixty-four  leaves,  each  making  twice  the  number  of 
pages. 
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DIAGRAMS   OF  IMPOSITIONS. 


?lKg5f^4- 


Abstract  Ti  tie- 
Deeds  of  Estates 
are  printed  with 
all  the  margin  on 
the  left  side,  and 
on  single  leaves, 
being  fastened 
together  at  the 
corner. 


•3IJOMSS9jd 

3AT?s  0}  SI  gnijoj 
am  SuisodiuT 
JO  poijiani  su\jj 


Abstract  Title- Deeds  of  Estates. 


:iiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiii|imiiiiiiiinmiiii!iiii:i|, 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiittyiiiiijiiiiiiii{iiiii!iiiiii||j||j 

illi 


A  Smpfle  Sheet  of  Folio. 
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Outer  forme  of  the  Outer 
Sheet. 


Inner  forme  of  the  Outer 
Sheet. 


b2 

Outer  forme  of  the  Inner 
Sheet. 


Inner  forme  of  the  Inner 
Sheet. 


Two  Sheets  of  Folio,  Quired,  or  lying  one  in  another. 

ImpoBtng  in  quires  may  )>o  carriod  on  to  any  extent  by  obsorring  the  following  rule : — 
SupiH'Sf  the  work  to  consist  of  32  pagca,  or  8  ahueta,  then,  any  two  pagea  whose  united 
niiijilieiB  make  33.  are  to  be  impoaed  together;  as.  1.  33— lU.  14—12,  21,  &c.  There  miut  bo 
a  little  leu  furniture  la  the  backs  of  the  inner  sheeta  than  in  the  outer  ones. 


A  Half  Sheet  of  Quarto,  Imposed  as' a  Slip 


THE    LETTEK-PKE8S    PBINTKR. 
OVTEB  FOBlfB.  INNEK  FORUB. 
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A  Sheet  of  Common  Quarto. 

O0TRR  FORME.  INNER  FORME.     

i^mmsm  KMiniijiijyiiiiii m^iiiiiiiiimiii ijiiwiiiji. 


Two  Half-Sheets  of  Quarto,  worked  together. 


4G 
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OUTBR  FOBUB.  INNBE  FORHB. 


A  Sheet  of  Common  Octavo. 

OUTEB  FCSHE.  INNBB  FORMB. 


A  Sheet  of  Octavo,  the  Broad  Way,  commonly  used 
in  Works  of  Music. 


OUTER  VOUME 

HlJjiilli 


Till;    LKTTEK-l'KESS    I'HIMKK. 

INNKB  fouuh:. 
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Two  Half-Sheets  of  Common  Octavo,  worked  together. 


Half  a  Sheet  of  Common 
Octavo. 


Two  Quarters  of  a  Sheet  of 
Octavo,  worked  together. 
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INNER  PORHB. 


A  Sheet  of  Octavo,  1 2  of  the  work,  and  4  of  other  matter. 

OUTER  FORUE.  INNER  FORKS. 


C«^.t3fl 


A  Sheet  of  Octavo,  Imposed  from  the  Centre. 
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A  Half-Sheet  of  Octavo,  Two  Quarters  of  a  Sheet  of 

Imposed  from  the  Ceutre.  Ociavo,  Imposed  from  theCentre 

OL'TElt    fOIlJIK.  INNKR    FORME. 


A   Sheet   of   Twelves 
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OPTER   FORME.  INV-^-"    ■^nnv" 

18    I    19        6 


A  Sheet  of  Twelves,  without  cutting. 


(H'TICIl    I'OUMiO 


•     &aaBBS£i: 


A  Sheet  of  Twelves,  with  Two  Signatures. 
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A  Common  Half-Sheet  of  A  Half-Sheet  of  Twelves, 

Twelves.  without  cutting. 


A  Half-Sheet  of  Twelves.  A  Half-Sheet  of  Twelves. 

Different  methods  of  Imposing,  from  the  Centre. 

d2 
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OUTKR    FORME.  INS'KIl    KOUMK. 


A  Sheet  of  Twelves,   Imposed  from  the  Centre. 

OUTEE  FORME.  INNSA  rOBHE. 


Two  Half-Sheets  of  Twelves,  worked  together. 
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A    Half  Sheet   of   Twelves,    8   of   the   work, 
and    4   of   other    matter. 


Eight   Pages,    Imposed   as   a   Slip 
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Outer  forme  of  a  Sheet  of  Long  Twelves,  withou. 


Outer  forme  of  a  Sheet  of  Long  Twelves,  with  Inset 


Outer  forme,  Long  Twelves,  to  be  folded  without  cutting. 
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Innci  iomie  oi  a  Sheet  of  Long  Twelves,  without  Inset. 

I 


Inner  forme  of  a  Sheet  of  Long  Twelves,  with  Inset. 


Inner  forme,  Long  Twelves,  to  be  folded  without  cutting. 


66 
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'  .*3??Tr;rfa  ^tuSBHt 


ii'Ilill  -     '-  Ili3|i|i|i 


illli      iliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiil  III  iiiiiiiiliiiiiliiiiillll 


r 


III  IWIIIIi 


A    Half  Shcrt  cl   Si 


A   Hcjil  bli.  .  >  ot  Twenties. 
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INNER  FORME 


57 


A    Sheet    of    Sixteens. 


5S 
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OUTER  FOIIME. 


A    Sheet    of    Twenties. 
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A   Half-Sheet  of  Eighteens 


WliRn  tlie  white  (laper  is  worked  off,  traii8|iose  pages  11  ami  8  to  tin-  phice  of  7  ; 
and  pagcn  7  aiul  12  to  the  plaue  o£  11  and  S :  this  done,  tile  siieet  wiil  told  up  Tigiit. 


A  Half-Sheet  of  Eighteens,  without  transposition. 

Thia  iiupositiou  Is  made  so  th.it  tliere  need  1)c  no  tiaiisi)osition  of  pages  during  the 
vviirkiug  off.  It  is  an  ol)jectionai>lc  oue,  liowever.  for  it  leaves,  wben  cut  up,  three  siu^jle 
leaves  to  he  )>a8ted  in.  iiiHlead  of  oue.  The  Hues  iuside  the  cliase  show  wliere  the  sheet 
has  to  lie  cut  before  foldiui;. 

I  should  reeouimend  that  tliese  impositions  (Eighteens)  be  avoided  altoifetliei,  and  some 
luoro  sim)ilo  ones  adopted,  even  wlien  it  may  neee.'vsitatfc  leaving  a  eouitJe  of  iVtank  pages 
ttt  the  eud  uf  a  yauiphlet,  or  of  using  a  luiu«ror  smaller  size  bf  paper  fur  the  woiic 
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INNKR  FORHK. 


z 

58 

95 

11 

1       ^^ 

3 

34 

27 

10 

1    M 

B2 



M   "^^^^^ 

A    Sheet  of   Eighteens,    without   cuttino 
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A    Sheet   of   Eighteens. 


62 


TUE    LKTTER- PRESS    PRINTER. 
INNKR   FORME. 


OUTBR  70RHB. 


A  Sheet  of  Twenty-Fours,  without  cutting. 
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INNER  FORME. 
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ii         OS        e     If  I     c-s        If        n       u5 

'  ■'  48  45  28_     ^;|" 


A  Sheet  of  Twenty- Fours,  with  Two  Signatures. 


6i 
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INN'KR    I'OUMK. 


ii^SiiZfe^ 


n         [9  29  8 

19         46  35    '     80 


9S  G8  oV  Ko 

7  08  55  10 


11  54  59  G 


OCT£E  FOHMS. 


A  Sheet  of  Thirty-Twos,  without  cutting. 
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IXXElt    FORMK. 
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UUIEIl  FOBMB. 


6  SI  9 

1  16  13  4 


Of        If    >         W         IS 
33         48  45 


A  Sheet  of  Thirty-Twos,  with   Four  Signatures. 
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i  iii 

^^-^ — 

(15 

"'    1 

4»f-^- 

Ji    *      ^^ 

A  Half-Sheet  of  Twenty-Fours,  the  Sixteen  way. 


Outer  fornne  of  a  Sheet  of  Lonp'  Sixteens,  without  cuttinfr. 
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A  Half -Sheet  of  Twenty  Fours,  the  Sixteen  way, 
to  be  folded  without  cutting 


Inner  forme  of  a  Sheet  of  LonefSixteens  without  cutting 
e2  ^ 


68 


TBB    LBTTUB-l'RlSSS    PRINTBB. 


S           11                OS            s 

1  1 

U 

1            24                 21            4 

■  III 

B                                                                       1 

15 

■ 

- 

■ 

A  Half-Sheet  of  Thirty-Sixes,  with  Two  Sie^natures. 
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A  Half-Sheet  of   FortyEi^ts,  with  Three  Sigs, 


70 


THE   LGTTES-FREBS   PRINTER. 


A  Half-Sheet  of  Seventy-Twos,  with  Three  Signatures 
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A  Half-Sheet  of  Ninety-Sixes,  with  Six  Signatures 


72 
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HI        IZl         9ZI        m    1     OOT        601         ZU        16 
119        122         123        118   1     101        108        105        104 


99         CI  SI         IS     ill     tS  86  96         IS 

71         74  75         70     ill     85  92  89         68 


'^  ill 


OS    £9     Z9    IS  11   98    fi^     81"    ££ 
55    58     A9    64   I   37    44     41    -10 


8  6  ei  Q      lllllll     ZZ        IZ  9Z         £o 

1        ifi  1:1        4      j|l    10       no  ni        IS 


Outer  forme  of  a  Slieel  of  Sixty  Fours,  witli  tight  Sigs 
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Inner  forme  of  a  Sheet  &f  Sixty  Fours,  with  Ei^ht  Slgs 


XUt:    LliTTEK-rUESS    TRINTEK. 


FURNITURE. 

At  the  suggestion  of  several  compositors  I  give  lueasuremeiit  > 
of  furniture  required  in  impositions.  Although  they  have  been 
very  carefully  made,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  test  their 
accuracy  with  a  sheet  of  the  paper  to  be  used  before  sending 
formes  to  press,  as  the  sizes  of  paper  differ  a  little  occasionally. 

DIAGRAM  SHOWING  GUTTERS,  BACKS,  HEADS,  AND  TAILS. 


'     ,       .  /  /.■iKi.siiitniniis  mat/  be  better  understood. 

I  give  ihv  ahucc  diacjram,  to  which  those  who  are  not  thorovghli/ 
wquainted  icilh  the  imposition  of  book-work  will  do  well  to  i-e.f\r 
when  making-up  fui-niture. 

Royal   8vo. — 26   ems  wide,    46  ems   long.      Gutters  9^  ems, 

backs  13  ems,  heads  13  ems. 
Royal  1 2mo. — 22  ems  wide,  38  ems  long.      Gutters  6^  ems, 

backs  9  ems,  heads  10  ems,  off-cnt  12^  ems. 
Royal  12mo. — 19  ems  wide,    36   ems   long.      Gutters  9  ems, 

backs  11  ems,  heads  12  ems,  off-cut  15  ems. 
Royal  18mo. — 17  ems   wide,   31   ems  long.     Gutters   7  ems. 

backs  8.J  ems,  heads  7  ems,  off-cut  9  cms. 
Royal  32nio. — 14  ems  wide.   26   cms   long.     Gutters   3^  ems, 

liacks  '>},  cms,  hea<ls  4  cms,  tails  4  cms.     This  furnirure  i 

for  pages  made  up  to  :i  longer  lengtli  thai  usual. 
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Demy  8vo.— 24  ems  wide,   41   ems   long.      Gutters  8^  ems, 

backs  10  ems,  heads  10^  ems. 
Demy  8vo.— 22  ems  wide,   38  ems  long.     Gutt^s  10|  ems, 

backs  13  ems,  heads  13|-  ems. 
Demy  12mo.— 19  ems  wide,  35  ems  long.     Gutters  6  ems,  backs 

8  ems,  heads  8  ems,  off-cut  10  ems. 
Demy  18mo.— 16  ems  wide,  27  ems  long.    Gutters  of  ems,  backs 

7^  ems,  heads  6^  ems,  off-cut  8^  ems. 
Demy  32mo. — 12  ems  wide,  21  ems  long  (same  size  page  as 

"  Compositor's  Guide  and  Pocket  Book.")    Gutters  4  ems, 

backs  o^  ems,  heads  4^  ems,  tails  6  ems. 

Crown  8vo. — 23  ems  \vide,   37   ems  long.     Gutters   7^   ems, 

backs  8  ems,  heads  7k  ems. 
Crown  8vo.— 20  ems  wide"  35  ems  long.    Gutters  8J  ems,  backs 

11  ems,  heads  9i  ems. 
Crown  12mo. — 16  ems  wide,  32  ems  long.     Gutters  5^  ems, 

backs  7  ems,  heads  6  ems,  off-cut  8  ems. 
Crown  18mo. — 14  ems  wide,  24  ems  long.     Gutters  5  ems, 

backs  7  ems,  heads  5  ems,  off -cut  6|  ems. 
Crov/n  32mo. — 11  ems  wide,  18  ems  long.     Gutters  3  ems,  backs 

5  ems,  heads  3|  ems,  tails  6  ems. 

Foolscap  8vo. — 18  ems  wide,  32  ems  long.     Gutters  6^  ems, 

backs  8  ems,  heads  7  k  ems. 
Foolscap  12mo. — 14  ems  wide,  26  ems  long.     Gutters  5  ems, 

backs  7  ems,  heads  7  ems,  off-cut  8  ems. 
Foolscap  18mo. — 12  ems  wide,  20  ems  long.     Gutters  4|  ems, 

backs  5  ems,  heads  6  ems,  tails  6i  ems. 


GENERAL   REMARKS. 

The  impositions  given  for  half-sheet  of  octavo  (page  47), 
sheet  of  octavo  (page  46),  half-sheet  of  sixteens  (page  56), 
common  half-sheet  of  twelves  (page  51),  and  sheet  of  twelves 
(page  49),  are  the  impositions  usually  adopted  in  book-houses 
for  works  running  over  many  sheets  ;  it  is  therefore  taken  for 
granted,  when  the  compositor  lays  down  his  pages  that  he 
follows  one  of  these  impositions,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

The  impositions  in  the  preceding  pages  embrace  schemes 
sufficient  for  every  purpose.  Several  which  have  found  a 
place  in  other  Hand-books  are  omitted  here  as  unnecessary, 
:ind  new  ones  are  given  instead,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be 
:ound  more  useful  in  general  book-work.  A  few  half-sheets 
and  quarter-sheets,  being  simply  repetitions  of  the  foregoing 
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impositions,  are  also  omitted.  Sheets  and  half-sheets  imposed 
from  the  centre,  however,  will  be  found,  such  impositions  being 
in  many  instances  very  convenient  Where  short  or  blank  pages 
occur  in  a  sheet ;  for,  being  imposed  from  the  centre,  the  light 
or  blank  pages  may  be  surrounded  by  the  full  pages,  which  in 
working — at  hand-press  especially — is  a  great  advantage. 

In  large  London  book-houses,  where  the  clicking  system  is 
carried  on,  the  compositor  is  not  called  upon  to  lay  down  and 
impose  his  pages,  nevertheless  n  knowledge  of  impositions  ought 
to  be  possessed  by  every  workman  ;  for  the  want  of  such  know- 
ledge— which  might  at  any  time  be  required  of  him — may  prove 
seriously  detrimental  to  his  interests. 

In  the  country  especially,  both  in  jobbing  and  news-offices, 
to  know  how  to  lay  down  pages  and  impose  them  is  indis- 
pensable. In  such  offices  compositors  are,  in  many  instances, 
unable  to  accomjjlish  the  simplest  impositions  ;  and  one  who  is 
perfect  in  them,  even  to  an  octavo  sheet  only,  is  a  very  useful 
man. 

The  introduction  of  large  machines  into  i)ook-houses,  and 
their  employment  for  book-printing,  renders  it  unnecessary 
that  any  of  the  many-page  impositions  should  be  omitted,  they, 
in  some  houses,  being  in  as  great  request  as  even  the  ordinary 
sheets  of  8vo  and  12mo. 

I  extract  the  following  instructions  from  my  "Compositor's 
Guide  and  Pocket  Book  ": — 

"When  a  pamphlet  of  a  single  sheet  or  half -sheet  is  to  be 
imposed,  use  an  imposition  that  will  fold  without  cutting,  as 
such  will  be  found  most  convenient  for  stitching. 

"  If  formes  containing  many  pages  of  a  work  arc  to  be 
imposed,  adopt  such  impositions  as  contain  several  signatures ; 
for  a  work  could  not  be  bound  neatly  if  each  section  contained 
an  unusual  number  of  pages.  For  instance,  a  sheet  of  twenty- 
fours  witii  two  signatures  will  fold  tiie  same  as  two  sheets  of 
twelves,  and  a  sheet  of  thirty-twos  with  four  signatures  will, 
when  cut-up,  fold  the  same  as  four  sheets  of  octavo. 

"As  half-sheets  are  simi)ly  the  two  formes  of  sheets  locked 
up  in  one  chase  they  may  l)e  laid  down  by  following  the  fore- 
going impositions.  For  example,  a  half-sheet  of  forty-eights  is 
a  sheet  of  twenty-fours  imposed  in  one  chase,  a  half-sheet  of 
sixty-fours  is  a  sheet  of  thirty-twos  in  one  chase,  and  so  with 
others. 

"  It  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  compositor  to  say  that 
In  nearly  ail  impositions  the  first  page  is  laid  down  on  the  left 
hand,  and  that  when  all  are  laid  down  the  numbers  of  the  folios 
<f  each  pair  of  pages  when  added  together  will  make  one  more 
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than  the  number  of  pages  in  the  sheet  or  half-sheet.  For 
example,  see  sheet  of  thirty-twos — 1  and  64  =65;  33  and 
32  =  65  ;  25  and  40  =  65  ;  57  and  8  =  65,  &c. 

"  In  pamphlets  containing  a  greater  number  of  pages  than 
can  be  imposed  in  a  couple  of  chases  and  worked  as  a  sheet,  it 
will  be  best  to  impose  the  pages  so  that  the  half-sheets  or 
quarter  sheets  can  be  "  inset,"  for  the  convenience  of  stitching. 
A  pamphlet  of  56  pages  might  be  imposed  as  a  sheet  of 
sixteens,  a  sheet  of  octavo,  and  a  half-sheet  of  octavo  ;  that  is, 
32,  16,  and  8  pages.  The  eight  inner  pages  (25  to  32)  to  work 
as  half-sheet;  the  next  sixteen  inner  pages  (17,  18,  19,  20,  21, 
22,  23,  24.  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  3t),  40)  as  a  sheet  of  octavo : 
and  the  remainder  as  a  sheet  of  sixteens." 

All  impositions — except  the  half-sheet  of  eighteens,  v/hich  is 
different  from  the  others — are  built  upon  the  same  foundations : 
8vo  and  12mo.  The  sheet  of  sixty-fours  (half-sheet  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eights,  if  imposed  in  one  chase)  is  eight 
sheets  of  8vo  ;  the  half-sheet  of  ninety-sixes  is  six  sheets  of 
8vo ;  the  half-sheet  of  seventy-twos  is  three  sheets  of  12mo ; 
the  half-sheet  of  forty-eights  is  three  sheets  of  8vo  ;  the  sheet 
of  eighteens  is  a  sheet  of  12rao,  and  a  half-sheet  of  12mo  im- 
posed as  an  off-cut,  either  for  an  "  inset "  or  to  form  a  separate 
half -sheet,  &c.,  &c. 

A   BOOK-WORK    FORME    IMPOSED    IN    A   JOB-CHASE,    TO    WORK 
ON    MACHINE. 


As  some  machines  allow  very  little  furniture  at  the 
gripper-edge,  chases  with  cross-bars  cannot  be  used  in  im- 
posing book-formes  to  be  worked  on  them,  it  will,  therefore, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  necessary  to  impose  the  pagas 
well  to  one  side  of  the  chase,  as  in  the  above  diagram. 


JOB-WORK. 


Job-Printing  includes  an  infinite  variety  of  different  descrip- 
tions of  work,  in  most  of  whicli  tlie  compositor  is  called  upon 
to  exercise  his  skill  or  taste,  by  displaying  lines  so  that, 
according  to  the  class  of  job,  they  shall  appear  bold  and 
effective,  or  artistic  and  neat.  Jobbing  is  quite  different  from 
book  or  news- work  composition  ;  and  the  effect  of  every  variety 
of  type  and  ornament  should  be  studied  and  borne  in  mind  by 
the  compositor,  as  no  one  can  set  ah  attractive  job  without 
understanding  the  effects  produced  by  the  material  at  his 
disposal.  The  jobbing  compositor,  in  addition  to  "picking  up  " 
types,  should  be  able,  on  examining  his  copy,  and  receiving 
instructions  as  to  the  description  of  job  it  is  required  to  make, 
to  decide  how  it  should  be  disi)layed,  and  know  how  to  display  it. 
To  be  a  good  jobbmg-hand  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  compositor  should  be  a  "  whip."  The  qualities  required 
of  him  most  are  a  quick  perception  of  the  features  to  be 
brought  prominently  out  in  the  work  in  hand,  and  in  so 
arranging  that  he  loses  no  time  in  bringing  out  those  features, 
by  setting  useless  lines,  and,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the 
unskilful  workman,  in  being  compelled  to  almost  re-set  a  job 
after  it  is  supposed  to  be  finished — or  ought  to  have  been 
finished.  A  good  jobbing-hand,  well  used  to  the  office  in 
whith  he  is  working,  can  fix  at  once  on  the  type  that  he  will 
require  for  any  line.  If  he  wishes  to  make  a  full  line  of  any 
word,  lie  will  go  with  confidence  to  the  type  that  he  expects  will 
make  the  line  and  set  it,  and  find,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  type  makes  what  he  requires -a  full  line;  and  so  on 
throughout  the  job  in  hand,  which,  when  once  in  type,  needs 
no  alteration  to  bring  it  down  to  the  .-^ize  of  the  paper  or  to 
drive  it  out  so  that  it  shall  fill  the  sheet.  Every  compositor 
should  endeavour  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  com- 
po.-ition  of  miscellaneous  work,  as  it  is  a  great  source  of 
annoyance  to  find  that  a  man  who  is  put  on  to  assist  cannot 
earu  his  wages,  and  is  in  fact  a  hindrance  to  others,  in  a 
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jobbing  office.  But  for  even  the  best  hands  to  be  able  to 
proceed  with  theii'  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  it  is 
neccssarj^  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
descriptions  of  tjpe  the  office  contains,  and  know  where  to  find 
it  without  having  to  waste  time  in  seeking. 

GENERAL    ARRANGEMENT. 

To  facilitate  the  execution  of  work,  and  to  prevent  unne- 
cessary embarrassment  to  the  workmen,  every  rack  ought  to  be 
numbered  or  lettered,  and  all  the  cases  numbered,  and  numbers 
should  be  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  racks  corresponding  with 
those  on  the  cases  in  the  racks.  It  the  racks  are  lettered  (say 
A,  B,  C,  &c.),  the  cases  belonging  to  rack  A  ought  to  be 
numbered  also — lA,  2A,  3A,  &c.,  and  all  cases  ought  to  be 
placed  in  their  proper  places.  Every  case  should  be  labeled 
with  lines  of  the  type  it  contains,  and  it  would  be  a  convenient 
plan  to  paste  a  slip  of  each  description  of  type  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  give  the  number  of  the  case  containing  it,  thus — 

lA    REFORMATION. 

POSTPONEMENT   OF   LECTURE. 
BY    THIE    .A-TTTHIOE,    OIF 

2  B  In  Affsctionat@  Hsmembrancs  of 

ASTRONOMY. 

THE  ROYAL  BLUB  BOOK  OFFICE. 

This  sheet  should  be  pasted  on  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  rack, 
or  on  the  rack  itself,  so  that  the  compositor  would  see  at  a 
glance  where  the  type  he  requires  is  to  be  found.  A  book 
might  also  be  kept  containing  a  line  of  each  sort  of  type, 
numbered  and  lettered  as  on  the  cases,  which  would  be  a  handy 
reference  for  any  compositor  not  used  to  the  office,  or  to  show 
to  any  customer  who  might  wish  to  choose  a  particular  type  for 
a  job.  The  larger  types  ought  to  be  properly  arranged  on 
shelves,  with  slips  of  wood  between  each  line  of  type  ;  and  the 
largest  wood  type  should  be  set  on  edge,  and  each  letter  labeled 
on  its  end,  or  a  label  placed  below  each  set  of  letters,  thus — 


Type  on  edge 

AAABB 1 CCDD  |  EEEE  FFGG  |  IIUIII 

Face  of  phelf 

a|b|c|d|       e       |f|g|h|i 

By  which  arrangement  much  space  is  saved;  and  if  the  hibels 
are  printed  on  cards,  and  tacked  on  the  face  of  the  shelves,  they 
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will  remain  firm.  An  uprijiht  ought  to  be  placed  between  the 
types,  at  intervals,  to  keep  them  from  falling  over — say, 
between  B  and  C,  D  and  E,  E  and  F,  G  and  H,  I  and  J,  &c. 
When  kejit  in  this  manner,  the  types  can  be  set  from  the 
shelves  with  nearly  as  much  case  as  a  line  of  caps.  The  cases 
most  in  use  should  be  kept  up,  so  as  to  be  always  at  hand  ;  and 
any  case  taken  out  of  the  rack  for  temporary  use  must  be  re- 
turned as  soon  as  done  with  ;  in  fact,  everything  in  an  office 
ouiiht  to  have  a  "  proper  place,  and  everything  should  be  kept 
in  its  proper  place." 

Shelves  should  be  made  to  fit  the  empty  ends  of  "  whole  " 
frames.  Small  jobs  that  require  to  be  kept  standing  ought  to 
be  tightly  corded  and  put  on  galleys,  which  would  be  out  of  the 
way  on  those  shelves,  and  could  easily  be  got  at.  But  as  soon 
as  a  job-'s  done  with,  let  it  be  distributed  as  speedily  as  possible ; 
and  no  i'orme  that  has  been  unlocked  on  bulks,  boards,  imposing- 
stone,  or  anywhere  else,  must  be  allowed  to  stand  long  before 
being  cleared  away — to  prevent  "pie."  Leads,  reglets,  rules, 
&c.,  &c.,  that  are  turned  out  in  distribution  ought  to  be  cleareil 
aAvay  at  once. 

Forme-racks  are  very  useful  in  every  office  ;  jobs  requiring 
to  stand  in  chase  should  have  a  label  attached  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  chase,  on  which  is  written  a  description  of  the  job,  and 
be  placed  in  the  forme-rack. 

BE6LETS,   FDRNITCRE,    ETC. 

Cut  reglets  to  the  lengths  required  for  different-sized  bills, 
commencing  at  crown  quarto,  and  wood  furniture  and  side- 
sticks  to  pica  ems,  commencing  from  about  eighteen  ems,  where 
no  metal  furniture  is  used,  and  increasing  in  length  by  two  ems 
up  to  say  fifty  ems,  and  over  that  by  four  cms.  Keep  "  sets  " 
of  furniture,  with  side  and  foot-sticks  for  different  sizes  of  bills, 
especially  for  those  most  required  ;  and  when  not  in  use  tie  up 
and  keep  them  in  pigeon  holes,  or  in  any  other  place  where 
they  will  be  always  at  hand.  Metal  furniture  and  quotations 
ought  to  be  found  in  every  jobbing  office. 


DISPLAY. 

I  WILL  not  attempt  to  lay  down  imperative  rnles  to  guide  the 
compositor  to  display  every  class  of  work;  although  I  may  say 
all  depends  upon  the  proper  arrangoncnt  of  lines  in  variuii- 
lengths,  and  the  proper  selection  of  different  faces  and  sizes  of 
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type,  which,  by  harmoniously  blending,  will  produce  the  best 
effect;  and  in  the  case  of  posters,  &c.,  they  must  be  so  arranged 
that  the  purport  of  the  announcement  can  at  once  be  seen. 
Heavy  lines  ought  not  to  follow  each  other  without  being 
relieved  by  lighter  ones,  and  full  lines  must  have  two  or  three 
shorter  lines  of  various  lengths  between  them  to  permit  of  their 
showing  to  advantage.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  display  which  would  be  considered  good  for  a  poster 
would  not  be  suitable  for  a  card  or  circular  (see  page  83),  or 
for  any  other  description  of  fancy-work.  The  display  of  a  job 
must  be  in  keeping  with  its  character;  for  a  poster  it  must  be 
done  with  the  object  of  catching  the  eye — bold  and  effective ; 
for  cards,  circulars,  billheads,  memorandums,  note  headings, 
&c.,  it  ought  to  be  neat  and  artistic.  Proper  "whiting"  (leading 
or  spaciiig-out)  of  jobs,  is  most  important.  By  properly  whiting, 
a  job  but  indifferently  displayed  will  be  rendered  passable  ;  but 
a  job,  however  well  displayed,  if  improperly  whited,  may  be 
utterly  spoiled  in  appearance.  The  better  to  illustrate  my 
meaning,  I  give  the  circular  on  the  next  page,  ''  whited  "  pro- 
perly and  improperly. 

Beside  the  illustration  given  of  a  displayed  circular,  a  very 
neat  and  satisfactory  job  can  be  produced  by  simply  running  on 
in  script,  italic,  or  even  roman,  without  display,  in  the  following 
manner — 
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The  following;  illnstrntion  of  a  poster  overcrowded  with 
heavy  and  full  lines,  and  the  same  relieved  with  light  and 
shorter  lines,  will  further  explain  the  meaning  of  what  I  have 
said — 
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To  set  posters  of  this  description,  or  any  that  may  require 
nearly  every  line  to  be  displayed,  first  glance  over  the  copy 
and  decide  which  shall  be  tlie  most  prominent  lines.  Set  the 
lines  fixed  upon,  and  lay  them  on  the  imposing-stone  about  the 
distance  apart  you  would  like  them  to  occupy  when  the  bill  is 
finished ;  and  then  fill  in  the  secondary  and  catch  lines.  The 
secondary  lines  should  be  set  lighter  or  in  such  types  as  are  best 
adapted  to  heighten  the  display  of  the  principal  ones  ;  and  only 
large  enough  to  drive  the  bill  out  to  the  proper  length.  In  the 
poster  on  the  opposite  page,  for  instance,  the  lines  "  Clearing 
out,"  "J.  Simpkinson's,"  "Drapery,"  "Fancy  Goods,"  and 
"  Reduction  of  50  per  cent."  would  be  set  first,  and  laid  on  the 
stone,  and  then  the  other  lines  filled  in. 

Circulars,  either  in  the  style  of  notes  or  letters,  and  signed  by 
the  issuer,  ought  to  be  run  on,  without  any  attempt  at  display  — 
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Cards,  invoice  headings,  memorandums,  &c.,  afford  infinite 
scope  for  display,  and,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  compositor, 
or  according  to  "  orders,"  are  set  in  plain,  bold,  small,  or  fancy 
types,  or  in  script. 

Instead  of  giving  pages  of  matter  descriptive  of  the  methods 
of  composing  billlieads,  memorandums,  note-headings.  &c.,  which 
would  only  embarrass  the  young  compnsitor,  I  select  the 
following  to  illustrate  various  methods  of  displaying  such 
jobs : — 
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THORN ABY    ROAD, 

^torl^ton, 188 


i0HjIjt  0f  WM.  CRAGGS, 

GROCER.  TEA  DEALER,  AND  PROVISION  MERCHANT. 


DUNUAS    STREET, 

Middlesbrough,  1880. 


To  MELLANBY  &  SOUS, 

IRON  MERCHANTS. 


D  URHAM, 188 


to    FRANK    STRAP,   Sr., 

BUTCHER. 


DATE    STREET,    WALWORTH    BOAD, 

London.  188 


^t..  to  nV*.  JC.   <^eat&on, 

BUILDER,  PLASTERER,  HOUSE  DECORATGR,  PAPtR  HANGER,  ftc. 
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CHURCH  STREET, 

llibMtsbrottgl], 


-/cT. 
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tzmf^'  '^~^,iiJo/jmj 


e#uvfiei3n. 


lidmAamc*)  smk  (m<imm<(i. 


Particulars  if  required. 


MEMORANDUM. 


1)      n 


FROM 

JOSEPH  HENRY, 

STOCKTON. 
Residence:  Gilkes  Street, 
Eston. 


To. 


.188... 


JFurniture  Bealer^  39|)holsterer,  antji  Sttttjcutakcr. 


FROM 

J.     CORNER, 

158,  PINE  STREET, 

MIDDLESBROUGH. 


MEMORANDUM 
\  To 


.188... 


CHEAP       rAPKR-HANGINGS. 
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!  STATIONER,  NEWSAGENT,! 
I  PRINTER,  &o.  I 


^yMu/a/e^^toeean^ 
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Uyiverpoolj 
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Middlesbrough  Academy, 
Middlesbrough, 


1880 


^ooleij,   fJtokaK±&.aiL,  and.  f^a., 

§U,  ^^tLcat  (Dtjn.aiidr-  <0^Lteet, 

J^eLuca&Lle  -  u/mn  -  £fij  n  < 


JOB-WORK — DISPLAY. 


Curved  lines  introduced  by  way  of  variety  sometimes  enhance 
ihe  beauty  of  display.  Brass  curves  and  curvilinear  furniture 
nave  been  introduced  to  the  trade  to  facilitate  the  forming  of 
curves,  and  of  course  are  useful.  Where,  hoAvever,  such  appli- 
ances have  not  found  their  way  into  an  office,  and  the  compositor 
desires  to  introduce  a  curved  line,  I  consider  the  best  method 
is,  in  the  first  place,  to  set  up  the  whole  of  the  job  with  the 
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BRA8SFIN18HER  &  TINSMITH. 
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OAK  STEEET, 


^^X.ESBiaO'^ 


(^ 


^ 


exception  of  the  curved  line;  slide  it  on  the  imposing  stone, 
and  place  the  furniture  round  it.  Slackly  quoining  the  side- 
stidc,  open  the  page  where  the  line  is  to  be  introduced,  and, 
having  previously  prepared  the  curved  line,  insert  it,  using 
quadrats,  quotations,  or  whatever  is  most  convenient,  in  the 
manner  indicated,  to  secure  it  in  its  place.  Tighten  the  quoins 
uradually,  and  lock  up. 


To  form  the  curve  it  is  best  to  cut  brass  rule  to  about  the 
height  of  a  lead,  and  it  may  be  bent  to  the  desired  curve  by 
beating  it  on  a  piece  of  round  wood.  The  rules  and  quadrats 
in  the  above  illustration,  are  left  type-high  to  better  ilhistratc 
the  mode  of  proci^dure. 
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BUSINESS  CARD. 

THOMAS    PARKINSON, 

DECORATOR, 


GLASS    GILDER,  &c., 
35,    GEORGE    STREET, 

MIDDLESBROUGH. 


VISITING   CARD. 


The  following  examples  of  different  styles  of  titles  are  coijieii 
trom  various  works,  the  types  used  being  as  nearly  as  possible 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  tlie  pages.  They  are  selected 
more  on  account  of  the  little  display  they  reiiiiire  than  for 
anything  else ;  for  it  often  occurs  that  the  compositor  who  is 
not  familiar  with  tlie  composition  of  titles  is  more  puzzled  how 
to  make  a  respectable  title  out  of  a  few  lines  than  he  is  where 
the  matter  for  display  is  more  profuse.  The  illustrations 
given  will  guide  tlie  compositor  in  the  display  and  whiting  of 
titles,  which  is  of  a  different  character  to  that  of  gener.il 
''il)bing-work. 
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In  the  hope  of  assisting  the  compositor  in  the  composition  ot 

posters  and  hand-bills,    I  will   give  a  few   illustrations,  witli 

remarks  on  what  I  consider  the   most  expeditions  modes  of 

setting  the  same.     The  following  is  the  usual  style  of  sale  lull 

■!  the  North  of  England — 


MIDDLESBRO^"ON-TEES. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  VALUABLE  MAHOGANY 
HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE  AND  EFFECTS. 

MR.  J.  HEWARTSON 

Begs  to  announce  that  he  has  received  instructions  to 

SELL    BY   AUCTION, 

AT  HIS  CENTRAL  SALE  ROOMS, 

On  TUESDAY,  JULY  10,  1830, 

The  Valuable    Household 

riTENITITHE 

AND    HOUSEHOLD    APPOINTMENTS. 
The  Sitting-Room 

Comprises  Mahogany  Sofa,  in  hair-seating;  Mahogany  Easy 
Chair,  spring  stuffed,  in  hair-seating  ;  set  of  six  Balloon-backed 
Chairs  ;  massive  IMahogany  Centre  Table,  on  pedestal ;  Wheeler 
and  Wilson's  Sewing  Machine,  in  perfect  working  order  ;  four 
Pictures,  in  gilt  Frames ;  sweet-toned  PIANO-FORTE,  in 
Rosewood  Case. 

The   Breakfast  Room 

Comprises  Couch,  Easy  Chair  and  six  single  Chairs,  Mahogany 
Centre  Table,  Stand  Table,  Carpet  and  Hearth  Rug.  (ias 
Pendent,  Fender  and  Fireirons,  three  Pictures  in  Maple 
Frames,  Venetian  Blinds,  &c. 

The   Bed-Rooms 

Include  full-sized  Iron  Bedsteads,  Tudor  Bedstead,  three  prime 
Feather  Beds,  Bolsters,  and  Pillows,  Drawers,  Dressing  Tables, 
and  Bed-room  Appendages,  &c. 

Sale  to  Commencs  at  half-past  One  o'clock. 

Central  fiale  Rooms,  Midd/csliroiKj/i. 


Printed  at  the  Office  of  J.  Gould,  South-st,  Middiesbro'. 
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Suppose  the  foregoing  to  be  a  douhle-demy  poster.  First  of 
all.  lav  your  cliase  on  the  inijmsing  stone  and  "dress"  it  with 
furniture,  leaving  the  sidestieks  on  one  side.  Set  the  whole  of 
the  body  of  the  bill  from  the  word  "  Furniture  "  to  the  imprint ; 
3'ou  will  then  find  exactly  how  much  space  is  left  for  the 
heading.  Set  the  word  "  Furniture  "  in  as  bold  a  type  as  you 
consider  the  space  at  your  disposal  will  warrant — it  being  the 
])rincii)al  line.  Then  commence  at  "  .T.  Ilcwartson,"  and  set  the 
lines  down  to  '■  Furniture,"  remembering  at  the  same  time  you 
must  leave  room  for  the  heading.  Having  done  so,  set  the  top 
line  and  empty  it ;  you  will  now  know  the  amount  of  space  left 
for  the  lines  "  Important  Sale,"  &c.,  and  they  can  be  displayed 
more  or  less  to  fill  that  space,  so  as  to  make  the  bill,  when 
finished,  the  proi>er  length.  By  using  ordinary  judgment,  and 
following  these  instructions,  there  need  be  no  alteration  in  the 

iRINCEo. 
WAL 

MUSIC  HALL. 

Moiulav  and   During 
the  Week. 

First  Appearance  of 

J.ROBERTS 

"  I  am  Going!" 

Last  Sir  Nio/its  of 

FRED 

JEFFERSON ! 

Tlie  Great 
Ticket-of-Le.ave  Man 

Fit  st  A/ijii-antna'  of 

HARRY  RIPLEV, 

nARITONE. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  HARRISON 

/Jiullisls. 

TIM  SMALIN^ 
J.  CLOSE, 

h^tump  Orator. 

Time    and    /'rices    as 
iixiia! 

J.  Gould,  Printer. 
/a//  net  and 


RINCEop 
WALE 

Monday  and  During 
the  Week. 

First  Appearance  of 

"  I  am  Going  I" 

Last  Si>  Nights  of 

FRED 

The  Great 
Ticket-of-Leave  Man 

First  Appearance  of 
B-VRITOXE. 

Diifllisfs. 

Clog  Dancer. 

Stump  Or.itor. 

Time    and    /'rices    as 
usual. 


P      s 

MUSIC  HALL 

J.ROBERTS 
JEFFERSON ! 

HARRY  RIPLEY, 

Mr.(S  Mrs.  HARRISON 

JIM  SMALIN(J 
J.  CLOSE, 


.J.Gould,  Printer. 
Diride.il Jor  WurhirKj  in  Two  Colours. 
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size  of  any  line  in  the  bill  either  to  "drive  out"  or  "get  in  ;"' 
so  that  as  soon  as  the  last  line  is  emptied  j'ou  may  place  yonr 
side  and  foot  sticks  to  the  forme,  lock  up,  and  pull  a  proof" 

Set  two-colour  l)ills  as  ordinary  hills;  lock  up,  and  pull 
proof  on  dry  paper;  decide  which  lines  shall  be  in  a  different 
colour ;  then  unlock  the  forme  and  take  thcra  out,  putting  in 
the  exact  amount  of  white  required  to  fill  the  openings,  and 
lock  up.  If  it  is  intended  to  print  both  formes  together,  and 
transpose  them  for  the  second  colour,  the  two  formes  must 
l)e  imposed,  side  by  side,  in  one  chase  ;  if  it  is  intended  to 
work  each  forme  separately,  proceed  to  make  up  the  second 
forme  in  a  chase  by  itself.  First  fold  the  proof  down  tlie 
centre  to  measure  with.  Then  dress  chase  and  drop  in  the 
lines  taken  from  the  first  forme :  lay  the  folded  proof  on  the 
furniture  with  the  folded  edge  against  the  beginning  of  the 
lines,  and  make  each  line  fall  in  the  exact  position  in  the 
chase  that  it  occupies  in  tlie  proof,  by  placing  the  proper  white 
between  them,  l^ock  up,  and  both  formes  are  ready  to  be 
worked  off.  By  imposing  them  in  a  chase  side  by  side  and 
head  to  foot  they  may  be  worked  together  without  transposition, 
by  merely  turning  the  sheet  for  the  second  colour.  At  nress. 
points  would  be  used  ;  at  machine,  the  sheets  would  be  fed  to  a 
gauge  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  machine  from  the  feeder  for 
the  first  colour,  and  to  the  gauge  towards  the  feeder  for  the 
second  colour. 


ROYAL  ALHAMBRA  PALACE!  :^ 


TWELVE  NIGHTS  ONLY 


THE  GREAT  AND 
FAMOUS^  ^   , 


THE 

KING    OF 


CONJURORS  ! 

The  Mystery  of  all  Mysteries  !  ! 


Posters  and  handbills  may  be  displayed  in  many  ways  wiiii 

advantage  without  adhering  to  the  usual  method  of  using  only 

straight  lines  of  various  sizes  and   different  varieties  of  face. 

By  simply  introducing  a  line,   (especially  where  bills  contain 

o 
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only  a  few  words.)  in  an  ol>lique  direction,  or  in  any  manner 
wliich  will  iiurotliice  variety,  an  effect  both  pleasing  and 
striking  may  be  obtained. 


T 


ALL 


PEARSON 


60s.  SUITS 


The  Cheapest  place  for  every  description  of , 

0L0T2|M» 


BRIDGE-8T. 


Although  small  l)ills  of  the  above  description  are  not  con- 
sidered easy  to  compose,  they  certainly  are  not  particularly 
dilHcult,  if  properly  managed.  Cut  four  ])ica  rcglets  to  tlic 
length  required  to  leave  a  suflicicnt  margin  on  the  ])aiicr. 
mitring  the  ends;  place  the  ends  together  ami  tightly  cord  the 
square,  passing  the  twine  half-a-dozen  times  round,  but  not 
allowing  the  cord  to  overlap.  The  rules  of  the  above  will 
illustrate  the  manner  of  cutting  the  reglct  to  form  the  frame 
of  the  square.  Set  the  principal  line  of  suflicicnt  length  to 
fill  the  centre,  place  a  lead  on  each  side,  then  droji  in  the 
following  and  preceding  lines,  of  course  reducing  the  length  of 
the  leads  to  suit  the  lines  within  the  square.     When  all  have 
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been  set,  proceed  to  space  out  each  line ;  and  when  that  is 
done,  slide  the  bill  off  the  galley,  impose  and  lock  up  without 
removitiff  the  page-cord,  which  ^vill  prevent  disarrangement  of 
the  lines.  If  carefully  tied,  the  cord  will  cause  no  incon- 
venience. 

K  the  example  were  a  poster,  the  only  difference  in  setting 
it  would  be,  instead  of  making  a  square  with  four  pieces  of 
reglet,  a  square  should  be  made  inside  a  chase,  side-sticks 
forming  two  -sides,  with  quoins  inserted  to  keep  them  from 
moving. 


I^PROYISIONS 

>^  AT  /^^ 

"^^     JUDSON'S     ^^^ 


^    ^  NEW  STOKE, 

'V°%  W^  MOK-ST.  y  ^^  ^\p 


Bills  in  the  shape  of  the  above  are  set  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  one  already  described,  with  the  exception  of  the  central 
square,  which  can  be  formed  by  inserting  rules  or  reglet,  as  in 
the  illustration. 
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Many-sheet  posters  are  formidable  only  when  there  is  no 
room  to  set  tlieni  as  one  l)iU,  or  when  the  t3pe  at  the  disposal 
of  the  compositor  is  not  suitable  for  the  job.  A  line  or  two  cut 
for  the  occasion  will  surmount  the  latter  difficulty  ;  and  a  little 
calculation  the  former.  Of  course  where  a  six-,  eight-,  or 
nine-sheet  poster  can  be  set  up  and  laid  on  the  office-floor, 
it  can  easily  be  subdivided  and  then  worked  off.  But  where 
there  is  no  room  to  allow  of  its  being  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  division  in  the  copy. 
We  will  suppose  that  the  cony  for  a  nine-sheet  poster  reads : 
"  Prince  of  Wales  Music  Ha//,  Monday  next,  Feb.  6,  and  every 
evening  during  the  iceek.  The  Wondrous  Leotard  on  the  Flyimj 
Tra}ieze.  Siipported  by  a  Briitiant  Company  of  Star  Artistes. 
Time  of  Opening  and  Prices  as  usual." 

Before  proceeding  to  set  this  as  a  nine-sheet  poster — if  it 
cannot  be  set  and  laid  out  on  the  office-floor — it  will  be  necessary 
to  divide  the  copy  into  nine  sections ;  each  section  having  its 
proper  portion  of  the  display  allotted  to  it,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  compositor,  and  a  rough  sketch  of  the  bill  made 
somewhat  after  this  manner  : — 


PRINCE  OF 
MON  D 

And  Ev 

TKCE 


WALES    M 
A  Y    NEXT, 

ery  Evening  during  th 


USIC    HALL. 
FEB.    6, 

e  Week. 

OTJS 


ON    THE 


I»EZE3  ! 


Suppor 


ted  by  a  Brilliant  Com 
Opening  and  Prices  as 

IMI'HINT 


paiyr  of 

STBS  1 


Count  the  letters  in  the  principal  display  lines,  the  space 
between  each  word  being  taken  as  ecjual  to  one  letter,  and 
divide,  allowing  each  section  to  represent  a  sheet,  and  write 
the  copy  afresh  as  above. 
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Having  finished  the  sketch,  commence  by  setting  the  principnl 
lines,  "Prince  of  Wales,"  "Leotard,"  &c.,  in  such  type  as  will 
extend  across  the  three  sheets.  iSet  the  secondary  lines,  takiiiu; 
sufficient  to  make  a  full  line  m  the  middle  sheei  ;  and  should 
any  drive  over,  leave  an  equal  number  of  tyjies  from  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  to  fall  in  the  sheets  on  either  side.  It 
will  be  found  in  ])ractjce  that  but  few  of  the  small  Imes  will 
drive  over  to  the  outside  sheets.  When  the  middle  sheet  has 
been  filled,  lock  it  up  and  work  off.  After  working,  wash  the 
forme  and  lay  it  up.  The  sheet  on  either  side  can  now  be 
commenced  ;  and  in  setting  it,  use  the  reglets  that  were  used  lu 
whiting  out  the  middle  sheet.  If  you  prefer  sheet  1  to  be  set 
after  sheet  2,  the  portions  of  lines  belonging  to  that  sheet  must 
be  spaced  to  the  end  of  the  lines ;  where  catch  or  small  lines 
have  occurred  in  the  middle  sheet,  quadrats  or  furniture  of  the 
same  body  must  be  used  in  the  outer  sheets,  so  that,  when 
printed  and  placed  side  by  side,  each  line  will  range  exactly, 
and  the  sheets  when  united  appear  a.s  one  poster.  Proceed  in 
the  same  manner  with  the  remaining  sheets.  The  margin  of 
the  sheets  when  worked  should  be  as  represented  in  the  ex- 
ample given.  In  the  three  outside  sheets  ( 1, 4,  7)  n  little  margin 
must  be  left  at  the  end  of  the  lines,  to  allow  of  the  middle 
sheets  being  pasted  to  them.  The  middle  and  outside  sheets  should 
be  printed  close  to  the  front  edge  of  the  sheets,  all  the  margin 
being  left  at  the  end  of  the  lines.  At  the  bottom  of  the  first 
(1,  2,  3)  and  second  (4,  5,  6)  set  of  sheets,  also,  a  little  margin 
must  be  left,  and  the  second  and  third  set  of  sheets  must  be 
printed  close  to  the  top.  Where,  however,  there  is  convenience 
sufficient  to  allow  of  the  principal  lines  of  such  posters  being 
laid  on  the  office  floor  when  set.  the  difficulty  of  setting  many- 
sheet  bills  18  considerably  diminished. 

When  display  lines  require  spacing  between  each  letter  In 
make  them  the  desired  length,  the  spa<.^e  should  be  so  regulated 
that  the  letters  may,  as  far  as  possible,  appear  to  be  at  equal 
distances.  For  instance,  less  space  is  required  between  AW, 
and  all  letters  standing  apart  from  each  other  in  like  manner 
than  between  such  as  HI  and  those  which  stand  close. 

In  lines  of  capitals,  clarendons,  &c.,  which  are  not  condensed, 
space  corresijoiidiiig  to  the  face  of  the  tyjjes  ought  to  be  placed 
between  the  words — two  thick  spaces  or  an  cm  quad.  Expanded 
and  large-sized  heavy-faced  type  will  advantageously  stand 
more  sjyacc  ;  but  less  should  be  used  where  the  lines  are  coni- 
jwsed  of  ccmdensed  type.  Lines  ha\ing  spaces  between  each 
letter  re(|uirc  j)roi)ortioiiately  extra  space  between  the  words. 

in  circulars,  cards,  and  other  fancy  work,  where  an  imprint 
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iiay  lie  alloweil,  the  imprint  should  be  set  in  the  smallest  type, 
ami  placed  at  either  of  the  bottom  corners  of  the  job. 

In  almost  every  description  of  composition  it  will  occasionally 
be  found  that  a  list  or  some  other  matter  must  be  set  in 
columns  When  this  is  the  case,  even  if  it  consist  of  three, 
four,  or  more  columns,  it  will  be  found  most  expeditious  to  set 
each""  column,  with  a  separate  justification,  in  the  same  stick 
that  is  used  for  the  job.  For  example,  we  will  suppose  the 
following  to  be  p&tl  of  a  job  set  to  eighteen  ems : — 

COMMITTEE. 

MR.  E.    WRAO  MR.  J.    HAGUE  MR.    R.     RICHARDSON 

MR.  a.    JOHNSON  MR.  1.    SMYTHE  MR.    J.    WATSON 

MR.  T.    MOORE  MR.  A.    SHEAD  MR.    C.    I'HILP 

MR.  H.    CHURCH  MR.  R.    MATHEWS  MR.    J.    ROBERTSON 

Being  three  columns,  each  is  six  ems  wide.  If  it  is  intended 
to  set  the  whole  in  one  measure,  the  first  column  must  be 
justified  against  a  twelve-em  lead  or  clump,  thus: — 

MR.      E.     WRAO  MMlBM^MBi^^MMBMlMMMliBM^B^B^^™^™^ 


Then  lake  out  the  twelve-em,  and  space  out  the  second 
column  against  a  six-em. 


MR.    E.    WRAG  MR.    J.    HAGUE 


Now  remove  the  six-em,  and  let  the  last  column  fill  the  space 
left,  and  the  first  line  will  appear  thus : — 

MR.    E.    WRAG  MR.    J.    HAGUE  MR.    R.    RICHARDSON 

Proceed  with  each  succeeding  line  in  the  same  manner  ;  and 
if  sufficient  care  is  bestowed  on  the  justification  of  each  column 
ihey  may  be  set  to  any  length  with  as  much  regularity  as  if  a 
separate  stick  were  used,  with  column  rules  dividing. 

If  It  be  necessarv  to  insert  rules,  a  thick  lead  placed  in  the 
stick  at  the  beginning  or  eud  ol  the  lines  (if  eight-to-jiica  rule 
be  used)  would,  when  removed,  allow  for  the  rules;  and  in 
that  case  the  second  and  third  columns  should  be  indented  an 
cu  or  em. 


TABULAR  AND  TABLE-WORK 

Tabular  and  table-work  embrace  every  description  of  job  set 
in  columns,  whether  such  columns  contain  matter  or  not.  It  is 
considered  the  most  ilitficult  description  of  composition ;  and, 
with  the  exception  nf  mathematics,  really  is  the  most  difficult. 
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Tal)le-work  re([uires  accurate  justificatiou,  and,  in  complicated 
tallies  which  must  be  confined  to  certain  sizes,  very  carel'ul 
measurement  and  calculation.  Where  a  table,  however,  is  set 
as  a  job,  to  make  what  size  it  may  within  certain  limits,  the 
task  of  putting  it  together  will  not  be  difficult,  though  it  may 
be  tedious. 

Much  in  table-work  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
compositor,  who  must  decide,  according  to  the  description  of  the 
table,  how  and  with  what  it  may  be  "built  up"  with  the  least 
consumption  of  time,  taking  into  consideration  the  material  at 
his  disposal.  In  some  houses  the  composition  of  a  difficult 
table-page  would  apjiear  almost  an  impossil)ility,  the  material 
not  being  at  all  suitable  for  such  work — so  the  ordinary  work- 
man would  imagine.  The  "  man  of  resources,"  however,  will 
set  to  work,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  himself  and  his 
fellow  -  workmen,  will  produce  that  which  it  was  imagined 
could  not  be  "got  up  "at  all.  I  will  not  here  advocate  the 
"  building"  and  "fudging"  which  must  be  resorted  to  under 
such  conditions,  neither  will  I  mention  the  foreign  and  strange 
substances  that  the  compositor  must  sometimes  introduce  to 
accomplish  such  a  feat;  but  supposing  that  otlices  are  tolerably 
suyiplied  with  the  requisite  material,  I  will  endeavour  to  lay 
down  a  few  rules  for  setting  certain  classes  of  table-work 
which  may  act  as  useful  hints  to  the  workman. 

If  a  tal)le  be  expected  to  come  into  a  certain  space,  and  it 
must  fill  that  space,  the  compositor  must  note  the  number  of 
columns  the  table  contains,  ami  the  width  the  whole  combined 
must  make.  For  example,  take  a  table  to  consist  of  twenty- 
four  columns,  which  is  to  be  inserted  in  an  8vo  work  as  ime 
page,  the  page  being  22  ems  wide  and  36  long.  The  first  thing 
to  be  found  out  is  the  width  that  can  be  allowed  for  each 
column,  which  can  be  done  in  this  manner : — The  24  columns 
require  23  periiendicular  rules,  for  which,  if  eighr-to-pica  be 
used,  an  allowance  of  3  ems  must  be  made,  leaving  I 'J  cms 
to  be  divided  into  the  24  columns.  The  best  method  of  finding 
the  space  between  the  cohunns  is  to  set  lines  of  long  primer 
and  other  quadrats  to  19  ems,  and  that  which  comes  nearest 
to  the  measure,  allowing  an  em  for  each  column,  must  be 
chosen  as  the  width  to  bo  allowed  between.  The  tabic  may 
now  be  commenced.  If  the  columns  are  blanks  they  may  be 
composed  of  (juadrats  ;  if  tiiey  consist  of  figures,  the  exact  size 
of  type  the  columns  will  allow  can  be  used. 

When  the  body  of  a  table  is  composed  entirely  of  figures  it 
should  he  set  as  ccnnmon  matter  (unless  the  page  lie  too  wide 
to  set  in  one  measure  with  comfort,  in  whicii  nisc  it  would  be 
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best  to  set  the  columns  in  two  or  more  measures),  running  ou 
column  after  column  across  the  page,  thus  : — 


•J  I 

1  IG 

32  10 

63 

4 

115  10 

033 

0 

1 

'>^> 

1  16 

92  11 

03 

5 

95  11 

033 

5 

10 

23 

1  17 

22  11 

63 

6 

55  12 

133 

11 

2 

24 

1  17 

72  12 

13 

6 

115  13 

133 

16 

5 

25 

1  18 

02  12 

63 

7 

35  14 

034 

2 

0 

26 

1  18 

62  13 

(i3 

7 

105  14 

1134 

8 

2 

27 

1  19 

22  13 

63 

8 

75  15 

1134 

16 

1 

28 

1  19 

112  U 

13 

0 

55  17 

135 

4 

9 

29 

2     0 

82  U 

83 

10 

35  18 

635 

14 

1 

30 

2     1 

62   15 

43 

11 

26     0 

136 

4 

0 

If  space  allows,  a  lead  introduced  between  the  figures  and 
the  rules  will  much  improve  the  appearance  of  the  work. 
When  the  body  of  the  table  has  been  set  and  rules  and  leads 
inserted,  the  exact  width  of  the  columns  can  be  ascertained, 
and  the  heading  set  and  justified  to  range  accurately,  thus  . — • 


21 

1    16     3 

2  10 

6 

3 

4  11 

5  10    0 

33    0     1 

22 

1   16     9 

2  11 

0 

3 

5     9 

5  11     0 

33     5  10 

23 

1   17     2 

2  11 

6 

3 

6     5 

5  12     1 

33  11     2 

24 

1   17     7 

2  12 

] 

3 

6  11 

5  13     1 

33  16     5 

25 

1   18     0 

2  12 

6 

3 

7     3 

5  14     0 

34     2     (1 

26 

1  18     6 

2  13 

0 

3 

7  10 

5  14  11 

34     8     2 

27 

1   19     2 

2  13 

6 

3 

8     7 

5  15  11 

34  16     1 

28 

1  19  11 

2  14 

1 

3 

9     5 

5  17     1 

35     4    9 

29 

2    0    8 

2  14 

8 

3 

10     3 

5  18    6 

35  14     1 

30 

2     1     6 

2  15 

4 

3 

11     2 

6     0     1 

86     4    0 

Age 

Annual 

Annua 

Premium  lir 

aited  to 

next 

Premium 

Payable 

during  life. 

Single 

liirth- 
day. 

Payments. 

U 
Payments. 

Seven 
Payments. 

Payments. 

Having  inserted  leads  and  rules,  and  set  the  heading,  the 
latter  maybe  lifted  from  the  foot  of  the  table  to  its  place  at  the 
lop  of  the  columns,  and  the  table  is  complete. 

Some  descriptions  of  tabular  work,  containing  only  mutter, 
may  also  with    advantage,    both    as   regards   e.xpedition   and 
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accuracy,  be  composed  in  the  same  manner.  For  instance,  the 
columns  of  a  job  of  the  following  description  would  be  more 
readily  set  in  one  stick,  each  column  being  justified  in  the 
iiiauner  described  at  jiage  \0'6,  than  if  composed  in  separate 
columns  and  made  up  afterwards. 


Session  and 
Chapter. 

Title. 

Extent  of  Repeal. 

2  &  3  Vict. 

An  Act  for  further  im- 

Section  forty-one,  from 

c.  47. 

provinp;  the   police  in 

"  and   in    the  case   of 

and  near  the    metro- 

atiy  offetice "    to  end 

polis. 

of  section. 
Section  forty -two  ;    sec- 
tion forty-three. 

;5  &  4  Vict. 

An   Act  to   amend  the 

Section  ten  ;  section  thir- 

c. 61. 

Acts    relating   to   the 

teen  ;    section  fifteen ; 

general    sale   of  beer 

section    sixteen  ;    sec- 

and cider  by  retail  in 

tion  seventeen ;  section 

England. 

nineteen;  also  so  much 
of  section  twenty-one 
as  incorporates  or  ap- 
plies any  repealed 
enactment. 

By  setting  the  above  in  one  measure  in  the  manner  already 
described,  the  whites  are  introduced  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
composition,  in  the  i)roper  columns,  and  each  coluBin  made  to 
range  without  trouble.  When  composed,  a  proof  may  be 
pulled  before  the  insertion  of  the  rules ;  and  should  any 
sentence,  line,  or  word  be  omitted,  corrections  may  be  made  as 
easily  as  with  common  matter ;  and  should  such  work  extend 
over  a  number  of  pages,  the  matt;er  may  be  made  up  with  as 
much  facility  as  bookwork,  the  rules  being  subsequently 
inserted.  Where  columns  are  wide,  however,  the  most  ready 
method  is  to  set  them  in  tiie  same  maimer  as  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper,  and  make  up  after  all  is  composed. 

Wlien  columns  are  so  narrow  as  to  necessitate  setting  the 
headings  lengthwise,  they  ought  to  be  set  from  bottom  to  top, 
and  range  at  the  beginning  of  tlic  lines. 

The  type  used  for  setting  headings  for  talde-work  is  generally 
about  two  sizes  smaller  than  the  body  of  the  table. 
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In  setting  money  columns,  place  an  em  quadrat  between  all 
single  figures,  and  an  en  only  before  and  between  the  double 
tifrures,  thus:  £10  10  10.     Before  commencing  to  compoi;3  a 

111 
priced  list,  glance  down  the  columns  to  see  whether  there 
lire  any  fractions  (id.  ^d.  ^d.)  If  any  occur,  the  end  of  each 
line  in  which  there  are  none  must  be  indented  an  en  to  allow 
for  them,  so  that  the  £  s.  d.  columns  shall  range.  Where  none 
are  found  in  the  list,  no  indention  will  be  required. 

In  setting  poetry,  any  line  which  may  turn  over  ought  to  be 
indented  three  or  four  ems,  and  the  line  of  which  it  forms  part 
sjmced  out  to  the  end.  When  poetry  is  introduced  in  matter  it 
should  be  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  middle  of  the 
measure ;  it  is  best  to  set  the  longest  line,  where  the  lines  do 
not  vary  to  a  great  e.j.tent,  and  having  spaced  it  in  the  centre 
set  the  other  lines  to  the  indention  required  by  it,  or  allow  a 
trifle  greater  indention.  That  is,  supposing  the  longest  line 
requires  five  ems  to  fill  the  measure,  indent  the  whole  three 
ems.  Where  the  lines  vary  much  in  length,  set  the  longest  line 
and  the  shortest,  and  take  an  indention  between  the  two  for  the 
wiiole.  For  instance,  if  the  longest  line  requires  an  indention 
of  four  ems  and  the  shortest  eight  ems,  the  proper  indention  for 
the  whole  will  be  six  ems. 


MEASURES. 

I  APPEND  measures  for  a  few  of  the  jobs  most  frequently 
required  in  jobbing  offices,  as  a  guide  to  compositors  wlio  may 
not  be  used  to  jobbing,  and  would  consecjuently  be  at  a  loss 
"  how  to  make  up  their  stick,'"  if  ordered  to  set  any  specified 
size  of  job. 

CIRCULARS. 

8vo.  4tO. 

ems.    ems.  cms.    ems. 

IG  or  17  28  to  30 

18  or  19  32  to  34 


Foolscap 
Small  Post  - 
Large  Post  - 


-    22  to  24 


36  to  38 


folio. 

ems.    ems. 

36  to  38 

38  to  41 

50  to  52 


Crown  -  -  -  22  to  24 
Demy  -  -  -  24  to  26 
Royal      -     -     -     26  to  28 

Small  Cards  18  or  19  ems. 


36  to  38 
42  to  44 
50  to  52 


50  to  52 
56  to  58 
62  to  64 


Large  Cards  22  to  24  ems. 
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I  have  omitted  measures  for  broadsides.  Some  ofBces  adopt 
very  wide  measures ;  but  I  consider  a  margin  of  from  five  to 
eight  ems  on  each  side,  according  to  the  size  of  posters,  very 
much  improves  their  appearance.  What  is  meant  by  broad- 
sides is  simply  a  poster  set  to  the  full  size  of  the  paper, 
wlictlier  demy  or  double-demy,  and  not,  as  many  imagine,  a 
poster  set  the  broad  way. 


MUSIC  COMPOSITION. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  person  who  wishes  to  engage  in  this 
branch  of  work  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  rudiments 
of  Music.  He  should  learn  the  names  of  the  notes,  the  relative 
values  of  the  different  kinds  of  notes  and  rests,  the  difference 
between  the  clefs,  what  forms  the  stave,  flats,  sharps,  naturals, 
repeats,  the  signs  denoting  the  time  the  music  has  to  be  played 
in,  the  crescendo  and  decrescendo,  and  other  items  he  will  be 
continually  meeting  with  in  music,  most  of  which  he  may 
liecome  acquainted  with  by  expending  sixpence  on  an  instruction 
book  for  the  Concertina,  Flute,  Piano,  or  almost  any  other 
musical  instrument. 


NAMES    OF    THE    NOTES. 


SS 


-GV 


KIND8    OF    NOTES. 


nzQzpzjrTEipiije 


52 


«>■ 


:s5 


■^2>- 


ss 


^ 


s 


'TCfO 


RESTS,    ETC. 


t{~^hi~=P==^=^=q==#==^=faz:zt:p^ 


In  setting  up  music  from  manuscript  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  a  person  will  do  it  correctly  if  he  has  not  the  knowledge 
above  spoken  of.  After  the  manuscript  has  been  received  the 
compositor  should  look  over  it,  counting  the  numlier  of  bars  it 
contains,  and  then  allot  to  each  bar  the  reijuired  number  of 
uins  the  (--pace  it  has  to  fill  will  allow,  so  that  there  may  be  as 
much  unilorniity  in  its  ajipearance  as  is  convenient. 

When  the  two  staves  are  employed,  as  in  instrumental  music, 
the  bars  directly  under  each  other  must  be  of  exactly  one 
.'idth.  and  the  notes  arranged  so  that  thev  will  accommodati 
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each  other  :  thus,  if  the  upper  bar  has  only  one  note  in  it  and 
the  lower  one  three,  then  the  top  note,  being  as  long  as  the 
Other  three  must  be  arranged  over  the  first  note  of  the  bottom 
bar,  so  that  it  will  have  the  same  amount  of  space  as  the 
others : — 


TJr 


=^=F: 


or  vice  versa, 


^ 


'^2L 


When  lines  of  poetry  are  interspersed  they  should  be  examined 
so  that  if  any  of  the  sections  are  too  long  for  the  music  between 
which  they  have  to  be  placed,  that  special  bar  may  be  lengthened 
and  some  of  the  others  shortened,  so  that  the  words  may  be  got 
in  properly. 

All  the  stems  of  notes  should  be  the  same  length  (2\  ems), 
excepting  those  of  grace-notes,  which  should  only  be  half  as 
long.  The  stems  may  be  placed  either  upwards  or  downwards, 
according  to  convenience. 

In  instrumental  music  tailed  notes  are  generally  placed  in 
groups  so  as  to  be  more  readily  read. 

Good  compositors  generally  contrive  to  make  the  lines 
overlap  each  other  brickwise,  so  that  joints  do  not  fall  directly 
under  each  other.  The  compositor  should  always  be  particular 
to  obtain  the  exact  size  of  the  space  his  music  has  to  fill. 

The  type-founders  differ  so  much  in  their  music  types  that 
no  special  directions  can  be  given  which  will  suit  more  than  onf 
kind  of  type,  but  I  feel  assured  that  should  tliese  brief  in 
structions  be  followed  by  any  studious  compositor,  he  will  ver\r 
soon  be  able  to  set  music  as  quick  as  the  average  of  compositors 
who  make  that  branch  their  forte,  as  its  composition  is  not 
nearly  so  difficult  as  some  would  have  outsiders  believe. 


CASTING-OFF   COPY. 

To  ascertain  the  number  of  pages  a  certain  quantity  of 
manuscript  may  make  in  any  particular  size  of  type  is  a  task 
which  requires  very  careful  calculation.  Should  the  copv  be 
"cut  up"  with  erasures,  alterations, and  additions,  the  task  will 
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be  found  flifficnlt;  and  the  calculations,  unless  very  carefully 
performed,  iiiav  be  found  unrelial)lc. 

Where  the  copy  is  pretty  regular,  and  is  all  written  upon 
paper  of  the  same  size,  one  of  the  best  methods  of  proceeding 
is  to  take  a  folio  which,  judging  by  appearances,  contains  an 
average  (juantity  of  manuscript,  and  commence  "even,"  setting 
on  until  the  lines  in  the  stick  "  make  even  "  with  some  line  in 
the  manuscript,  or  nearly  so.  Count  the  lines  composed,  and 
the  number  of  lines  they  take  of  the  manuscript.  We  will 
suppose  that  15  lines  composed  have  taken  up  23  of  the  copy, 
that  each  page  of  manuscript  contains  on  an  average  30  lines, 
and  that  the  whole  consists  of  306  pages.  Then  proceed  : — 
306  pages  manuscript. 
30  lines  in  page. 


9180  lines  in  the  whole  of  the  manuscript. 
15  lines  of  type. 


45900 
9180 


23)  187700  (5987  lines  of  type. 
115 


227 
207 

200 
184 

160 
161 

Now,  assuming  the  pages  of  the  book  or  pamphlet  contain 
♦3  lines  (including  heads  and  whites),  we  find  the  number  of 
pages : — 

43)  5987(139  =140  pages. 
43 


168 
129 


3;»7     16)  140  (8  sheets  12  paget. 
387        128 

10         12 
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Which,  if  a  complete  work,  would,  with  titles  and  blanks,  make 
just  nine  sheets. 

Should  the  manuscript  be  written  on  different  sized  folios, 
and  be  interspersed  with  erasures  and  interlined  with  additions 
all  through,  the  only  safe  way  is  to  count  the  number  of  words 
the  copy  cortains. 

Sufiposc  'he  words  number  32090,  having  set  15  lines,  you 
find  184  words  in  them.     Proceed  thus  :— 

32090 
15 


160450 
32090 


184)  481350  (2616  =  2617  lines. 
368 


1133 
1104 


295 

184 


1110 
1104 


6 

By  dividing  the  2617  by  43  lines,  the  number  in  each  page,  we 

obtain  60  pages  and  37  lines  =  61  pages. 

If  it  appears,  however,  upon  careful  examination,  that  the 
majority  of  the  folios  of  manuscript  do  not  differ  to  any  great 
extent,  and  that  the  additions  and  erasures  are  about  eijual, 
separate  the  folios  which  differ  most  from  the  average, 
taking  out  both  those  that  are  longer  and  those  that  are 
shorter;  count  the  number  of  lines  contained  in  the  longest  and 
also  tiie  number  contained  in  the  shortest,  and  having  added 
them  together  and  divided  them  by  two,  the  product  may  be 
taken  as  the  average  number  of  lines  contained  in  that  portitm 
of  copy.  Should  that  number  differ  but  slightly  from  the 
average  of  the  whole,  it  may  all  be  cast-off  as  though  the  ftdios 
did  not  vary.  But  if  the  average  number  of  lines  in  the  long 
and  short  fdios  vary  a  great  deal  froiu  those  contained  in  the 
folios  of  average  length,  the  best  manner  will  be  to  treat  each 
separately. 
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Shonld  interlineations,  erasures,  anil  folios  of  different  dimen- 
sions ufi'iir  throiiiilioiit  the  ni:iniiscri]it  only  at  intervals,  it  will 
be  well  tosejiarate  such  copy  from  that  which  is  more  regular, 
and  count  tlie  words  it  contains,  calculating  each  jMirtion  on  its 
merits;  and  a  very  fair  cast-off  may  thus  be  obtained. 

If  the  work  be  in  chajjters,  and  each  chapter  ends  a  page, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  short  pages  in  proportion  to  the 
frequency  of  their  occurrence. 


ESTIMATES. 

Estimate  for   Printiiif;    and    Binding  a    Work   of  twenty-Jive 
ti/ieets  8vv,  750  copies. 

25  Sheets,  at  19s.  6d.  per  sheet*  -  -  -  £24  7  6 
40  Keams,  at  lis.  6d.  per  rearat  -  -  -  23  0  0 
Author's  corrections  (average  2s.  6d.  per  sheet)      3     2     6 

Press  proofs -         150 

Machining,  5s.  per  sheet  -  -  -  -  6  5  0 
Binding,  £2  14s.  2d.  per  100  (Gid.  each)        -       20    6     3 

£78     G     3 
Profit,  25  per  cent.        19  11    7 

£97  17  10 


Estimate  for  500  Sixteen-paije  Pamphlets,  irifh  Covers,   Title, 
and  three  pages  of  Advertisements. 

16  pp.  Long  Primer,  at  Is.  10 1.  per  page* 

11  quires  paper,  at  10s.  per  reamt 

Author's  corrections      .         -         -         -         - 

Press  proof  ------- 

Printing,  including  ink  .         -         -         - 

Covers:  setting  4  pp.  at  Is.  lOd.  per  page   - 

2  quires  20  sheets  paper,  at  17s.  6d. 
per  ream  .         .         -         - 

Printing         .         -         -         -         - 
Folding,  stitching,  and  cutting 

£3    6    8 

Profit.  25  per  cent.        0  16    8 

£4     3    4 
*  To  find  the  price  per  sheet  or  pa?e,  cast-up  tlie  work  or  pamphlpt  iu  th;i 
maiiiior  doscribed  on  pn^c  11. 
t  This  quantity  allows  for  "  wasters." 


£1 

9 

4 

0 

5 

6 

0 

3 

G 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

G 

0 

7 

4 

0 

2 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 
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JOBBING. 

Estimate  f 01-  600  Doultle-Royal  J'ostetx. 

Setting  double-royal  poster  .         .         . 

Paper  for  600,  at  25s.  per  ream     -         -         . 

Pulling  600  at  press 

Ink,  at  6(1.  per  lb.  ----- 

Profit,  50  per  cent. 


£0 

7 

6 

1 

11 

6 

0 

12 

0 

0 

■i 

0 

£2 

15 

0 

1 

7 

6 

£4 

2 

6 

Estimate  for  100,000  Croion  ito.  HandhiJIs. 

Paper,  26  reams  1  quire,  at  5s.  per  ream 

Setting  eight  bills,  at  Is.  6tl.  each 
Machining,  3s.  6d.  per  1000  pulls 

Ink       - 

Cutting-up  and  packing  (one  day) 


Profit,  25  per  cent. 


£6  10 

3 

0  12 

0 

2    3 

9 

0  10 

0 

0    6 

0 

£10     2 

0 

2  10 

6 

£12  12 

6 

My  object  in  giving  the  above  estimates  is  merely  to  illustrate 
the  methods  whereby  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  ]jrice  of  book- 
work  and  jobs  may  be  arrived  at,  witJiont  offering  tiic  <juota- 
tions  of  prices,  profit,  &c.,  as  a  guide.  Under  some  circumstances 
such  prices  ami  profit  might  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  work,  whilst  imder  other  cireuiustanccs  the  prices  might 
be  considered  fair  or  even  too  higli. 

In  estimating,  of  cour.se  marginal  and  footnotes,  table  and 
tnl)ular,  and  everytliing  else  wiiereby  extra  time  may  be  eon- 
sume(l,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  and  charged ;  and 
v.'here  doul)ts  exist  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  paper,  or  any 
other  outlay  whicli  might  be  incurred,  it  is  advisable  to  "  take 
the  benefit,"  for  in  the  actual  working  out  of  some  jobs 
unavoidable  expenses  creep  in  which  were  never  anticipated. 

I  have  not  given  any  price  in  tiie  estimates  for  reading,  &c., 
luiving  included  such  incidentals  under  the  head  "profit." 


N  E  W  S  -  W  0  R  K . 


TuE  news-hand  is  quite  a  distinct  species  of  the  genua  com- 
positor as  compared  with  the  book  or  jobbing-hand.  Havin;x 
no  need  for  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  latter  branches  of 
his  trade,  he  i.s  at  little  pains  to  perfect  himself  in  anythinj;  but 
the  facility  of  lifting  stamps;  and  in  many  instances  this  is 
;ultivated  to  a  degree  of  perfection  little  short  of  wonderful. 
Intelligent  composition,  however,  can  no  more  be  dispensed 
with  by  the  news-hand  than  the  jobbing  or  book-hand,  though 
perhaps  the  latter  may  have  more  time  to  rectify  his  blunders — 
at  the  sacrifice,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  a  decent  bill  of  wages.  It 
will  easily  he  understood,  then,  that  young  and  energetic  com- 
positors who  have  little  knowledge  of,  and  less  inclination  to 
study  what  may  be  called  the  ramifications  of  their  trade, 
naturally  gravitate  towards  the  news  branch,  where  skilful 
manipulation  is  more  in  demand,  and  meets  with  more  sub- 
stantial remuneration.  It  is  unnecessary  to  treat  here  of  «// 
the  systems  employed  in  the  production  of  newspapers;  but  I 
will  endeavour  to  set  before  my  readers  the  most  perfect 
methods  in  vogue,  and  begin  with  the  following  descriptions  of 
London  and  Provincial  morning  newspapers,  k;ndly  placed  ai 
my  disposal  by  friends  who  have  come  lo  my  aid  on  a  theme 
with  which  my  acquaintance  (unlike  theirs)  is  trore  theoretical 
than  practical 

LONDON    .MORNINO     PAFER. 

The  essentially  variable  conditions  of  Morning  Newspaper 
printing  in  difiereni  parts  of  the  kingdom  necessitate,  of  course, 
considerable  di^-ersify  in  the  details  of  procedure.  The  small 
sheet  of  an  easy-going  third  rate  provincial  town  has  no  need  lo 
resort  to  the  expedients  (born  of  the  intense  struggle  for 
supremacy )  which  obtain  in  the  ease  of  a  first-class  London 
daily.  In  ihe  latter  insiance,  everything  save  absolute  accuracy 
is  rendered  subsidiary  lo  speed  ol  production,  lor  competition 
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iiow-a-days  is  so  keen  that  in  order  to  give  the  latest  possible 
news  the  formes  are  i^ept  9pen  until  r>ve  last  motnent,  and 
scarcely  any  margin  is  allowed  for  the  confiagency  of  accident, 
either  as  the  formes  are  going  to  press  or  whilst  in  process  of 
machining.  It  will  therefore  be  easily  understood  that  a  high 
degree  of  disciplined  intelligence  is  indispensable  in  n  morning 
paper  compositor  ;  and  we  will  select  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
of  the  London  dailies  in  illustration  of  the  system  under  which 
he  performs  his  labour. 

The  time  of  taking  copy  varies  with  the  days  of  the  week, 
but  may  be  roundly  given  as  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  previous 
to  which  hour  the  compositor  is  required  to  "get  in"  his  distri- 
bution. Every  day  the  available  type  in  the  formes  is  allotted 
to  the  compositors  by  "dividers."  appointed  from  the  com- 
panionship, and  paid  by  the  men  themselves,  who,  after  an 
inspection  of  each  man's  cases,  deposit  his  division  of  type  upon 
his  frame  ready  to  his  hand  when  he  arrives.  The  paper  being 
produced  entirely  on  the  piece  system,  the  compositor,  having 
taken  copy,  strains  every  nerve  to  secure  as  many  takings  as  he 
can  whilst  there  is  work  to  give  out;  for  the  time  frequently 
arrives  all  too  soon  when  the  stone  is  clear,  and  the  men,  as 
they  come  out,  write  their  names  upon  the  slate,  pending  the 
arrival  of  more  copy.  It  i.s  the  plan  of  some  proprietors  of 
morning  papers  to  pay  the  compositors  for  the  enforced  idleness 
of  slating ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  office  we  are  instancing  this 
l)00n  is  conspicuous  by  it*  absence.  The  matter  is  pulled  in 
pieces  about  a  third  of  a  column  in  length,  the  "pull "'  passing 
in  rotation  round  the  frames ;  but  there  is  no  pull-block  or 
other  tangible  incentive  to  memory  transferred  with  it.  For 
several  reasons  it  has  been  found  that  the  least  delay  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  simple  viva-voce  system  of  passing  the  pull ;  and 
where  promptitude  is  so  necessary,  the  potential  dilemma  of  a 
lost  or  mislaid  pull-block  is  thus  averted.  Having  pulled  his 
proof,  the  compositor  places  his  name  at  the  top,  an<l  when  he 
receivee  it  from  the  reader  he  is  responsible  for  the  correction 
of  the  whole  slip;  unless,  indeed,  there  lie  a  foul  taking,  an 
"out,"  or  a  "  double,"  when  he  calls  upon  the  delinquent  to 
forthwith  "bring  up  his  stick."  and  is  not  put  to  the  trouble, 
nor  the  work  to  the  delay,  of  passing  the  galley.  Speed  being 
the  primary  concern,  the  takings  short,  and  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  make-evens  unavoidable,  even  and  careful 
>pacing  is  considered  a  matter  of  small  moment ;  and  when  one 
reflects  that  the  newspaper  is  read  but  once  and  then  cast  aside, 
one  can  scarcely  feel  shocked  at  this  lack  of  painstaking. 
Should  the  compositor  receive  his  proof  from  the  reading 
h2 
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closet  before  he  has  completed  the  taking  of  copy  upon  whicli 
he  is  cngnjrcd,  he  is  allowed  to  "s])ikc"the  latter,  providiiif; 
he  has  set  three  or  more  lines — that  niiniher  constituting  the 
niiiiinmiii  of  a  takinu'.  In  order  to  spike  his  copy  the  com- 
positor takes  it  back  to  the  copy-stone,  and  places  it  upon  the 
hea](,  at  the  same  time  shouting  "  lSi>ike  !"  as  an  intimation  to 
the  person  next  out,  and  who  proceeds  to  set  the  unfinished 
portion.  Thus  the  work  goes  on,  the  intervals  of  "  slating '" 
becoming  more  lengthened  as  the  night  advances,  until  the 
Printer,  receiving  an  official  intimation  from  the  editorial 
regions,  "cuts"  the  companionshi]),  or  the  greater  portion  of  if. 
and  announces  the  time  of  taking  copy  for  next  day.  There 
then  remains  only  the  task  of  writing  and  filing  the  bills. 
Each  man  is  furnished  with  a  card  on  which  are  printed  the 
relative  numbers  of  lines  to  the  galley,  half-galley,  quarter- 
iralley,  and  soon  downwards,  and  the  prices,  for  each  variety  of 
t3-pe  in  use;  and  also  a  scale  of  "proportions,"  by  the  aid  of 
which  he  converts  the  whole  of  his  night's  work  into  an  equi- 
valent amount  of  mininn.  wliich  is  then  reduced  into  galleys.  &c. 
By  this  means  the  different  sizes  of  type  are  transformed  into 
and  go\crned  by  tlie  uniform  scale  of  iiiiaion.  and  tiie  work  of 
making  out  and  checking  the  bills  is  thereby  greatly  facilitated. 
In  nu)st  other  matters  of  detail  the  work  of  a  morning  paper 
compositor  is  similar  to  the  routine  adopted  in  an  ordinary 
smart  news  office,  with  the  imj)ortant  exception  (so  far  as  his 
comfort  is  cnncerned)  that  he  gets  no  specified  time  for  hi.>: 
meals,  but  snatches  them  when  he  can  best  spare  a  moment. 
All  things  considered,  it  is  extremely  questionable  wliether  tlu' 
extra  pay  is  at  all  adequately  proportioned  to  the  multifarioi 
discomforts  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  morning  paper  hand. 

PROVINCIAL   MORNING    PAPER. 

The  production  of  provincial  morning  papers  differs  in  some 
respects  from  the  modus  openaidi  of  metropolitan  journals.  In 
the  Northern  and  Midland  large  towns,  piece-work  prevails, 
with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions;  while  in  the  Western  and 
South-Western  centres,  piece-work  is  almost  unknown.  In 
some  towns  of  the  North,  again,  morning-paper  hands  obtain  a 
"day  of["  every  seven  or  eight  davs,  ami  in  this  respect  have 
decidedly  taken  a  lead  (jf  the  Metropolitan  compositors,  whose 
lethargy  in  all  matters  affecting  their  personal  comfort  and 
convenience  i.s  incomprehensible  to  our  Northern  men ;  hence 
while  we  find  so  large  a  pcr-ceutage  of  "Westerns"  annually 
converging  towards  the  metropolis,  on  the  other  hand  Lancjishire 
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and  Yorkshire  contribute  a  very  small  quota  indeed  to  the 
personnel i)i  London  daily  journals.  The  time  of  takin<i  "copy  " 
in  the  North  varies  from  six  to  seven  in  the  eveninfr,  the 
formes  being  ready  for  press,  in  some  instances,  for  early  editions 
by  half-past  one  in  the  morning,  in  others  from  half-past  two 
to  three.  As  a  rule  there  is  an  absence  of  that  '-rush  "  and 
excitement  deemed  necessary  by  some  London  printers  to  the 
production  of  their  daily  issues  ;  while  in  the  more  Western 
towns,  where  the  paper  is  produced  on  'stab  wages,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  men  to  lift  copy  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  at  eight  to  retire  to  supper,  resuming  at  half -past  nine,  and 
continuing  till  half-past  two  in  the  morning.  The  enterprise  of 
our  leading  provincial  newspaper  proprietors  is  well  known; 
and  although  they  do  not  "  go  in  "  for  big  sensations,  or  send 
out  African  expeditions,  they  display  an  amount  of  energy  and 
tact  in  obtaining  early  news  that  is  highly  creditable  to  them, 
and  has  contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  their  success. 


The  formes  of  the  leading  daily  papers  do  not  "  go  to  press  " 
,n  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term  now-a-days,  the  web 
machine  having  been  adopted  on  all  such  as  have  large  circula- 
tions, both  in  London  and  in  the  provinces;  and  ''putting  the 
formes  on  machine  "  now  means  taking  a  matrix  of  the  pages, 
casting  curved  stereos,  and  fixing  them  on  the  cylinders  of 
rotary  machines,  connecting  the  paper  of  the  web,  and  "striking 
on "  the  power — the  machine  doing  nearly  everything  else 
required  to  "  rush  out "  the  edition — some  even  counting  and 
folding  the  papers  ready  for  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers. 

The  mode  of  casting  and  preparing  the  plates  is  thus  explained 
in  the  Press  News : — "  The  casting-box  is  made  so  that  a  plate 
cast  in  it  exactly  fits  the  cylinder  of  the  printing  machine. 
When  cast,  it  is  taken  to  a  cylindrical  lathe  and  belted  up  tight. 
It  then  revolves  rapidly  against  a  tool  which  gives  it  a  bevel  and 
clears  out  the  gutters.  It  is  tlien  laid  face  downwards  in  a 
cradle  wiiich  has  a  bar  along  what  would  be  its  centre  if  it 
were  a  whole  instead  of  a  half  cyliniler.  To  this  is  fixed  a 
blunt  knife,  or  rubber,  with  a  round  edge,  and  by  turning  a 
handle  this  revolves  cam-fashion,  and  so  rubs  the  "  legs  "  of  the 
plate,  it  being  cast  on  shallow  arches,  that  a  level  under-surface 
is  obtained  just  as  well  as  though  it  was  planed,  and  it  fits  the 
cylinder  of  the  machine,  when  it  gets  there,  with  the  greatest 
nicety." 


PRESS-WORK. 


I'hb  various  manual  and  mechanical  operations  of  press-work 

although  the)-  do  not  require  tlie  pressman  to  be  a  scholar  and 
a  man  of  superior  attni^iments,  nevertheless  require  tlint  he 
should  he  a  man  of  inteIHgence,  the  press-room  being  a  doj)art- 
uient  of  the  utmost  iniportance.  To  become  a  tiiorouglily 
practical  pressman  requires  much  more  intelligence,  study, 
care,  and  judgment  than  is  generally  supposed.  Many  believe 
that  a  week  or  two's  tuition  ought  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  make 
a  ]iractical  pressman.  Those,  however,  who  are  acquaiiited 
witli  the  whole  routine  of  the  press-room,  know  that  "  a  hand 
at  case"  (I  mean  a  sinqjle  picker-up  of  t}-pes)  is  not  required 
to  possess  so  much  practical  knowledge  as  the  pressman : 
and  the  following  remarks  will  be  directed  towards  a.ssisting 
the  young  printer  to  gain  that  knowledge,  and  thus  become  a 
competent  workman. 

In  the  first  plac''.,  to  do  superior  press-work  the  pressman 
sliouUl  have  formes  of  new  or  good,  clear,  and  .sharp  type  ;  a 
good  press,  rollers  in  the  best  condition,  good  ink,  and  good 
paper  ;  and  he  ought  to  keep  the  utensils  under  his  own  control 
in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency. 

I  will  not  attem])t  to  describe  the  manner  of  putting  up  any 
jiarticular  press,  feeling  assured  rhat  a  nerson  of  ordinary 
intelligence  will  be  al)le  to  erect  any  of  tlie  hand  ])resses  now  in 
use  without  such  instructions  ;  l)ut  I  uuiy  ol)ser\e,  that  in  their 
erection  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  different  parts  are 
accurately  ccmnected,  fitted,  and  .screwed  together ;  also  that, 
llie  foundation  on  which  the  press  is  placed  is  unyielding  and 
level.  The  latter  should  l)e  carefully  tested,  cither  by  plm-ing 
a  sjiirit-lcvel  on  the  rifis,  or  on  the  carriage  after  it  iia.s  been 
placed  on  the  rll)s.  Having  packed  the  press  until  it  is  found 
lo  be  level,  next  procee<l  to  ailjusf  the  platen,  .so  that  it  shall 
lie  perfectly  parallel  with  the  carriage.  One  of  the  ea.siest  and 
best  met  bods  of  doing  so  is  to  place  large  types  at  each  corner 
ol  the  carriage,  ])Ut  a  few  pieci-s  of  wrapping  or  other  tliick 
paper  on  each  of  them,  .ind  ilicn  pull  the  bar-handle  well  home. 
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Screw  the  four  nuts  upon  which  the  platen  hangs  as  tight  as 
can  be  done  by  hand ;  and  then,  letting  the  handle  go  back, 
take  a  half  or  quarter-ttirn  at  each  nut  with  a  screw-key 
(spanner)  until  the  whole  are  thoroughly  tightened.  Then 
test  the  evenness  of  impression  by  pulling  the  bar-handle  so 
that  the  platen  may  very  lightly  touch  the  types;  try  each 
with  the  hand,  and  if  the  pressure  on  each  be  uniform  no 
alteration  will  be  required  ;  but  if  it  should  prove  to  be  lighter 
on  one  type  than  on  another,  unscrew  the  nut  a  little  at  that 
corner,  and  tighten  up  where  the  pressure  is  heavy,  until  it  is 
equal  at  all  corners.  If  a  sufficient  impression  is  not  obtained 
by  pulling  the  bar-handle  "round,"  additional  packing,  con- 
sisting of  thin  sheets  of  metal,  must  in  most  presst^s  be  placed 
between  the  platen  and  the  part  to  which  it  is  fastened. 

TO    COVER    A    TYMPAN. 

Tympans  are  covered  with  different  materials — parchment, 
linen,  and  cotton  being  most  usually  used  for  that  purpose ; 
but  when  the  finest  work  is  required,  silk  is  sometimes  substi- 
tuted, and  is  highly  spoken  of,  although  I  cannot  recommend  it 
from  personal  experience. 

For  covering  a  tymjian  with  parchment  a  skin  ought  to  be 
obtained  of  an  even  thi^-kness,  and  a  few  inches  larger  than  the 
tyiupan-frame.  Spread  the  skin  on  the  stone  the  smoothest 
side  downwards,  if  for  the  outer  tympan.  Lay  the  tympan- 
frame  in  the  centre  of  the  parchment,  and  proceed  to  cut  the 
comers,  and  where  the  point  grooves  are  made,  so  that  the 
edges  of  the  parchment  will  freely  wrap  round  the  frame. 
Then  mark  the  position  of  the  hooks  which  fasten  the  inner 
tympan,  and  cut  a  small  hole  for  each  to  go  through.  Remove 
the  frame  and  thoroughly  scrape,  clean,  and  paste  it.  Paste 
the  edges  of  the  parchment  to  a  sufficient  extent  all  round  to 
cover  the  frame,  and  lay  the  frame  in  its  position ;  then  turn 
the  edge  of  one  side  of  the  parchment  over  the  frame,  adjusting 
it  over  the  hooks  and  to  the  point  grooves,  and  with  a  thin 
folder  tuck  it  in  so  that  it  wraps  altogether  round  the  frame. 
Proceed  in  the  same  manner  at  all  sides,  being  careful  not  to 
draw  the  parchment  out  of  square.  After  the  paste  is  dry,  wet 
the  parchment  thoroughly — it  will  then  shrink  and  become 
tight.  The  inner  tympan  is  covered  in  the  same  manner,  but 
with  the  smooth  side  next  the  platen.  I  would  recommend  that 
all  parchments  be  put  on  dry. 

To  cover  tympans  with  linen  or  cotton,  proceed  as  above,  but 
draw  the  material  as  tightly  on  the  frame  as  possible,  and  wei 
it  after  the  paste  is  dry. 
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MAKING    READY. 

The  term  "making  ready"  implies  the  various  operations 
rcfuiircd  after  laying  the  forme  on  the  press,  to  make  it  per- 
fectly tit  for  printing.  In  the  first  place,  I  will  speak  of  maWing 
ready  liook-work,  assuming  an  ordinary  half-sheet  of  8vo  to  he 
laid  on.  Clean  the  carriage,  so  that  it  shall  be  free  from  dust 
or  grit ;  then  wipe  the  back  of  the  forme  with  the  palm  «)f  the 
hand  or  a  duster;  and  heing  satisfied  that  nothing  adheres 
liable  to  interfere  with  the  evenness  of  the  impression,  drop  it 
on  the  press,  with  the  signature  on  the  left  hand.  The  forme 
must  be  placed  so  that  when  the  carriage  is  turned  in,  it  will 
be  under  the  centre  of  the  platen,  where  it  must  be  secured  by 
furniture  or  other  means,  so  that  it  cannot  be  moved  by  the 
working  of  the?  press  or  by  its  being  rolled. 

For  book-work  thehest  packing  inside  the  tynipan,  instead  of 
the  ordinary  press  blanket,  is  a  few  sheets  of  thin  paper,  al)out 
the  thickness  of  15  lb.  double-crown.  If  the  type  be  a  little 
worn,  put  in  about  a  dozen  or  eighteen  sheets  ;  hut  if  the 
tyjie  be  sharp  and  new,  a  dozen  will  be  amply  sufficient.  If, 
however,  the  type  be  old  and  much  worn,  the  press  blanket 
will  best  bring  up  its  face. 

Take  a  sheet  of  paper  from  the  heap ;  if  the  heap  be  dry 
paper,  damp  the  sheet,  and  place  it  on  the  forme  so  that  the 
margin  shall  be  exactly  the  same  on  all  sides  of  the  paper  when 
])nlle<l ;  damp  the  tympan,  and  pull.  The  reason  I  advise 
(lamping  the  tynipan  sheet  is  that,  when  dry,  it  will  be  tight, 
and  not  liable  to  cause  slurs  by  bagging.  Having  raised  the 
tynipau,  paste  the  tynipan-sheet  at  the  corners  and  other  parts 
of  the  edges,  so  that  it  may  adhere  firmly  to  the  tympan  ;  but 
keep  the  paste  off  the  parts  where  the  impression  falls, 
otherwise  an  uneven  impression  may  be  produced.  The  sheet 
raised  from  the  forme  and  pasted  to  the  tympan  is  called  the 
"  tympan-sheet." 

Pull  slightly  a  sheet  of  thin  paper  of  good  quality,  and  note 
the  impression.  Where  the  pressure  appears  heavy,  cut  out 
the  parts,  and  paste  overlays  on  all  ])arts  where  it  is  light; 
having  done  this,  place  the  overlayed  sheet  on  the  tympan- 
sheet  again  with  another  over  it,  and  pull.  If  any  portion  of 
the  impression  is  still  found  to  be  uneven,  rectify  it,  l)y  over- 
laying or  cutting  out  as  may  be  required ;  then  place  the  sheet 
with  its  overlays,  &c.,  inside  the  tympan,  in  the  exact  position 
it  occupied  oucside,  pasting  the  toj)  edge  against  the  tympan  to 
keep  it  in  its  place,  riill  another  sheet  ;  and  if  any  irrcgu 
larity  of  impression  still  remains  it  may  be  remedied  by  ;i 
extra  overlay  or  two   pasted  ftn   the  lympan-sbept.     Hear  n; 
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mind,  in  bringing  up  the  forme,  that  a  perfectly  even  hnpression 
is  the  great  desideratum,  tlierefore  do  not  be  tempted  to  bring 
up  the  light  jjarts  by  giving  extra  pressure  to  the  whole.  Use 
thin  paper  of  good  qualitj'  for  overlaying.  If  any  words  or 
lines  of  heavy  faced  type  are  inserted  in  the  pages  they  may 
require  a  thin  overlay  extra. 

The  points  may  now  be  fastened  in  the  grooves.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  spurs  come  exactly  in  the  centre  between  the 
pages,  so  that  they  may  fall  in  the  grooves  of  the  cross-bar.  It 
is  an  advantage  to  have  points  of  different  lengths;  for  by 
j)lacing  the  longest  point  on  the  off-side,  the  pressman,  when 
perfecting  the  sheets,  is  not  compelled  to  reach  to  an  unne- 
cessary distance,  and  if  any  of  the  sheets  should  have  been 
turned  round  while  printing  the  first  forme,  they  will  be 
detected  by  the  imperfect  register. 

In  making  ready  a  forme  of  12mo,  or  any  that  requires 
turning  in  the  same  manner,  register  should  be  made  before 
the  forme  is  "  brought-up,"  because  if  obliged  to  move  the 
forme  to  make  register  after  being  properly  overlayed,  it  would 
cause  the  overlays  to  be  out  of  place. 

REGISTER. 

Having  fastened  the  points,  lay  on  a  sheet  and  pull;  then 
turn  the  she§t  bottom  to  toj),  and  place  it  on  the  spurs  of  the 
points  so  that  they  come  througli  the  holes  they  have  already 
made,  and  pull  again.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  register.  If  the  points  have  been  put  perfectly  in  the 
centre,  and  the  furniture  of  the  forme  is  true,  the  register 
should  be  correct.  Should  it  be  otherwise,  alter  the  points  by 
knocking  them  a  little  higher  or  lower  as  the  case  requires ; 
and  pull  and  turn  (perfect)  another  sheet.  If  it  happens  that 
some  of  the  jiages  register  properly  while  others  are  out  of 
register,  the  furniture  of  the  forme  must  be  looked  to  ;  for  this 
is  an  obvious  sign  that  the  furniture  is  not  perfectly  true.  If, 
however,  the  pages  are  all  alike  out  of  register,  altering  the 
points  a  little  will  remedy  the  defect. 

Whether  the  forme  is  a  complete  half-sheet  or  only  one  of  a 
sheet,  register  should  be  obtained  before  commencing  to  work 
off.  The  first  forme  of  a  sheet,  when  worked  oft',  must  be 
marked,  by  running  a  pencil  or  piece  of  lead  along  the  carriage 
close  against  the  chase,  so  that  the  next  forme,  when  laid  on 
the  press,  may  be  adjusted  by  the  mark. 

The  frisket,  having  liccn  previously  covered  with  paper,  is 
now  put  on.  luk  the  forme  and  pull  a  slight  improssitiu  on 
the  covering  of  the  frisket,  and  with  ii  .sliarp  knife  cut  out  the 
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whole  of  the  impression  of  each  \n\^e,  so  that  no  part  of  the 
frisket-sheet  can  come  on  the  pages  while  printing,  and  cause 
"a  bite."  Ordinarily,  pins  are  inserted  in  the  tymjian;  one  at 
tlie  bottom  of  the  tyni])an-sheet,  and  two  at  the  off-side — one 
near  the  top,  and  the  otlier  near  the  bottom.  Some  pressmen 
use  a  ])iece  of  card  instead  of  the  bottom  pin,  and  no  pins  at  the 
side,  laying  on  by  the  tympan-sheet. 

When  short  pages  occur,  the  resistance  they  exert  to  the 
pressure  being  less  than  that  of  full  pages  necessarily  causes 
extra  impression  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  adjoining.  The  usual 
method  of  remedying  this  is  by  placing  bearers  at  that  portion 
of  the  forme  where  the  short  pages  occur,  to  offer  the  resistance 
necessary  to  ease  the  impression  oif  the  pages  at  those  parts. 
Keglet  of  sufhcient  thickness  to  stand  slightly  above  the  level 
of  the  type,  placed  on  the  chase  or  furniture,  is  sometimes  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  reglet  is  pasted  and  laid  upon  the  chase, 
and  at  the  next  pull  it  adheres  to  the  frisket-sheet.  But,  if  the 
forme  is  not  too  large,  a  wood  type  or  two,  or  type-high 
furniture,  jilaced  on  tlie  carriage  oj)posite  the  short  pages,  are 
much  more  unyielding  and  reliable  "bearers,"  provided  the 
forme  can  be  rolled  without  interfering  with  them. 

Twelves  must  be  laid  on  the  press  with  tlie  signature  to  the 
right  hand,  nearest  the  tynipan.  The  points  should  be  both  of 
the  same  length,  as  the  spurs  of  each  must  be  at  exactly  the 
same  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  outer  pages,  and  they  must, 
like  the  points  used  for  8vo,  &c.,  fall  in  the  centre  between  the 
heads  of  the  pages.  To  make  register  of  a  forme  of  twelves, 
the  slieet  is  perfected  by  turning  it  over  from  one  edge  to  the 
other.  If  the  register  should  be  out,  knocking  the  forme  a 
little  to  one  side  or  other  as  the  case  demands,  or  moving  the 
points  a  little,  will  make  perfect  register,  unless  some  fault 
exists  with  the  furniture.  In  making  ready  formes  in  which 
the  sheets  must  be  turned  as  in  twelves,  register  should  he 
made  before  the  frisket  is  cut;  for  shoidd  the  forme  recjuire 
moving  after  it  has  been  cut,  in  all  probal)ility  "  bites  "  will  be 
the  consequence. 

With  a  good  press,  tight  tympan,  and  paper  perfectly  fiat, 
there  is  little  fear  of  slurring,  Slurring,  however,  will  occur 
at  times,  from  a  variety  of  causes.  'I'he  })laten  or  tynipan,  or 
some  other  part  of  the  press  may  have  worked  loose;  but 
the  most  usual  cause  of  slurring  is  a  "  baggv  ''  tympan.  By  the 
careful  and  attentive  pressman,  such  annoyances  are  seldom 
experienced.  If  slurring  occurs,  it  will  be  best,  first  of  ail,  to 
ovcrhaid  the  press :  if  caused  i)y  anything  defective  in  it,  on 
remedying  the  defect  ^tightening  up  a  screw  or  two  may  be  ail 
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that  is  required)  the  nuisance  will  cease.  If  slackness  of  the 
tympan  or  the  thinness  of  the  paper  be  the  cause  of  the  slur, 
cut  pieces  of  cork  so  tluit  when  placed  on  the  furniture  of  the 
forme  they  will  be  a  little  higher  than  the  type ;  paste  and 
place  them  where  the  slurring  occurs,  and  they  will  be  taken  up 
by  the  frisket  at  the  next  pull:  by  bearing  the  paper  off  the  type 
till  the  impression  takes  place,  the  slurring  will  be  prevented. 

While  printing  the  second  forme  of — or  "  perfecting  " — any 
work,  the  pressman  must  now  and  again  carefully  examine  the 
first  side  to  see  whether  the  pressure  of  the  second  working  is 
causing  any  "  set-off."  If  this  is  not  attended  to,  it  is  quite 
possible  the  work  will  be  disfigured  by  the  set-off  appearing  to 
an  offensive  degree.  Should  any  set-off  be  detected,  paste  a 
thin  sheet  of  paper  at  the  corners,  tucking  the  edges  under 
both  points,  and  fasten  it  over  the  tympan-sheet ;  and  this  must 
be  done  as  often  as  necessary. 

WORKING  OFF. 

The  forme  being  in  perfect  working  order,  free  from  slurs, 
and  with  a  firm,  but  not  heavy,  even  impression,  the  next  con- 
sideration is  to  work  it  so  that  the  colour  shall  not  vary  nor  the 
type  fill  in.  Having  a  roller  with  a  smooth,  tacky  surface,  of 
medium  softness,  and  ink  of  good  body,  careful  and  industrious 
rolling  will  go  far  to  accomplish  all  that  can  l)c  desired. 

During  the  whole  operation  of  working  off  a  forme,  attenti(m 
must  be  paid  to  the  roller  :  paper,  flock,  or  dirt  should  not  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  upon  it. 

When  a  roller  is  good,  but  has  accumulated  an  unusual 
quantity  of  dirt,  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  drop  a  snuill 
quantity  of  (jil  on  the  slab,  distribute  it,  scrape  and  sheet  the 
roller  well,  and  clean  the  (-il  and  dirty  ink  off  the  slab  ;  and 
then  the  work  can  be  proceeded  with  without  further  delay. 
If  a  roller  be  washed,  delay  for  an  hour  or  two  will  be  incurred 
to  allow  it  to  dry  jjerfectly,  or  it  may  "  peel.'"  Should  the 
forme  have  "filled  in"  at  all,  brush  over  with  a  Utile  benzoline, 
and  pull  a  sheet  or  two  of  soft  paper,  previous  to  cleaning  the 
roller  and  slab. 

If  a  cylindrical  ink  table  be  used,  the  colour  may  easily  be 
kept  uniform  ;  but  where  tliere  is  no  such  appliance,  the  ink 
must  be  thinly  spread  on  the  backi)ortionof  the  slab  with  either 
piilette-knifc  or  muller.  In  taking  ink,  great  care  should  be 
cNcrcised  that  too  much  be  not  taken  at  once  ;  for,  besides 
being  lialde  to  fill  in  the  ty|)C,  the  appearance  of  tlu-  work  will 
bo  spoiled  by  making  llie  iuqin"^>i(in  ap]i(ar  too  black,  and  not 
uniform   throughout  the  work.     I'lie  best  plan  to  secure  uni- 
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formit.v  in  colour  is,  when  the  forme  is  in  perfect  order  and  the 
colour  of  the  required  siiade,  to  lay  a  sheet  on  one  side,  so  that 
the  person  rolling  can  refiuhue  the  colour  by  comparing  the 
spcc-imcn  slicet  Avith  the  others  as  they  are  being  worked.  It  is 
much  easier  to  detect  a  ditTercnce  in  colour  by  comparison  than 
by  trusting  to  the  eye  alone.  To  keep  a  uniform  colour,  only  a 
small  (|uantity  of  ink  must  be  taken  at  a  time,  and,  if  needed, 
taken  often,  and  it  must  be  always  thoroughly  distributed. 

The  pressman  should  uhuice  over  every  sheet  as  he  takes  it 
off;  he  will  thus  readily  detect  "picks,"  "monks."  or  "friarsJ' 

In  order  tliat  the  edges  of  pages  may  not  be  filled  in  by  the 
roller  coming  in  contact  with  them,  and  to  prevent  "jumping" 
and  tluis  causing  "friars,"  in  passing  over  the  forme,  corks 
(which  are  cut  so  as  to  stand  as  high  as  the  face  of  the  type) 
are  sometimes  fastened  with  composition  in  the  gutters,  backs, 
and  at  each  side  of  the  forme.  With  careful  rolling,  however, 
I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  "  dress  "  a  forme  in  this  manner. 

JOB-WORK. 

The  making  ready  of  circulars,  billheads,  and  other 
descriptions  of  fine  work,  as  regards  bringing  up,  should  be 
carried  on  in  the  manner  already  described  ;  and  where  fine 
hair-lines,  scripts,  and  other  delicate  types  are  introduced,  the 
greatest  possible  care  should  be  exercised  in  pulling,  for  the 
least  extra  pressure  is  liable  to  damage  such  type.  In  rolling 
formes  of  script  and  other  tender  type,  the  roller  ought  to  be 
placed  on  the  forme  very  gently,  otherwise  it  is  quite  possibK 
to  break  off  some  of  the  overhanging  letters  or  fine  lines. 

Bills  and  other  heavy  work,  although  t'.ey  require  "bringing 
up  "  and  proper  making  ready,  do  not  demand  such  care  and 
attention  as  book  and  fine  job-work.  After  a  proof  of  a  poster 
lias  been  ])ullcd,  and  it  has  been  corrected,  examine  it  to  see  if 
any  of  the  large  lines,  or  any  of  the  letters  therein,  are  low. 
Should  any  prove  so,  underlay  them  with  paper  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  make  them  type  high.  "Wood  type  scmictimes  varies 
very  much  in  height,  and  if  not  brou-bt  up  with  underlays  is 
liable  to  get  a  less  share  of  ink  than  the  other  jwrlious  of  the 
forme.  Tlie  f(.i  nie  will  now  require  the  same  treatment,  as  regards 
general  making  ready,  as  has  been  descrii)ed  :  but  the  extreme 
nicety  indispensable  in  book  and  fine  job-work  is  not  required. 
Blankets  are  the  best  packing  for  the  tympan  when  i)t)sters  ar 
to  be  worked.     The  rollers  should  be  .soft,  and  the  ink  thin. 

When  formes  are  much  smaller  than  the  jjress  upon  which  thcv 
are  to  be  printed,  ])lace  type-high  bearers,  or  a  wood  letter,  on 
lach  corner  of  the  carriage,  well  out  of  the  way  of  the  roller. 


MACHINE-WORK, 


Although  there  are  some  things  in  common  between  the 
Hand  Press  and  the  Cylinder  Machine,  especially  as  regards  the 
bringing  up  of  formes  and  similarity  of  making  ready,  yet  the 
great  difference  in  their  construction  and  operation  demands 
more  than  a  passing  notice  in  this  Manual.  The  wide  difference 
in  ihe  mechanism  between  the  hand  press  and  the  cylinder 
machine,  and  also  in  the  various  makes  of  machines,  and  the 
skilful  treatment  required  in  their  general  management,  have 
called  into  existence,  of  late  years,  another  and  separate  class 
of  workers  in  the  business  from  any  I  have  yet  treated  upon — 
the  "  Machinemen."  Separate,  in  all  cases,  machinemen  and 
pressmen  are  not ;  for  the  necessities  of  many  offices  demand 
their  combination  in  the  same  individual.  Nevertheless,  the 
rapid  growth  of  machine  work,  the  excellence  expected  of  such 
work,  and  the  great  practical  skill  and  experience  required  to 
produce  that  excellence,  have  combined  to  introduce  an  inde- 
pendent class  of  operatives  skilled  in  that  particular  branch. 
who  are  recognized  as  "machinemen"  pure  and  simple,  are 
combined  as  such,  recognise  no  other  business,  and  have  their 
own  Society,  similar  to  those  of  the  compositors  and  pressmen. 

My  remarks  on  the  subject  of  machines  and  machine-work 
must  be  (aken  as  those  of  a  workman  experienced  only  in  tlie 
management  of  machines  to  be  found  in  most  jobbing  and 
book-houses  —  the  single  cylinder  —  and  not  as  those  of  the 
machineman  proper..  I  will,  Iiowever,  do  my  best  to  help  those 
who  have  yet  to  learn  to  work  the  jobbing  and  book-work  ma- 
chine; and  I  hope  my  observations,  combined  with  the  practical 
knowledge  to  be  gained  only  by  experience,  will  enable  the 
intelligent  workman  to  become  an  etlicient  machinist. 

The  rapidity  with  which  machines  are  worked,  the  intricacv 
of  their  mechanism,  and  their  conse(iuent  liability  to  be 
damaged  by  the  sligjitest  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  machine- 
minder,  entail  upon  those  who  undertake  their  management  the 
most  scrupulous  attention. 
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The  erection  of  machines  I  will  not  nttempt  to  touch  upon, 
further  than  to  mention  that  some  are  so  easily  erected  that 
they  may  he  put  u))  hy  an  ordinary  pressman.  Others,  again, 
are  most  diflicult,  and  should  be  erected  and  put  into  working 
order  hy  their  makers;  for  most  machines,  although  strongly 
made,  possess  weak  points,  and  will  certainly  he  damaged  or 
iiroken  if  any  attempt  be  made  to  start  them  when  improperly 
l)ut  together.  Those  who  aspire  to  take  charge  of  a  machine 
ought  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  its  construction  ;  for 
if  thoroughly  informed  on  that  point  they  will  be  better  able,  if 
jinything  goes  wrong  while  working— and  in  some  machines 
this  occurs  too  fretiuently — to  sic  where  the  disarrangement 
lias  taken  place,  and  know  how  to  remedy  it. 

The  foundation  for  all  machines  must  be  firm  :  for  if  they 
nrc  yielding  and  sjiringy,  the  vibration  caused  in  working  will, 
in  all  probaltility,  interfere  with  and  spoil  the  impression,  and 
is  certain  to  cause  greater  wear  and  tear  than  would  take  place 
in  a  projierly  bedded  machine. 

Cleaning  and  oiling  must  be  unceasingly  attended  to;  in  the 
morning  especially,  before  starting  a  machine,  the  attendant 
ought  to  go  round  it  and  put  a  few  drops  of  oil  in  every  oil- 
hole — a  few  drops  being  better  than  an  overflowing  quantity — 
oiling  at  intervals  also,  during  the  day,  the  parts  where  there 
is  most  friction.  The  whole  of  the  ]iarts  adjacent  to  the  oil- 
lioles  should  be  wiped  with  a  piece  of  clean  waste  previous  to 
oiling,  and  the  other  portions  of  the  machinery  shoulii  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  If  at  any  time  an  inferior  quality  of  oil 
has  been  used,  which  is  inclined  to  clog,  I  have  found  oiling 
with  parafiin  oil  of  very  great  service  ;  it  loosens  the  clogged  oil, 
and  soon  causes  the  machine  to  work  freely.  After  the  paratlin 
has  been  in  use  an  hour  or  two,  resume  the  usual  lubricant. 
All  the  (jil-holes  must  occasionally  be  cleaned  out — a  penknife 
or  piece  of  wire  being  used  for  that  purpose,  and  the  dirt  wiped 
off  with  waste.  Neatsfoot  and  lard  oils  are  both  good  lubri- 
cators ;  but  I  prefer  the  former. 

MAKING    READY. 

The  most  perfect  jobbing  and  book-work  machines  now 
introduced  to  the  trade  require  but  little  special  management, 
making  reaily  on  them  being,  in  my  opinion,  almost  as  simple 
an  operation  as  on  the  hand  press.  A  great  number  of  machines 
still  in  use,  however,  not  being  the  "most  perfect,"  making 
ready  on  them  is  sometimes  a  dillicult  undertaking.  It  will 
also  he  found  in  working,  that  chfferent  classes  of  machines 
ilemaud.    in    some    measure,     different   treatment.      But  the 
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cjenerol  practice  of  making  ready  here  described  will  hold  good, 
with  some  few  modifications,  on  most  job  and  book  machines. 

To  form  a  ground- work  for  the  different  descriptions  of 
packing  required  for  different  descriptions  of  work,  fasten  a 
piece  of  good  smooth  calico  round  the  whole  lengtli  of  the 
cylinder  within  the  bearers,  stretching  it  tight  with  the  apparatus 
attached  thereto  for  that  purpose.  This  forms  a  better  ground 
than  the  bare  metal  for  holding  the  pasted  sheets ;  and 
blankets  can  be  pinned  to  it,  taken  off,  or  changed  with  greater 
facility  than  if  fastened  round  the  cylinder.  To  fasten  on  the 
blanket  double  a  few  inches  inside  the  cylinder,  and  pin  it  to  the 
calico,  keeping  the  pins  well  away  from  the  grippers,  then 
smooth  it  over  and  round  the  cylinder,  and  pin  the  outer  edge. 
I  have  found  it  a  great  saving  of  time  to  keep  a  separate 
blanket  for  any  special  job  that  may  be  required  at  intervals, 
and  when  making  such  job  ready  to  use  no  other  for  that 
purpose.  A  blanket  need  only  be  a  few  inches  larger  than  the 
job  it  is  kept  especially  for. 

On  a  small  cylinder  machine  which  I  use  for  every  description 
of  work  as  it  comes  to  hand,  I  have  a  ilnn  fine  machine  blanket 
under  the  calico,  over  which  I  always  paste  three  or  four  sheets 
of  paper,  and  make  ready  on  this.  This  packing  answers  well 
for  every  description  of  ordinary  work,  but  for  very  fine  printing 
it  is  too  spongy.  It  also  answers  on  the  description  of  machine 
J  am  alluding  to — Pain's  Demy — but  on  some  machines  it  could 
not  be  used  ,  for  after  working  a  few  hundreds  the  outside 
sheets  would,  in  all  probability,  be  pressed  away  from  the 
gri])per  edge  of  the  cylinder,  and  have  to  be  removed,  and  the 
forme  made  ready  afresh.  On  a  machine  that  will  not  allow  of 
making  ready  outside  the  blanket,  feed  in  a  sheet,  and  "iiring 
up  "  on  II  Then  feed  in  another  sheet,  with  the  sheet  containing 
the  f)vcrlays  over  it.  take  an  impression,  and  examine.  If  more 
bringing-up  is  needed  do  it  on  the  sheet  already  used  for  that 
purpose,  and  when  "brought  up"  sufficiently  place  it  under- 
neath the  blanket  in  its  proper  position,  pasting  the  edges  to 
the  calico,  to  prevent  it  from  moving.  Try  another  sheet 
through,  and  if  the  inipressiim  is  still  imperfect  turn  back  the 
blanket  and  paste  the  required  overlays  on  the  sheet,  and  when 
the  impression  is  even  fasten  the  blanket.  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  only  the  outer  edge— not  the  gripper  edge — of 
the  blanket  should  be  unpinned  to  allow  of  the  overlayed  sheet 
being  placed  in  jjosition  under  it.  After  the  sheet  has  been 
jilaced  in  its  proper  position,  and  the  impression  has  been 
brought  up  evenly,  the  lilankel  must  be  smoothed  over  and 
pinned  as  described. 
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1  will  again,  for  illustration's  sake,  select  a  book-work  forme, 
and  proceed  stop  by  step  till  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  making 
ready  is  com]ilete. 

Let  us  presume  that  a  poster  has  just  been  worked  off  and  a 
book  forme  must  be  next  laid  on.  In  the  first  place  the  machine 
must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  down  and  the  blanket  taken  off. 
If  the  same  rollers  are  to  be  used  that  were  used  for  the  poster, 
they  should  be  carefully  scraped  and  then  well  "  sheeted,"  and 
if  firm  and  tough,  sponged  with  a  damp  sponge.  While  the 
cleaning  down  is  proceeding,  slightly  damp  a  few  sheets  of  good 
paper,  and  paste  them  at  tiie  outer  edges.  Fasten  one  edge  of 
a  sheet  inside  the  cylinder  (to  the  calico),  and  carefully  smooth 
it  round,  till  the  other  pasted  edge  adheres  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  cylinder,  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  all  the 
sheets.  They  must  la)^  closely,  and  be  larger  than  the  forme. 
I  use  six  or  seven  sheets,  about  38  lb.  fine  double-demy  for  tiiis 
"  packing."  Less  might  be  used  with  new  type.  If  the  maciiine 
be  an  old  one  it  will  he  necessar}'  to  bring  up  the  bearers  so 
that  the  cylinder  will  run  upon  them  with  some  little  pressure; 
but  with  many  of  the  best  made  machines,  this  is  of  bttle  im- 
portance. 

Having  packed  your  cylinder,  clean  the  coffin  (carnage)  of 
the  machine,  and,  after  wiping  the  back  of  the  forme  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand  or  a  duster,  drop  it  with  the  signature  next  to 
the  ink-slab.  Place  it  in  such  a  position  that  when  a  sheet  of 
its  paper  is  run  through  it  shall  appear  exactly  in  the  centre; 
and  secure  it  with  furniture,  &c.,  so  that  the  working  of  the 
machine  cannot  move  it.  To  be  able  to  get  the  forme  in  the 
centre  of  the  paper,  the  exact  length  of  the  space  between  the 
ink-slab  and  the  cylinder  as  it  "grips"  the  sheet  should  be 
marked  on  a  card  or  reglet.  which  ought  to  be  kept  as  a  gauge. 

The  forme  being  secured  on  the  coflin  in  its  proper  position, 
run  a  sheet  through,  and  note  the  impression.  The  impression 
should  be  very  light,  and  it  will  then  require  to  be  brought 
up  gradually  by  overlays.  If  headlines  or  any  other  parts 
appear  heavy,  cut  such  parts  out  of  the  top  sheet  of  packing 
with  a  penknife,  and  with  thin  paper  overlay  nil  parts  which 
appear  light,  pasting  each  overlay  in  the  exact  position  it 
should  occupy  on  the  packing  of  the  cylinder.  Having  done 
so,  pass  another  sheet  through,  and  again  carefully  examine 
the  impression.  If  any  jiarts  still  ajipear  too  heavy,  cut 
out  those  parts,  cutting  down  where  needed  to  ease  off  tiie 
l)ressnre.  and  patch  with  overlays  where  any  parts  still  appear 
light.  Repeat  till  the  impression  is  perfectly  even.  By  using 
sheets  instead  of  a  blanket  round  the  cylinder,  a  much  more 
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solid  inipres8ioii  is  obtained.  The  bringinx  up  being  coid- 
pleted,  pass  another  sheet  through  and  perfect  it  for  register. 
Points  are  sometimes  used  on  machines,  but,  with  proper 
laying  on,  register  can  be  got  without  them.  Shouki  the 
register  not  be  perfect,  a  little  judicious  shifting  of  the  front 
and  side  gauges  will  rectify  any  imperfection,  jirovided  the 
furniture  of  the  forme  is  not  in  fault. 

In  making  ready  book-work  I  have  found  the  paper  packing 
not  only  produce  better  results  than  the  blanket,  but  f  have 
been  al)lc  to  bring  up  formes  of  type,  and  even  stereo — which 
is  much  more  dit!icult  to  manage  than  type — quicker  and  better 
on  the  hard  and  solid  paper -packing  than  on  the  blanket. 

To  get  register  on  some  machines  the  forme  will  rec^uire  to 
be  shifted  a  little  for  that  purpose,  as  the  front  fce<-iing  gauge 
cannot  be  altered ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  make  register 
before  "  bringing-iip,"  on  such  machines,  for  should  the  forme 
be  moved  in  the  least  after  overlaying,  it  is  probable  that  the 
overlays  will  have  to  be  taken  off,  especially  (nerlays  on  lines, 
and  the  work  done  over  again. 

If  slurring  takes  place  at  the  gripper-  or  leaving-edge  of 
the  forme,  the  most  probable  cause  is  loose  packing.  With 
some  machines,  to  prevent  slurring  is  an  extremely  difficult 
matter ;  even  where  the  packing  lies  thoroughly  close  to  the 
cylinder.  It  is  mostly  caused  by  the  machine  being  worn  ami 
having  become  "shaky  "  through  the  wearing  of  its  bearings. 
V/hen  this  is  the  case  it  is  best  to  take  the  cylinder-bearings 
out  and  file  them  down  till  they  tit  properly.  If  slurring 
occurs  at  the  gripper-edge,  a  good  plan  to  abate  the  nuisance, 
and  one  which  generally  succeeds,  is  to  nail  pieces  of  thin 
leather  or  thick  wrapper  on  the  bearers  just  fipiK'Site  the  edge  of 
the  type,  so  that  the  cylinder,  in  revolving,  may  "  bite  "  upon  it 
before  giving  the  impression.  This  has  a  tendency  to  steady 
the  cylinder,  and  will  in  most  cases  have  the  desired  effect ; 
but  where  machines  are  very  shaky,  it  may  only  partially 
remedy  the  evil.  If  the  slur  occurs  as  the  sheet  leaves  the- 
type,  the  same  plan  should  be  adopted  opposite  that  side  of 
the  forme;  and  when  extra  pressure  is  given  on  leaving  the 
forme,  or  on  any  part  of  it,  the  same  plan  will  ease  off 
the  impression.  Sometimes  this  takes  off  too  much  impression 
opposite  the  part  of  the  forme  where  the  pieces  of  leather  or 
wrapper  are  fastened;  but  this  can  be  restored  by  overlaying. 
In  some  machines  a  heavy  "throw  off "  is  the  rule,  no  matter 
what  description  of  job  is  being  worked.  With  such  machines 
the  bearers  must  be  kept  high  enough  to  bear  up  the  cylinder 
as  it  leaves  the  forme. 
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Tlic  ink-dnct  licing  supplied  with  ink,  and  the  vihrator 
(soiiictinies  oilled  diietor)  properly  fixed,  run  the  machine 
throu}i:h  a  few  times  to  ''  ink  up,"  allowing;  the  ink  to  he 
snp])lied  sparingly  at  first.  Then  run  tiirminh  a  few  slieets 
to  tr}-  the  colour.  If  this  is  satisfactory,  the  nmehine  may  be 
started. 

Whenever  the  bringing  -  up  has  necessitated  considerable 
patching  with  small  oveilays,  or  when  single  lines  have  been 
Qverlayed  with  strips  of  jiaper,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to 
paste  a  sheet  of  thin  paper  very  sparingly  all  o^cr  and  ))lace  it 
o\er  the  packing,  smoothing  it  well  down,  lo  prevent  the  over- 
lays shifting. 

WOKKING    OFF. 

The  machine-minder  must  examine  every  sheet  for  some 
time  after  starting,  to  note  whether  any  change  in  colour  has 
taken  ])huc,  it  lieing  quite  ])ossil)le,  indeed  i)ri)l)able.  that  the 
vsbrator  may  supply  too  nmch  or  too  little  ink,  and  it  imist  be 
regulated  accordingly ;  at  the  same  time  he  must  note  the 
pressure,  which,  as  the  packing  dries,  may  have  the  appearance 
of  becoming  lighter.  As  at  press,  a  constant  inspection  of  the 
printed  sheets  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Ill  feeding,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  each  sheet  is  laid 
U])  to  both  side  and  front  gauges.  If  this  is  not  jiroperly  done 
the  register  must,  in  coiiseiiuence,  be  imperfect.  In  perfecting 
a  sheet  or  half-sheet  of  8vo,  and  other  formes  which  recpiirL' 
turning  in  like  manner,  the  sheets  must  be  laid  up  to  the  gauge 
on  the  opposite  side  to  the  one  used  in  jirinting  the  first  forme. 
Twelves,  and  other  formes  which  are  jierfected  by  turning  the 
sheet  in  a  different  manner  to  the  octavo,  cannot  be  ]>roperly 
registered  without  first  turning  the  forme  on  the  nia(diinc, 
wliic  li  must  be  done  before  ))rinting  the  second  side,  so  that  the 
register  may  not  be  imperfect  through  the  paper  varying  in 
width.  Of  course,  if  the  sheets  were  all  of  the  sanic  width,  the 
forme  would  not  require  turning  to  secure  good  register. 
Set-off  sheets,  as  at  press,  must  be  used  when  needful. 

When  it  is  recjuirod  to  lift  ami  turn  a  forme  damp  the 
packing  just  before  doing  so,  to  soften  it  a  little,  as  the  im- 
pression from  tlu!  forme  when  turned  will  be  altered,  and  (lie 
.soft  |)acking  will  sooner  adapt  itself  ilian  the.  dry  hard  pai-king. 
The  forme  will  most  likely  recjiiire  an  overla\  or  two  to  make 
the  iinpression  even. 

AVIiilst  working  off.  ]iartieiilar  atteiilinn  must  be  directed  to 
the  rollers;  dirt   mii^t   nol   be  allowed  to  aeeiimuhite  on  them. 
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Simply  washing  the  ink  slab  will  remove  a  considerable  quantity 
of  ilirt  from  j^ood  rollers,  and  will  in  some  instances  clean  them 
sutHciently  to  allow  of  a  job  being  finished  without  further 
delay.  The  usual  plan  in  some  book  ofKces  where  I  have 
worked  (as  compositor),  was  to  wash  the  rollers  every  dinner- 
time and  also  in  the  evening  before  leaving  the  office.  This  I 
consider  a  bad  plan ;  for  under  such  treatment  the  rollers  are 
soon  deprived  of  their  tackiness,  and  the  tace  becomes  leathery 
and  cracked.  A  better  plan  is  to  slightly  oil,  scrape,  and  sheet 
them :  if  good  rollers,  they  can  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by  this 
l)lan,  without  doing  thcni  any  mischief.  If  they  are  hard,  rub 
them  down  with  a  slightly  damp  sponge  before  using  them.  It 
will  be  found  in  working  long  numhers  that  the  ink  in  the  duct 
becomes  gradually  charged  with  flock  and  other  dirt,  which  has 
been  left  by  the  vibrator  on  the  ink-cylinder.  This,  if  allowed 
to  accumulate  to  any  great  extent,  will  interfere  with  the 
supply  of  ink  re(|uired  for  the  forme,  I)y  partially  obstructing 
its  passage  through  the  ink-duct ;  and  will  thus  cause  the  forme 
to  work  light.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  clean  out  the  duct 
occasionally  and  renew  the  supply  of  ink. 

When  worlcing  formes  with  ink  which  is  inclined  to  dry 
quickly,  it  is  advisable  before  leaving  off  for  the  day  to  droji  a 
little  oil  on  the  slab  and  run  the  machine  through  a  few  times  to 
well  distribute  it.  This  will  prevent  the  surface  of  the  rollers 
being  spoilt  by  allowing  the  ink  to  dry  on  them.  The  forme 
must  be  brushed  over  immediately  after.  Before  commencing 
in  the  nu)rning,  scrape  the  rollers  and  clean  the  machine-slab. 

For  book  and  other  light  vvork  requiring  extra  strong  ink, 
the  rollers  should  be  moderately  tough  and  elastic.  Hard 
rollers  ought  never  to  be  used  by  themselves,  on  account  of 
their  liability  to  '"jump;"'  l)ut,  if  in  good  condition,  they  may 
be  used  with  advantage  in  conjunction  with  rollers  which  are 
more  pliable. 

When  a  machine  is  used  ])rincij)iilly  for  jxisters,  news,  and 
other  rough  work,  and  only  occasionally  for  book-work,  as  is 
the  case  with  my  own,  and  especially  when  a  short  number  is 
all  that  uiny  be  required  of  a  book-work  forme  or  other  light 
job,  it  is  most  exjieditious  to  jjiit  the  ink  on  the  niacliiiie  slab 
from  time  to  time  with  a  haiid-rollcr,  having  distriluitrd  it  on 
an  independent  ink-slab.  By  so  doing,  no  time  is  wasted  in 
cleaning  cmt  the  ink-duct,  supplying  fresh  ink.  aiul  getting  the 
supply  ()f,ink  adjiisted,  so  that  the  vibrator  shall  su])ply  oidy 
the  proper  (juautity. 

^\■hen  working  jxjsters  where  large  and  siunll  type  alternate, 
allow  the  ink-duct  to  supjjlv  onlv  sutlicieiit  ink  for  the  snutller 
l2' 
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type,  and  with  a  knife  or  small  roller  put  extra  ink  on  the 
slab  o|ipositc  tiic  larjie  linos. 

As  a  rule,  the  hest  roller  should  always  be  the  last  to  run 
over  the  forme;  hut  if  it  is  too  new,  let  it  be  placed  in  the 
centre,  where  it  is  not  lil<cly  to  affect  the  colour  by  removing 
the  ink. 

JOI!-W()]{K. 

For  all  li.L'ht  job-work  I  would  recommend  the  same  j-.ac'king 
for  the  cylinder  and  the  same  general  making  ready  a.s  already 
dcscribcil  for  l)ook-\v(jrk.  For  rule  work  this  is  especially 
uilnpted,  as  the  sheets  may  be  cut  lo  ease  the  impression  off 
any  rule  or  portion  af  a  rule.  For  posters  a  good  stout 
machine-blanket  is  best.  As  to  underlays  and  other  matters  in 
connection  with  jnaking  ready  a  poster  forme,  proceed  in  the 
manner  recommended  fordoing  the  same  at  press;  and  after 
the  forme  has  been  droj)i)ed  on  the  machine,  uidock  and  [>lane 
it  well,  and  then  lock  up.  If  not  uidockeil  and  planed  after 
being  underlayed,  both  reglets  and  sjiaces  will  work  up.  On 
this  account,  underlaying  at  machine  should  be  avoided  as  far 
as  ])ossible,  especially  if  long  numbers  are  to  be  worked. 

For  working  posters  on  machine,  the  rollers  should  be  softer 
than  for  fine  work,  and  the  ink  thin.  Black  ink  can  be  reduced 
to  any  consistency  by  using  bcnxoline.  which  allows  of  its 
drying  quicker,  without  spreading,  than  when  reduced  with 
thin  varnish.  Paradin  oil  also  is  an  excellent  medium  for 
reducing  black  ink,  and  is  not  so  dangerous  as  benzoline.  I 
always  tisc  paidlJiii  ail  for  thinning  black  and  common  coloured 
inks,  and  recommend  its  use. 


Machine  blankets  must  be  well  cleansed  occasionally,  or  they 
are  liable  to  become  so  foul  and  uneven  with  dried  ink.  paste, 
and  din  as  to  injure  the  type,  and  render  the  bringing  up  of 
formes  a  work  of  consideral)le  time  and  diihculty.  They  should 
be  soaked  for  an  hour  or  two  in  water  in  which  a  little  washing 
soda  has  been  dissolved,  and  then  \\ell  soaped  and  rubbed  by 
hand  or  scrubbing-brush.  After  which  they  must  be  rinsed 
thoroughly  in  several  clean  waters  to  remove  all  soap. 

THE    PLATEN    MACHINE. 

For  job-]trinters  the  small  jilaten  machines  are  invaluable, 
no  press  being  e()ual  to  them  for  sliced,  fMcility  in  nniking  ready, 
ease  in  working,  and  for  excellence  in  printing.  Making  ready 
on  them  needs  no  ])articular  descriiition,  the  mctliod  being 
similar  to  that  already  described  for  liand-prco.s. 


COLOUR   PRINTING. 


On  this  subject  my  remarks  will  of  necessity  be  incomplete,  so 
far  as  the  whole  subject  of  Printinjr  In  Colours  is  concerned, 
for  colour  printing  includes  other  ])rocesses  independent  of 
typography.  My  remarks  therefore  will  refer  solely  to  that 
branch  of  the  art  practised  by  the  letter-press  printer;  and  will 
include  the  combinations  of  the  various  pigments  suitable  for 
his  use,  with  their  appropriate  varnishes ;  and  the  results  as 
regards  working  and  drying  properly  will  he  kept  in  view. 
The  laws  of  contrast  will  be  shown,  and  the  colours  that 
harmonize  best  will  be  given.  I  will  also  endeavour  to  give 
such  hints  as  are  calculated  to  assist  those  who  may  be  inexpe- 
rienced in  the  blending  of  colours,  and  in  their  manipulation  at 
press  or  machine, — such  hints  as  will  be  of  service  in  the  event  of 
their  having  colour-work  to  print.  Asthe  great  increase  of  late 
years  in  colour  printing,  and  the  still  increasing  demand  for 
such  work,  make  it  essential  fliat  this  subject  be  treated  in 
a  manner  that  may  be  thoroughly  relied  upon,  I  have  not 
'rusted  to  my  own  experience  only,  but  have  submitted  this 
article  to  an  authority  more  competent  than  myself — a  gen- 
tleman who  ha,s  for  many  years  managed  one  of  the  principal 
colour  printing  establishments  in  London,  who  kindly  offered 
to  revise  and  correct  the  colour  portion  of  this  work. 

To  produce  striking  and  pleasing  results  with  colours  some 
knowledge  of  the  laws  that  regulate  their  harmonious  blending 
is  necessar\ .  It  is  well  known  that  certain  colours,  when  used 
in  conjunction  with  others,  not  only  heighten  their  effect,  but 
by  contrast  make  such  colours  appear  more  pure :  for  instance, 
a  red  line  surroun<1ed  by  green,  or  with  a  green  rule  at  top  and 
l)ottom,  looks  a  brighter  red  than  if  it  stood  alone ;  and  with 
most  other  colours  it  is  the  same.  The  following  are  comple- 
mentary colours :  — 

Orange  is  complementary  to  Blue. 

Yellow  „  „  Purple 

Gre6n  „  „  Red. 

Violet  „  „  Greenish-Yellow. 


IM 
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With  these  colours  the  most  brilliant  results  may  be  achieved  : 
but  when  not  judiciously  blended,  the  brightness  of  one  colour 
may  lie  marreil  by  its  contrast  with  another.  In  order  to  jiuard 
a<;ainst  this  it  will  be  well  to  remeuihcr,  when  it  is  desired  to 
have  a  particularly  bright-loukinj^  poster,  or  other  job,  that 
Blue  and  Yellow  are  better  than  Blue  and  Green. 


Blue  and  Yellow 
Yellow  and  Red 
Yellow  and  Red 
Blue  and  Red 
Blue  and  Red 


Green  and  Yellow. 
Yellow  and  Orange. 
Orange  and  Red. 
Blue  and  Violet. 
Red  and  Violet. 


Colours  may  be  multiplied  by  admixture:  hut  this  should 
not  be  attempted  unless  the  colours  are  clean  and  good.  Where 
certain  tints  or  moditications  of  different  colours  are  rccpiired. 
the  proper  method  to  obtain  them  is  l)y  mixing  such  proportions 
of  colours  as  will  produce  the  re(iuired  tints;  and  if  it  is 
desirable  that  lighter  shades  of  colour  should  be  used,  they 
may  be  obtained  by  adding  flake  white  or  white  ink  till  the 
desired  tint  appears.  The  following  colours  and  shades  may  be 
produced  by  intermixing: — 

-     make    - 


Carmine  and  Yellow 
Vermilion  and  Black 
Carmine  and  Blue 
Blue  and  Black 
Blue  and  Yellow 
Black  and  Yellow 
Blue,  Black,  and  Yellow - 


Vermilion. 
Brown. 
Purple. 
Dark  Blue. 
Green. 

Bronze  Green. 
Deep  Green. 


The  following  list  of  comi)inations  in  colours  for  workini; 
bills  or  other  jobs,  I  extract  from  "Colour  Printing,"  by 
F.  Noble,  in  the  Piinter's  Re(/ister  : — 

Comhinntions  of  colour  in  two  ivorkiniiK  on  While,  groiinil: — 
Bright  Green  atui  Vermilion  Red;  Bright  Greenland  Carmine: 
Briglit  Green  and  Purple  ;  Bright  Green  and  Warm  Brown  ; 
Blue  Green  and  Orange;  Ultramarine  and  Carmine;  Ultra- 
marine and  Maroon;  Ultramarine  and  Warm  Brown;  Light 
Blue  and  Bright  Orange  ;  Purple  Lake  ami  Bright  Yellow; 
Crimson  and  Hright  Yellow. 

('oml)iuijtioiis  in  two  colours  upon  Pale.  Yellow  groiinrls  which 
incline  more  lo  Lemon  tlinn  to  Orrnit/r : — Yellow  Green  and 
Carmine;  Yellow  Green  and  Maroon:  Sage  Green  am' 
Maroon  ;  Sage  Green  and  Carmine  ;  Bright  Green  and  Red 
Brown;  Bronze  colour  and  Carmine  ;  Bronze  colour  and  Purple 

('iiml)intitions  in  two  colours  upon  Pair  Yellow  (jrovnds  whirli 
incline  more  to  Oruw/e  titan  to  Lemon: — Brigiit  Pale  Ultra  and 
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Orange ;  Bright  Blue  Green  and  Orange ;  Bright  Blue  Green 
and  Carmine  ;  Bright  Ultra  and  Carmine  ;  Bright  Ultra  and 
Maroon;  Blue  Green  and  Maroon;  Bright  Ultra  and  Bronze 
colour ;  Bright  Ultra  and  Red  Brown  ;  Bright  Ultra  and  lied 
Purple  ;  Blue  Purple  and  Orange  ;  Blue  Purple  and  Carmine. 

Covdnnalions  m  tivo  co/ours  upon  Pale  Blue  i/rounds : — Deep 
Ultra  and  Red  Purple  ;  Deep  Ultra  and  Carmine  ;  Deep  Blue 
Green  and  Carmine ;  Bright  Green  and  Red  Purple ;  Bright 
Blue  and  Red  Purple. 

Coinbinalions  in  two  colours  upon  Pule  Purple  grounds  : — Red 
Purple  and  Ultra  ;  Red  Purple  and  Blue  Green  ;  Blue  Purple 
and  Crimson  ;  Ultramarine  and  Carmine. 

Coniliinations  in  ticn  colours  vpon  Pule  Green  gi-oiinds  of  a 
Bluish  tone: — Ultramarine  and  Carmine;  Ultramarine  and 
Red  Purple;  Deep  Blue  Green  and  Red  Purple;  Deep  Blue 
Green  and  Carmine  ;  Deep  Blue  Green  and  Maroon. 

Coudiincttions  tn  tivo  colours  iipon  Pale  Green  grounds  in- 
clining to  Yellow: — Bright  Green  and  Carmine;  Briglit  Green 
and  Purple;  Bright  Green  and  Red  Brown;  Briglit  Green 
and  Maroon;   Sage  Green  and  either  of  the  above. 

Condiinutions  in  two  colours  upon  Pale  Pink  grounds : — 
Carmine  and  Bright  Ultramarine  ;  Carmine  and  Bright  Green ; 
("armine  and  Blue  Purple;  Carmine  and  Bronze  colour; 
Purple  and  Bronze  colour  ;  Light  Ultra  and  Bronze  colour ; 
Red  Purple  and  Yellow  Green. 

Coudnnations  in  two  colours  upon  Deep  Buff  grounds: — 
Maroon  and  Deep  Blue  Green:  Maroon  and  Deep  Ultra; 
Deep  Purple  Brown  and  Carmine  ;  Deep  Blue  Purple  and 
Carmine. 

Condjinations  in  two  colonrs  upon  Liiiltt  Brown  grounds: — 
Carmine  and  Deep  Purjilc;  Carmine  and  Deep  Green; 
Carmine  and  Black ;  Maroon  and  Deep  Green  ;  Red  Purple 
and  Deej)  Green  ;  Deep  Brown  and  Deep  Green  ;  Deep  Brown 
and  Black. 

Combinations  in  two  rolinns  upon  Green  grounds  of'  medium 
strength : — Deep  Green  anil  Deep  Pur])Ie  ;  Deep  Green  and 
Maroon;    Deep  Green  and  Carmine  ;  Black  and  Carmine. 


It  will  be  noted  in  the  foregoing  examples  that  the  governing 
principle  in  most  cases  is  that  one  of  the  contrasting  colours  is  a 
deeper  tone  of  the  colour  of  the  ground ;  if  it  is  necessary  to 
use  gold  instead  of  one  of  those  contrasting  colours,  the  reader 
will  always  he  right  if  he  retains  the  colour  which  is  a  deeper 
lone  of  the  ground  and  substitutes  gold  for  the  other  colour. ' 
Thus,  in  the  combination  upon  a  })ale    ])ink  ground,   carmine 
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and  ultra    are   given;   the  blue  should  be  omitted  and. gold 
used  instead — and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  series. 


Comhinations  of  three  colours  upon  White  (p-ounds  : — Carmine, 
Bright  Ultra,  and  Purple  ;  Carmine,  Bright  Green,  and  Purple  ; 
Carmine,  Ultra,  and  Purple  Brown;  Blue  Purple,  Maroon, 
and  Yellow  Green ;  Purple,  Orange,  and  Blue  Green. 

Combinations  in  three  colours  upon  Pale  Pink  <p-ovnds :  — 
Carmine,  Ultramarine,  and  Bronze  colour;  Carmine,  Blue 
Purple,  and  Bronze  colour ;  Carmine,  Purple,  and  Blue  Green  ; 
Bed  Purple,  Bright  Blue  Green,  and  Bronze  colour ;  Bright 
Chinese  Blue,  Carmine,  and  Purple. 

Combinations  in  three  colours  o pan  Yelloio  grounds  : — Carmine, 
Ultra,  and  Purple  Brown  ;  Carmine,  Yellow  Green,  and  Purple 
Brown ;  Carmine,  Yellow  Green,  and  Purple ;  Deep  Brown. 
Ultra,  and  Purple. 

Note.— Where  ultra  is  used,  upon  Yellow  ffronnds  the  Yellow  shonld 
iiicUne  to  Orange. 

Combinations  in  three  colotns  vpcn  Blue  grounds : — Carmine, 
Ultra,  and  Purple;  Carmine,  Rlue  Green,  and  Purple; 
Carmine,  Yellow  Green,  and  Blue  Purple. 

Combinations  in  three  colours  upon  Pale  Purple  grounds: — 
Purjjlc,  Ultramarine,  and  Bright  Green ;  Carmine,  Ultra- 
iiinriKe,  and  Bright  Green. 

Note. — Combinations  given  for  Pale  Blue  grounds  also  suit  Purple 
t'rounds. 

Combinations  in  three  colours  upon  Pale  Green  grovnih  : — 
Ultramarine,  Bright  Green,  and  Carmine;  Ultramarine, 
Bright  Green,  and  Purple ;  Carmine,  Purple,  and  Yellow 
Green  ;  Bright  Green,  Carmine,  and  Bronze  colour. 

No'lF..— By  bright  Green  is  meant  tho  middle  shade  of  Green  Lake ;  by 
Blue  Green  is  meant  the  deepest  Green  Lake  and  White  ;  by  Bronze  colour 
is  meant  medium  Chrome  and  a  little  Purple  Lake. 

THE    COLOURS. 

Ked8. — Carmine:  A  brilliant  and  deep  colour,  but  very 
expensive.  As  there  are  many  imitntion-carmines  it  would  be 
safest  to  purchajsc  the  colour  only  fr<jm  .^ome  (irst-class  house, 
wliere  it  will  be  most  likely  to  obtain  the  genuine  article.  A 
good  ( armine  will  cost  al)out  li.S  10s.  |>er  lb.,  and  one  pound 
will  make  about  four  pounds  of  very  superior  ink.  Mix  in  thin 
varnish,  mlding  the  colour  and  grinding  it  thoroughly  until  the 
varnish  will  hold  no  more.*  This  colour  requires  well  grinding. 
Carmine  is  not  a  good  drier,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  add 

•  It  is  almost  impossible  to  grind  colour  in  strong  varnish.  The  thinner 
the  Taraisfa  the  better,  as  the  sticky  varnish  prevents  the  muller  from 
■workintf. 
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gold  size  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  quarter-ounce  to  a  quarter- 
pound  of  ink.  In  use  it  will  require  a  g'^od  firm  and  tacky 
roller — not  "  2;reeu."  In  working,  should  the  ink  be  found  to  be 
too  stiff,  it  may  be  thinned  to  the  necessary  consistency  to  work 
freely  by  addin<;  more  thin  varnish,  cure  being  exercised  so  as 
not  to  destroy  its  richness  by  reducing  too  much.  This  ink  if 
properly  made  ought  to  work  the  smallest  type  as  clearly  a«  the 
best  black.  Carmine  mixed  with  white  ink  produces  pink.  Mix 
with  blue  and  white  for  mauve  and  lavender;  with  black  for  rich 
brown  ;  for  rich  chocolate-brown  add  a  little  Chinese  blue  and 
l)lnck.     JNIix  with  ultramarine  blue  for  purple. 

Vcrinilinn. — A  bright  red.  works  well,  and  has  a  good  body. 
Being  softer,  it  takes  less  grinding  than  carmine.  Mix,  as  with 
carmine,  in  thin  varnish,  thinning  to  suit  the  quality  of  the 
rollers  or  the  job  in  hand.*  This  colour,  if  mixed  with  too 
much  varnish,  is  lial)le  to  leave  the  varnish  and  sink  to  the 
bottom  ;  and  if  worked  in  this  condition  the  colour  will  be  left 
on  the  forme.  If  the  ink  be  jiroperly  made,  the  roller  ought  to 
take  it  up  well  when  distributing,  and  exliiliit  a**  bright  a  colour 
on  its  Burfaee  as  that  on  the  slali ;  and  in  working  all  the  colour 
should  leave  the  forme  at  each  impression.  This  colour  may 
be  intensified  by  adding  a  little  carmine,  or  scarlet  or  crimscm 
lake,  which  give  it  a  brighter  and  richer  red.  For  hard,  dry. 
or  enamelled  papers  add  tube  dryers  or  gold  size.  Vermilion 
mixed  with  black  pn)duces  brown,  with  French  yellow  it  forms 
a  bright  orange.  For  flesh  tints  or  salmon-colour,  mix  with 
white,  or  thin  with  extra  quantity  of  varnish.  Light  or  dark 
flesh  tints  may  be  secureil  by  adding  burnt  sienna,  or  lake  and 
iiinl)cr,  acconiing  to  the  tint  required.  Vermilion  will  not  print 
from  copper-electros  unless  they  are  silver  faced. 

Srarlci  iind  ('rimaon  A'/^v.s-.- Beautiful  transparent  reds,  rather 
hard  to  grind,  and  do  not  contain  so  much  body  as  vermilion  or 
carmine.  Require  mixing  with  thin  varnish,  and  must  be  ground 
with  great  perseverance.  Dryers  must  be  used,  mi.xing  about  a 
(juarter-ounce  of  gold  size  to  a  quarter-pound  oi  ink. 

Maf/eu/a  /.r^/.-r.-This  is  a  crimson  pigment.  It  is  a  soft  colour 
and  may  lie  easily  ground.  Mix  with  thin  varnish.  Works  well. 
If  required  to  work  on  hard,  dry,  or  enamelled  papers  gold  size 
in  the  proixirtion  of  one-eiijhth  of  the  \arnish  used  in  making 
should  be  adiied.  Good  firm  tacivy  rollers  required  in  working. 
Mixed  with  white  it  produces  pink  ;  and  with  black,  chocolate. 
May  be  purchasetl  at  from  4s.  to  (Js.  jier  lb. 

*  All  colmir=!  should  bo  pronnd  in  as  little  v:irnish  as  possible,  and  then 
be  gradually  reduced  by  adding  a  little  more  thin  varnish.  When  reduced 
to  the  proper  consistency  add  a  little  stroiig  varnish. 
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Bi.uKS. — Pnissiini  Blur:  Deep  lironze  blue.  Very  hard  to 
ii'rind.  Mix  with  tliin  \;iriiisii.  I'liis  c(th)iir  may  1)0  ground 
hv  hand  in  small  quantities,  hut  great  iierseverance  will 
1)0  recjuirod  to  do  so.  and  it  should  ho  groinid  and  re-ground  ; 
it  is,  however,  when  thoroughly  ground  and  mixed,  an  excellent 
colour  to  work,  and  rec|nires  no  dryers.  Mixed  with  pure 
burnt  oil,  it  makes  bronze-blue;  mixed  with  Hake-white  it 
gives  bright  blues  ;  mixed  with  yellow  chrome  it  forms  green. 
Use  a  good  firm  roller. 

Uflramarine.  —  The  pigment  used  to  manufacture  what  is 
called  ultramarine  blue  ink,  is  an  article  which  has  been  espe- 
cially adapted  for  that  purpose,  the  genuine  ultramarine  being 
found  unsuitable.  Inks  made  from  some  of  the  so-called  ultra- 
marines, are  very  difficult  to  manage  in  working,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  circumstance  to  find  part  of  the  colour  leaving  the 
varnish  and  remaining  on  the  forme  ;  and  when  this  occurs,  it 
nearly  always  happens  that  in  formes  set  with  different  descrip- 
tions of  tyi)o— as  displayed  bills,  &c. — the  de])osit  accumulates 
more  rapidly  on  some  portions  of  the  forn)e  than  on  others, 
-^o  that  after  working  a  hundred  or  two  some  of  the  lines 
aijpear  to  have  more  imi)ression  than  others,  and  the  type  seems 
to  have  been  "  rounded  "  by  the  action  of  the  cylinder.  An  ink 
of  this  doscri))tion  is  best  laid  to  one  side,  to  be  used  only  for 
])0sters  containing  large  tyjjo.  AVhere  this  cannot  be  done,  and 
the  job  in  band  must  l)e  finishe<l  with  the  unsuitable  ink,  I  know 
of  no  better  manner  of  doing  so  than  by  occasionally  lifting  the 
forme,  tdoaning — scraping  the  larger  lines  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary— well  with  parafiin  oil,  wi])ing  off  as  much  as  possible 
with  a  ])iecc  of  dean  waste,  running  a  few  clean  sheets  through, 
and  then  inking  up  again.  It  is  best  alwavs  to  lift  the  forme 
rather  than  do  this  on  the  bed  of  the  machino.  Mix,  for 
unichine,  with  middle  varnish,  adding  a  little  oil-dryers;  for 
fine  work  and  press,  mix  stiff  with  long  varnish,  using  a  little 
gold  size  for  dryers.  Good  firm  rollers  are  reciuirod  for  this 
ink.  Mix  with  white  for  light  blue,  with  crimson  for  purple, 
with  white  and  carmine  for  mauve  and  lavender. 

Cofnil/.-  This  makes  an  excellent  ink  when  mixed  with 
middle  varnish,  and  it  both  jirints  and  dries  well.  Being  a 
transparent  colour  it  is  not  suitable  for  printing  over  other 
colours.  It  is  much  easier  to  manage  than  ultramarine,  though 
not  quite  so  brilliant.  For  different  shades  and  colours  it  may 
be  mixed  in  the  same  manner  as  ultramarine;  and  it  is  an 
excellent  colour  for  tints,  mixed  with  \arnisli  or  white. 

rinji/r.  In  addition  lo  the  several  methods  of  making  purple 
nk  by  admixture,  pigments-  may  be   obtained    wherewith   to 
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manufacture  purple  ink.  Where  depth  of  colour  is  required  mix 
very  stiff  with  thin  or  middle  viiriiisli.  according!;  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  job  for  which  it  is  wanted,  and  add- dryers — about 
one-sixth  of  the  quantity  of  varnish.  Purples  may  be  mixed  with 
other  colours  for  making  different  hues  and  shades. 

Greens. — Deep  Green  Lakes:  These  greens  may  be  obtained 
in  any  shade,  from  the  lightest  to  the  deepest,  which  prints 
almost  black.  Mixed  with  middle  varnish  they  work  and  dry 
well.  The  colour  may  be  lightened  or  darkened  by  adding 
other  greens  of  lighter  or  darker  shade.  If  mixed  with  thin 
varnish  for  machine  work  a  little  dryers  will  be  required. 

Burnt  Sii'.nna. — This  pigment,  mixed  with  thin  or  middle 
varnish,  makes  a  bright  red-brown,  but  it  does  not  possess 
sufficient  depth  for  some  descriptions  of  work.  Kequires  no 
drivers  and  works  well. 

Umber. — Mix  stiff  with  thin  or  middle  varnish.  This  is  a 
deep  brown,  but  is  neither  a  bright  nor  rich  colour.  Mixed 
with  magenta  or  purple  it  forms  a  rich  brOwn.  Works  and 
dries  well.     Burnt  umber  and  white  mixed  make  stone-colour. 

York  Brnwn. — Fit  for  common  work,  and  mixed  with  middle 
varnish  it  prints  and  dries  well. 

Maroan. — Rich  brilliant  brown.  I\Iix  in  thin  varnish,  adding 
colour  until  it  will  take  no  more,  and  adding  gold  size  in  pro- 
portion of  quarter-ounce  of  size  to  quarter-pound  of  ink ;  and 
by  using  a  firm  tacky  roller  (not  green),  this  ink  should  work 
as  well  as  tine  black.  It  may  be  darkened  by  adding  a  little 
black,  by  which  it  is  made  a  dense  chocolate-brown. 

Indian  Red. — This  is  a  reddish-brown,  resembling  the  mixture 
of  vermilion  and  black.  Mixed  with  thin  varnish  it  prodiu'es 
an  ink  that  may  be  used  for  the  smallest  type.  May  be 
darkened  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  black.  No 
dryers  are  needed,  unless  for  dry  hard  or  enamelled  paper. 

Brilb'anf  Lake. — This  is  a  good  substitute  for  carmine. 
Ground  with  thin  varnish  it  produces  a  rich  colour,  and  drie- 
with  a  gloss.     A  little  gold  size  must  be  added. 

Primrose,  Medivm,  and  Chrome  YeJhirs. — Mix  stiff  with  thin 
or  middle  varnish  if  wanted  for  press  ;  for  machine  reduce  with 
thin  varnish.  No  dryers.  By  admixture  with  white,  tints  are 
produced.  Medium  or  lemon-chrome  mixed  with  vermilio\i 
produce  orange. 

Yelldw  Lake. — This  is  a  transparent  colour,  and  on  that 
account  may  be  found  valuable  in  some  descriptions  of  work. 
Mix  as  above,  and  use  gold  size  dryers. 

Yelhnr  Oc/irc.  -Mixed  as  above,  works  well,  and  re(|uircs  no 
dryers,  except  for  hard  dry,  glazed,  or  enamelled  papers. 
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White  Ink. — Flake  White :  This  pigment  is  almost  uni- 
versally used  in  the  production  of  white  ink.  It  should  be 
mixed  for  press  very  stiff  in  middle  varnish.  Being  soft,  it 
does  not  require  much  grinding.  When  required  for  machine, 
reduce  it  with  thin  varnish.  No  dryers  are  required.  This 
ink.  is  extremely  useful  to  the  colour  printer,  as  it  forms  the 
hasis  of  nearly  all  tints.  It  is  used  to  lighten  blues,  greens,  &<•.. 
and  in  an  infinite  variety  of  other  ways,  some  of  which  are 
noticed  in  this  article  when  mentioning  other  colours. 

Black. — Although  it  is  unusual  for  printers  to  manufacture 
their  own  black  ink.  it  may  nevertheless  be  useful  to  know  how 
to  make  an  ink  that  will  i)e  adai)ted  to  print  any  special  work. 
For  jirinting  on  enamelled  cards  or  jiaper,  to  make  ink  that  will 
not  readily  nib  off,  mix  Paris  black  in  strong  varnish,  adding 
Chinese  blue  and  a  little  gold  size.  Good  black  ink  may  also 
be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  printing  on  enamelled 
surfaces  by  mixing  ivory  black  with  it,  adding  as  much  as  the 
ink  will  take  up. 

To  mix  the  colours,  a  muller  and  palette-knife  are  necessary ; 
a  fine-surf:iced  iron  ink-slab  or  a  lithographic-stone  being 
excellent  things  to  grind  them  on.  If  possilde,  procure  the 
colours  in  powder ;  or  if  that  cannot  be  done,  choose  such  lus 
are  easily  ground.  Take  a  little  \arnish  and  lay  it  on  the  slai), 
and  with  the  palette-knife  mix  the  colour  until  the  ink  is  of 
the  required  consistency.  See  that  the  colour  is  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  varnish,  for  upon  this  (lc))ends  the  quality 
of  the  work  it  will  produce.  If  not  projK'rl}'  mixed,  scrape  the 
ingredients  together  with  the  palette-knife,  and  grind  them 
with  the  muller  until  every  particle  of  colour  is  incorpoFHted 
with  the  varnish. 

Varnish  may  be  made  by  burning  (or  boiling)  linseed  oil  and 
adding  yellow  re.sin.  The  i)oiling  or  burning  should  be  done  in 
the  open  air.  On  an  emergency,  Venice  turpentine  may  be 
used  instead  of  varnish  ;  or  for  tine  ink,  Canadian  balsam  of 
the  consistency  of  honey  answers  admirably. 

Most  coloured  inks  are  liable  to  skin  on  the  surface,  some  of 
them  to  a  great  extent ;  and  this  skinning  causes  much  waste. 
With  the  best  descriptions  of  ink,  skinning  may  be  prevented 
by  covering  them  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  ncatsfoot  or  olive 
oil;  over  the  commim  inks  I  usually  keeji  a  li:ilf-inch  or  so  of 
jiarafbn  oil.  Magenta,  mauve,  and  (Hbcr  iiniline  colours,  are 
subject  to  solidify  tosucli  an  cxteni  that  m^fhiug  i)ut  re-grinding 
ivill  make  them  work.  When  this  takes  place,  they  should  be 
mixed  in  \arnish.  and  ground  up  in  the  usual  manner. 

I'Rrnliin   oil   is   an  excellent   iliing  to  use  for  tliintiinL'  either 
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coloured  or  black  inks  for  common  work;  it  dries  quickly,  and 
"  spreads  "  very  little,  however  much  the  ink  has  been  reduced. 
Having  used  it  for  a  number  of  years,  I  can  recommend  it  in 
preference  to  boiled  oil  or  turpentine. 

Printers  mixing  their  own  inks  will  find  it  best  and  most 
economical  to  make  only  sufficient  for  the  job  in  hand. 

Paper. — To  produce  good  Colour  Printing,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  secure  a  proper  quality  of  paper,  as  a  rough,  un- 
glazed  paper  not  only  takes  more  ink,  but  is  liable  to  fill  in  fine 
engraving  and  small  type;  and  on  such  paper  the  colours  look 
dull.  If  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  plain  paper,  it  should  be 
glazed  ;  but  a  dull  enamelled  paper  is  best  for  colour  work, 
because  the  colours  dry  more  quickly,  and  look  brighter  on  it. 

COLOUR    GRINDING. 

In  grinding  colours,  great  care  should  be  taken  in  mixing 
the  various  pigments,  as  different  colours  require  different 
treatment.  Hard  colours,  such  as  Chinese  blue  and  crimson 
lake  must  be  ground  very  stiff,  so  that  when  ground  they 
should  be  like  shavings.  They  may  be  reduced  sufficiently  for 
working  by  adding  a  little  thin  varnish.  It  is  impossible  tc 
grind  hard  colours  if  too  much  varnish  is  used.  The  softer 
colours,  such  as  vermilion,  should  be  ground  thinner,  and 
require  less  grinding. 

An  old  litho  stone  is  an  excellent  thing  to  grind  colours  on. 
as  it  is  very  smooth,  and  is  easily  cleaned. 

Printers  who  have  a  variety  of  colour  work  would  do  well  tc 
keep  the  pigments  of  the  following  colours  on  hand,  as  a  greai. 
many  shades  and  tints  can  be  produced  by  them: — 

Crimson  Lake,  about 
Vermilion  ,,  -         - 

Chinese  Blue         „  -         - 

Cobalt  Blue  ,,  -         - 

French  Yellow      „  -         - 

French  White       ,, 
Flake  White  (for  common  work) 
Also,  strong,  middle,  and  thin  varnishes. 

Any  shade  of  pink  can  be  produced  by  adding  crimson  lak- 
to  white ;  any  shade  of  blue  by  adding  blue  to  white ;  any 
shade  of  orange  by  adding  vermilion  to  French  yellow ; 
any  shade  of  green  by  adding  Chinese  blue  to  French  yellow  : 
if  a  cold  green  is  rcciuired  add  a  little  white.  A  vury  little 
Chinese  blue  will  change  yellow  into  green,  us  it  is  a  vep 
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powerful  colour.  Violet  can  be  produced  by  adding  a  little 
cobalt  blue  to  crimson  lake;  if  a  i)ale  violet  is  required  add  a 
little  wbite.  If  a  buff  or  llcsli  colour  is  re((uired,  add  a  little 
veriiiiliou  and  yellow  to  white.  In  any  colour  where  white 
is  used  a  little  strong  varnish  should  be  added,  as  it  is  a  very 
heavy  colour,  and  requires  a  stronger  varnish  to  carry  it.  On 
no  account  should  black  be  used  with  blue  or  green,  as  it  spoils 
the  brightness  of  the  colours. 

Cotton  wool  is  the  l)est  for  dusting  on  bronze  or  colour,  and 
soft  rags  for  dusting  oft'. 

PRINTING    IN    COLOURS. 

The  forme  having  been  divided,  if  thoroughly  clean,  may  be 
made  ready  in  the  usual  manner.  If  a  poster,  circular,  or 
card,  the  formes  can  be  worked  by  "  lay "  only,  ])oints  not 
being  necessary.  The  sheets,  however,  must  be  laid  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  and  care  taken  that  they  do  not  move  while 
the  tympan  is  descending.  But  should  the  forme  be  very 
intricate,  so  far  as  the  registering  of  the  various  colours  is 
concerncd,  it  will  be  the  safest  plan  to  use  points.  The  points 
used  in  ])rinting  the  first  of  a  series  of  colour-formes  arc 
different  from  those  used  for  book-work.  They  are  made  of 
thin  sheet-iron,  witii  spurs,  which  will  stand,  when  the  ])oiiit^ 
are  fixed  on  the  forme,  a  little  higher  than  the  type,  and  arc 
fixed  on  the  furniture  by  small  nails  that  arc  driven  through 
holes  made  for  the  purpose.  For  a  job  to  be  worked  in  four 
colours,  points  with  not  less  than  three  spurs  must  be  used,  so 
tliat  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  use  the  same  point-holes  n 
second  time.  For  a  particularly  fine  jol>  the  points  should  Ik- 
bo  placed  tliat  they  may  jierforatc  the  paper  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  margin,  on  cnch  side  of  the  forme,  so  that  after  the  work 
is  finished,  the  perforated  porticai  nuiy  be  cut  off,  to  remove  the 
unsightly  point-holes.  After  the  first  forme  has  been  worked, 
the  regular  ])oints,  or  paste-points,  must  be  used,  fresh  point- 
lioles  to  he  taken  for  each  colour.  In  this  way  an  accurate 
registering  of  the  colours  will  l)e  secured  ;  for,  should  the 
same  point-holes  be  used  for  a  second  colour,  any  damage  they 
may  have  received  in  working  the  first  will  endanger  pcrfn' 
register. 

Generally  speaking,  coloured  inks  are  more  difiicult  !• 
v.-ork  than  black ;  it  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance, 
in  priiuing  in  colours,  that  the  forme  should  be  thoroughl'. 
inked,  and  that  when  exira  colour  is  reipiircd  it  should  br 
taken  in  as  small  qnantilies  as  is  com|iatiblc  with  the  jol>  in 
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hand,  and  distributed  properly.  To  do  colour  work  in  a  ssitis- 
fnctory  luaniicr,  and  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  rollers  cast  on  purpose  and  kept  for  colour 
work  only.  They  must  be  a  little  firm — as  firm  as  those  used 
for  the  finest  black  inks — and  have  a  smooth,  tacky  surface. 
Black  rollers  cleaned  for  a  coloured  job  onh'  cause  annoyance, 
especially  if  they  are  cracked  or  cut  on  the  surface,  for,  while 
in  use,  the  black  ink  harboured  by  the  uneven  surface  will 
gradually  work  out  and  damage  the  colour  in  use. 

Working  colours  o;i  machine  needs  no  further  description 
tiian  that  which  is  contained  in  the  article  ''Machine-work,'' 
and  what  is  given  in  this  section  concerning  the  colours.  The 
rL'gister  of  the  finest  descriptions  of  work  is  secured  by  using 
points ;  the  first  forme,  as  at  press,  carrying  the  spurs.  For 
posters  and  general  jobbing,  however,  careful  "  lay  "  on  good 
maehmes  is  all  that  is  recjuisite. 

As  soon  as  one  colour  has  been  worked,  either  on  press  or 
machine,  scrape  off  all  ink  that  has  not  been  distributed,  and 
put  it  back  into  its  proper  ink-tin.  Oil  and  scrape  the  rollers,  as 
already  described,  and  thoroughly  clean  the  ink-slab.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  before  commencing  to  print  another 
colour  the  slab,  rollers,  and  everything  about  the  forme  should 
be  ])erfectly  clean. 

If  red  or  any  other  ink  has  been  used  that  is  difficult  to 
reuune,  it  will  be  found  best  to  roll  the  forme  with  an  oily 
roller,  by  which  means  the  ink  is  softened  and  can  be  more 
readily  cleaned  .off.  * 

At  either  press  or  machine,  registering  the  colours  is  done  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  of  making  register  with  any  book- 
work  or  other  formes. 

Hollers  for  colour  work  should  be  cast  expressly  for  that 
description  of  work,  and  they  must  be  kejit  for  colours  o^ly. 
It  is  advisable  to  cast  them  some  time  before  they  are  wanted 
for  use,  to  allow  of  their  toughening  to  some  extent. 

Dampness  in  the  atniosi)here  causes  new  soft  rollers  to 
become  too  "  green "  at  times  to  take  up  the  colour,  and 
when  this  happens  a  firmer  roller  must  be  secured  ;  but  if  this 
is  out  of  the  (juestion  and  the  work  must  be  proceeded  with, 
the  ink  may  be  a<lapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  rollers,  by 
reducing  it  with  thin  varnish,  or  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
oil  to  reduce  the  "lugg." 

In  working  ([uick-drying  colours  the  roller  should  be  distri- 
I)Uted  constantly,  to  keejitlie  colours  in  working  condition;  but 
if  tlic  colours,  notwithstanding  all  the  diligence  of  the  ijr-'ssman, 
dry  on  the  slab  or  roller,  clean  both  with  pararlin,  sheet  well, 
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j:;etting  all  thnronc;hly  clean  ;  and  if  the  rollers  he  firm  nnd  dry- 
faced  rub  down  with  a  not  too  damp  sponge,  and  ink-up  a<^nin. 
When  rollers  are  in  proper  condition  they  will  take  up  the  ink 
well,  showing  as  fine  a  colour  on  their  surface  as  on  the  slab, 
and  leave  it  evenly  and  in  full  body  on  the  forme.  If  the 
rollers  do  this  properly,  and  there  is  then  any  fault  in  working, 
the  quality  of  the  ink,  or  condition  of  the  paper  may  be 
suspected. 

GOLD    PRINTING. 

The  usual  method  of  printing  in  bronze  is  to  take  impressions 
with  ink  composed  of  strong  varnish  mixed  with  French  yellow, 
and  then  apply  the  bronze  with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool.  After 
the  ink  has  had  time  to  dry,  with  a  clean  rag  or  silk  puckct- 
liandkeichief  remove  all  superfluous  dust.  This  desciiption  of 
])iiiitiiig  is  nuich  improved  in  appearance  if  done  on  enamelled 
111-  highly-glazed  paper  or  cards,  for  which  description  of  printing 
add  a  little  gold  size. 

Printing  in  gi  Id  leaf  requires  much  more  care  and  skill  than 
with  binnze.  Ink  should  be  made  with  chrome  yellow  mixed 
with  strong  vavnish.  Before  taking  impressions,  cut  the  gold 
leaf  in  stiij)s  wider  than  the  line  or  lines  it  is  intended  to 
cover.  Having  all  prepared,  ink  the  forme  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  i)ull.  The  gold  leaf  is  then  laid  on  carefully, 
lay  a  sheet  of  writing  pajicr  on  thi;  top  and  smooth  over  with 
ttie  hand,  in  order  to  make  it  stick  all  over  the  inked  parts, 
and  when  sullicicntly  dry  it  may  be  cleaned  off  in  the  same 
maimer  as  i)!(inzc.  If  this  description  of  printing  or  gilding 
is  properly  managed  it  will  be  found  a  great  improvement  on 
l)rnnze  printing. 


DAMPING  PAPER. 

I.N  many  ofhces  the  practice  of  working  paper  dry  has  gained 
ground  to  a  great  extent  within  the  last  few  years,  on  account 
of  the  hurry  with  which  much  of  the  work  is  wanted  and 
executed  not  allowing  sufficient  time  for  damping.  Notwith- 
standing the  pressure  of  business,  the  improvement  in  the 
appi  af-ance  of  work  ])rinte(l  on  damjied  paper  over  that  printed 
on  dry  makes  it  essential  that,  even  under  pressing  circum- 
stances, most  descriptions  of  paper  should  be  damped  before 
being  printed.  1  do  not,  however,  advocate  that  all  papers  be 
damped  ;  line  w  riting  or  other  glazeii  papers  would  simply  be 
spoilt  by  the  process.  And  as  most  fine-surfnceii  papers  lnok 
bext   when  printed   dry,  of  course   some  discretion   must   be 
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exercised  as  to  whether  it  is  advisable  to  damp  the  paper  given 
out  for  a  job,  or  not.  Most  printing-papers — even  the  better 
class  of  paper  suitable  for  fine  book-work — will  be  improved 
for  working  purposes  by  being  "  wetted  down."  But  when  stiff 
ink  is  to  be  used,  tlie  paper  must  not  be  made  too  damp,  or  it 
will  be  liable  to  "peel"  and  its  surface  remain  on  the  type; 
care,  therefore,  must  be  taken  that  in  wetting  paper  it  is  not 
overdone.  I  cannot  give  any  rule  to  suit  all  classes  of  printing 
paper ;  some,  being  soft,  require  very  little  wnter  ;  others, 
being  hard,  will  take  more  than  double  what  is  needed  in  the 
case  of  the  softer  paper ;  and  those  of  medium  softness, 
through  being  of  different  qualities,  must  be  treated  each  on  its 
merits.  In  any  case,  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  over  damping — 
I  like  the  paper  so  that  the  dampues«  can  be  perceptibly  felt, 
but  not  so  as  to  make  the  paper  feel  too  soft  or  rotten.  About 
two  "dips  "to  the  quire  for  good  401b.  double  demy  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  quantity  for  either  book-work  or  posters.  The 
workman  can  learn  only  by  experience  how  to  treat  the  different 
papers  which  must  be  damped  before  working. 

The  method  of  •■  wetting  down  "  is  most  simple,  and  needs  no 
lengthened  explanation.  The  paper  being  usually  folded  in 
quires  is  taken  by  the  fold  in  one  hand  and  by  the  edge  with 
the  other ;  the  edge  of  the  quire  is  raised,  and  the  back  is 
plunged  into  the  watei-,  when  the  hand  holding  the  edge  allows 
it  to  slip,  while  the  hand  holding  the  back  nf  the  paper  pulls  it 
briskly  under  and  lut  of  the  water;  the  edge  is  again  taken 
hold  of,  and  the  quire  laid  on  the  damping-board.  Should  it 
require  more  than  one  dip  to  the  quire,  about  half  of  the  paper 
is  opened  out  and  laid  fiat,  and  the  remainder  li  the  t^uire  is 
again  tal;en  up  and  treated  as  at  first,  then  opened  in  the  middle 
and  laid  flat.  Each  quire  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner  until 
the  whole  is  damped.  It  is  usual  when  damping  flat  paper  to 
take  a  quire  or  thereabouts,  run  it  thiough  the  watei-,  divide  it 
in  the  centre,  and  turn  su  that  the  wet  slieot  falls  in  the  middle 
of  each  lilt.  Place  a  waste  sheet  and  a  welling  biiard  on  the 
heap.  Aftev  allowing  it  to  soai;  for  an  hour,  heavy  weights 
must  be  put  on  the  top  of  all.  Five  or  six  hours  after  being 
damped  down,  the  paper  siuiuld  be  well  turned,  so  as  to  allow 
iiU  ci eases  to  press  out  befoie  being  used. 


CASTING  ROLLERS,  &c. 

It  is  not  unusual,  after  t.ying  every  method  to  make  a  forme 
w"!:  I'rnperly  without  being  rewarded  with  success,  to  exclaim, 


f' 
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in  disguft,  "It  is  of  no  use  trying  to  do  good  work  without, 
gdod  rollers!"  And,  after  having  changed  the  mller,  to 
ejaculate  with  pleasure,  after  the  next  pull,  ''What  a  difference 
a  good  roller  makes!"  KoUers  truly  are  the  most  important 
implement,  when  t;p&  and  press  are  good,  to  secure  first-class 
work  ;  such  being  the  case,  no  pains  and  no  reasonable  expense 
ought  to  be  spared  to  have  good  rollers  always  at  hand, 
especially  in  country  places,  where  it  is  impossible  to  send  to 
the  roller-makers  for  a  supply. 

My  views  on  this  subject  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  the 
opinions  of  some  printers  ;  but  those  who  have  had  sutlicient 
experience  with  rollers  and  roller-making  will.  I  think,  agree 
with  me.  I  would  advise  that  rollers  of  different  degrees  of 
elasticity  and  tackiness  be  cast,  and  always  kept  on  hand  ;  for, 
on  account  of  the  sudden  changes  in  temperature  which  often 
take  place,  it  will  be  found  that  a  roller  which  works  well  one 
day  will  not  give  satisfaction  the  next,  although  it  may  still  be 
in  good  condition — it  may  either  be  too  soft  or  too  hard.  It  is 
therefore  advisable  to  "have  others  of  a  different  quality  to 
replace  it.  With  spare  rollers  to  choose  from,  a  good  quality 
of  work  may  always  be  secured  ;  and  rollers  which  may  not  be 
suitable  for  one  job,  or  a  certain  temperature,  will  not  be  spoiled 
through  the  printer  being  compelled  to  use  them  under  adverse 
circumstances. 

I  would  recommend  the  following  ingredients  and  proportion' 
for  hand-press  rollers  of  different  qualities,  to  suit  any  class  • 
work  and  temperature  : — 

6  lb.  glue  to  6  lb.  treacle  for  springy  tacky  rollers. 

4  lb.  glue  to  6  lb.  treacle  for  a  nice  medium  ro41er  for  use 
with  good  ink  in  temperate  weather. 

3  lb.  glue  to  6  lb.  treacle  for  cold  weather. 

3  lb.  glue  to  7  lb.  treacle  is  suitable  for  frosty  weather. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  above  proportions,  if  the  following 
instructions  are  pro])erly  carried  out,  will  make  rollers  that  arc 
suitable  for  any  description  of  work. 

[Another  receipt  I  have  tried — filb.  of  glue.  61b.  of  treacle, 
and  balf-a-pint  of  gh'cerine— appears  to  make  most  excellent 
rollers  ;  but  whether  they  are  actually  more  serviceable  than 
those  made  without  the  glycerine  I  am  not  ])reparcd  to  say. 
Having  only  tried  the  receijiT  for  a  year  or  two,  I  consider  the 
time  insufficient  to  thoroughly  lest  it;  but  I  iielicve  the  glyce- 
rine answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.— it  jTCvents  the 
surface  of  the  rollers  cracking.] 

An  ounce  of  Venice  turpi'iitine  is  also  sometimes  added,  t" 
give  the  rollers  additional  tackiness. 
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When  Venice  turpentine  and  glycerine  are  nsed,  a  smaller 
quantity  of  treacle  than  is  recommended  in  the  foregoing  must 
be  used. 

As  the  strength  of  vario"ns  glues  differs  materially,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  use  the  same  description  of  glue  for  roller-making 
whenever  new  rollers  are  required  ;  for  by  so  doing  their  firm- 
ness may  be  regulated  to  a  nicety,  as  the  pressman  will  become 
acquainte<l  with  the  strength  of  the  glue  and  the  proper  pro- 
portions of  treacle,  &c.,  it  will  take. 

I  would  not  have  referred  to  the  strength  of  glue,  had  I  not 
latterly  found  such  a  v/jde  difference  between  some  descriptioas. 
My  last  su2)ply,  which  I  ha^■e  liad  in  use  a  couple  of  years, 
takes  the  enormous  quantity  of  71b.  of  treacle  to  21b.  of  glue  to^ 
make  a  moderately  soft  roller  !  1  have  never  experienced  any- 
thing like  this  before. 

To  prepare  glue  for  making  rollers  it  must  be  soaked  in 
water  for  four  hours,  if  thick  dark-looking  glue  be  used — if 
line  light-coloured  glue,  three  hours  will  be  sufficient;  then 
ilrain  the  water  off,  and  leave  the  vessel  containing  the  glue 
covered  till  morning.  Now  put  the  glue  into  the  melting-pot 
and  allow  it  to  melt  thoroughly,  then  add  the  treacle,  and  boil 
gently  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when,  having  previously 
oiled  and  slightly  warmed  the  mould,  and  fixed  the  stock,  the 
composition  may  be  poured  in. 

Before  casting  rollers  it  is  a  good  plan  to  tie  a  page-cord  or 
thicker  twine  round  an  inch  or  two  of  each  end  of  the  roller- 
stock,  by  which  means  the  composition  will  be  prevented  being 
torn  off.  xVfter  casting,  remove  the  superfluous  compo.  from 
the  ends  by  encircling  them  with  a  piece  of  cord  and  pulling  it 
till  it  cuts  through.  The  rollers  will  be  fit  for  work  the  day 
after  casting ;  but  great  care  must  be  taken  when  working  a 
new  roller  that  it  does  not  "  drag"  off  the  stocks  or  "  peel."  If 
it  displays  any  symptoms  of  cither,  or  of  being  too  "  green  " — a 
too  "  green "  roller  will  not  distribute  properly  and  appears 
damp  or  greasy — hang  it  up  for  a  day  or  two,  under  these 
circumstances,  in  a  current  of  cool  air,  after  smothering  it  with 
common  ink. 

From  beginning  to  end  the  greatest  care  is  required.  The 
proportions  of  glue  and  treacle  must  be  properly  regulated. 
While  boiling  the  ingredients,  the  water  must  be  kept  well 
round  the  vessel  containing  the  composition;  for,  if  allowed  to 
fall  below  the  level  of  the  composition,  in  all  probability  the 
mass  will  be  spoilt  by  the  treacle  "candying."  The  pouring 
into  the  mould  must  be  done  slowly,  or  air-bublilcs  may  spoil 
the  rollers;    and  if  boiled  too  little  or  too  much,  the  com- 
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position  will  li"  remlereil  eithc-  too  s.ift  and  tacky  or  too  haril 
Eiml  suctioniess.  It  will  be  well  also  to  consider  the  tempera- 
ture:  a  fjj'i'iite  ■  ]iro])(nti(in  (if  nine  will  be  rei|iilred  in  lint  ihnu 
in  c'lild  weuthcr,  aiul  the  reverse.  15iit  if  rollers  are  kept  made 
with  the  proix)rtii)ns  reoniniended  above,  one  it  other  of  them 
will  suit  any  temperature  or -weatlier. 

For  machine-work  the  rc-lIiTs  should  not  be  made  any  softer 
than  the  proportinns  of  3  lb.  glue  to  6  lb.  treacle  will  make 
them,  even  in  cold  weather. 

Ne\er  allow  the  trlue  to  soak  too  long,  as  it  will  take  up  too 
much  water  ;  the  water  soon  evaporates,  and  the  roll  .ts  become 
too  hard  and  dry  to  use  for  press.  For  machine,  in  addition 
to  becoming  too  hard  and  dry,  they  slirink  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  will  not  roll  the  formes.  Sometimes  w-ater  is  added 
when  comiiosition  will  not  re-ine!t  j)roperly  ;  although  it  may 
make  the  ccmixsition  "pour,"  the  rollers  made  from  it  will  be 
rotten,  and  will  soon  become  unserviceable. 

If  made  as  here  recommenrled,  and  they  receive  proper  care 
and  treatment,  rollers  will  continue  in  good  working  order 
much  longer  than  is  generally  supposed. 

While  speaking  of  roller-making,  I  may  mention  th:\t  during 
the  Russian  war  I  was  engaged  by  one  of  our  goNcrnment 
printers  to  proceed  to  the  Crimea  as  printer  to  the  army.  ^\ 
complete  small  printing  office  was  provided  :  imt  the  roller-; 
seemed  a  knotty  point — being  so  far  from  London,  how  could 
they  be  renewed  ?  The  question  being  discussed,  I  suggested 
that  I  should  be  sn])i)lied  with  glue,  treacle,  and  roller-mould, 
and  promised  I  would  cast  our  own.  This  was  evidently 
thought  strange,  coming  from  a  cpmpoi;>itor,  And  I  was  :isked. 
••  How  long  can  you  make  your  own  niltefs'liist?"  I  answered, 
'•  Six  months  I"  This  was  evideiuly  considered  im])ossiblc ; 
for  Mr.  -^ —  observed,  "  MV  cannot  make  a  roller  serve  six 
weeks!"  If,  however,  the  instructions  here  given  are  ))ri;per!y 
carried  out,  it  will  be  found  tliat  hand-press  rollers  will  keep 
good  for  at  least  the  length  of  time  I  have  mentioned,  if  the 
pressman  has  a  variety,  and  is  not  compelle  1  to  use  them  for 
jobs  for  which  they  are  not  ada]itcd. 

I  have  already  described  the  method  of  roller-cleaning  which 
I  consider  best,  under  the  healings  Press  and  Machine ;  and 
although  there  are  many  methids  advoc:ited  for  preservlui; 
rollers,  I  will  mentifm  but  one,  which,  without  diuibt,  surjiasses 
all  others — that  which  I  have  seen  adopted  by  Lcmdon  p^es^men. 
When  the  roller  is  out  of  use  i'  must  be  kept  well  sniDtliered 
with  common  ink;  and  when  again  wanted,  must  .simply  I 
scraped,  .  By  this  system,  rollers  will  continue  in  good  worl.i 
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order  at  least  double  the  time  they  would  do  if  rep;ularly 
washed.  It  is  recoinmended  by  many  to  keep  rolkT-:  in  a 
current  of  air.  My  experience  in  such  matters  lias  tau;;ht  me 
that  they  keep  much  longer  good  if  kept  away  from  currents 
of  air — under  stairs,  or  in  cupboards. 


RECASTING  ROLLERS. 

Hollers  that  need  recasting  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by 
washing.  If,  through  long  use,  the  surface  has  become  hard,  it 
must  bo  remove  I  iiy  scraping,  and  the  ends  of  the  comp:)s:tion 
cut  ojf.  The  composition  may  then  be  taken  off  the  st  jcks, 
cut  into  pieces,  ;url  thrown  into  the  pan.  If  it  be  doubtful 
whetlier  the  old  comp').  is  good  enough,  it  will  be  be?!t  to  put  a 
small  quantity  into  the  ])iin  to  try  if  it  will  melt  pro])erly  ;  if  it 
does  not,  soak  tiic  remainder  for  half-an-hoiir  in  water,  and 
strain.  If  it  is  good  it  will  now  melt :  if  bad,  it  will  not,  and  is 
only  fit  to  be  thrown  away.  After  the  old  composition  is  melted, 
treacle  must  be  added  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  pound  to  six 
or  cigiit  pounds  of  comjxjsition.  After  boiling  and  stirring  well 
for  twenty  minutes  it  should  be  poured  into  the  mould.  All 
surplus  composition  should  be  j)oured  out  of  the  pan  ;  and  when 
reijiiired  for  use  it  luust  be  cut  up  by  itself,  new  i:ompo.  or 
treacle  being  added  us  necessary. 


WASHING  FORMES. 

After  a  forme  has  been  workeil  off,  it  must  be  wasiied  imme- 
diately. The  duty  of  doing  so  usually  fulls,  in  joliitinir  offices, 
on  the  person  who  has  rolled  for  it,  and  in  book  otiices  uj)on 
the  pressman.  In  some  large  olHces,  however,  the  "  washing  " 
is  done  by  the  house,  a  jjerson  being  ajipointed  by  the  firm  for 
I  bar  ])iirpose.  But,  be  tiie  duty  whose  it  may,  the  work  should 
be  done  tlionuighly  :  not  the  least  ink  or  dirt  must  be  left  u])on 
any  ])art  of  the  forme,  ciiase,  or  furniture.  After  the  whole 
has  been  well  brushed  over  with  lev,  it  must  be  rinsed,  by 
da.shing  water  over  it,  or  by  turning  upon  it  a  jet  of  water  by 
means  of  a  hose  and  rose. 

If  any  forme  has  been  allowed  to  remain  unwashed  until  the 
ink  has  dried,  it  will  l)e  found  best,  before  atteni])ting  to  wash 
it,  to  roll  it  over  with  a  roller  well  covered  with  common  ink, 
aud  allow  it  to  stand  for  an  hour  witli  the  ink  on  it,  when  the 
forme  may  be  cleaned  pro]ierly  ;  or  uso  a  little  paraffin  when 
the  ink  cannot  be  removed  by  ordinarv  means. 

'i'ype  must  be  kept  clean  or  work  will  be  disligured. 


STEREOTYPING. 


Stekeo'jycing  is  a  process  whereby  a  matrix  of  a  type  forme 
is  miuie  in  cither  ]ihister  or  paper,  and  a  cast  in  type-metal 
taken  therefrom,  whicli  presents  a  true  fac-simile  of  the  face  of 
the  forme  in  every  detail ;  and  if  properly  dune,  the  work  ))ro- 
dnced  hy  the  cast  when  printed  from  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  that  printed  by  the  type  itself. 

The  process — especially  the  paiier-machie,  us  it  is  sometimes 
called — is  comparativel}'  a  recent  invention ;  but  it  has  been 
found  of  sncli  an  immense  benefit  to  printei  s  that  it  has  gradually 
spt-ead  till  it  is  now  found  in  every  department — in  news- 
work,  book-woik,  and  jobbing.  Although  it  is  carried  on  in 
most  large  towns  exclusively  as  a  sejiiirate  brmich  of  the  trade, 
supporting  its  own  workmen,  who  follow  that  branch  alone,  it 
has  been  found  so  indispensable  that  most  newspapers,  with 
large  circulations,  have  been  compelled  to  introduce  it  with 
tlicir  web-feeder  machines;  all  extensive  book-houses  also 
have  their  "  foundry,"  and  even  many  jobbing  offices,  having 
joined  issue,  have  their  own  "'stereo-apparatus,"  and  do  their 
own  work. 

The  maniinilations  required  in  the  process  are  simple  ;  and 
under  favourable  circumstances  itis  not  difficult  to  succeed  inex- 
ecuting  excellent  work;  l)ut  lam  acquainted  with  several  printers 
who  have  failed  in  their  attempts  to  master  tlie  details  of  the 
art  so  far  as  to  produce  workable  results,  and  who,  in  conse- 
(juence,  are  led  to  believe  that  the  business  can  only  be 
successfully  carried  on  even  m  a  small  way  by  those  who  have 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  it. 

I  believe  those  who  have  already  tried  and  failed,  and  th()>, 
who  understand  nothing  whatever  of  the  process,  will  find  in 
the  following  remarks  instructions  that,  if  faithfully  followed, 
will  enable  them  to  acconiplish  everything  required  in  the  art 
of  stereotyping,  and  to  work  out  all  its  details  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  and  produce  good  stereotypes  of  ordinary 
work  without  a  failure. 

It  is  not  easy  to  enumerate  the  benefit  stereotyping  confer 
iqion  all  those  who  adopt  it,  but  the  small  jobbing  )>riiiter  who 
has  his  '•  ajtparatus"  is  enabled  to  execute  orders  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  he  would   have  found  it  iuqtossiblc  to 
undertaLu.     lie  finds  that  one  machine  with  stereo  euu  tiiru 
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out  the  work  of  at  least  two  machines  without  stereo  ;  and  that 
his  small  founts  of  type  are  rendered  by  its  aid  nearly  as 
efficient  as  large  ones.  In  fact  he  finds  his  stereo-apparatus  is 
both  machines  and  type  to  him. 

Stereotyping,  as  here  pourirayed,  must  not  be  understood  as 
embracinjj  the  whole  routine  as  practised  by  the  Stereotyper 
proper,  with  his  elaborate  foundry,  complete  in  all  its  details : 
but  as  practised  by  the  printer,  Avith  his  '•  stereo,  apparatus,"' 
complete  only  as  far  as  necessity  compels  ;  but  still  sufficiently 
so  to  meet  the  requirements  of  such  as  only  occasionally  need 
to  bring  it  into  use.  However,  the  process  as  here  described 
—  so  far  as  manufacturing  flong,  beating-in  and  making  the 
matrix,  drying,  melting,  casting,  trimming,  and  other  minor 
operations— will  serve  to  illustrate  the  manipulations  in  use 
with  the  '•  foundry  "  as  well  as  with  the  ''  apparatus." 

I  will,  in  the  first  place,  describe  my  own  appliances,  so  that 
I  may  be  the  better  understood.  They  consist  of  a  royal  folio 
casting-box,  which  also  serves  the  purposes  of  hot  drying  plate, 
and  is  suj)plied  with  gas-jets  underneath  for  heating;  melting 
pot,  with  atn)Ospheric  gas  burner ;  imposing  surface;  shooting- 
bench  and  plane,  for  trimming  the  edges  of  the  plates  ;  beating, 
dusting,  oiling,  and  pasting  brushes  ;  ladles,  skimmer,  chisels, 
punches,  hammer,  mallet,  brads,  &c.,  which,  with  flong,  stereo- 
com])osition,  and  metal,  makes  the  '"foundry  "complete  and  in 
working  order,  so  far  as  the  necessities  of  the  small  printer 
are  concerned. 

When  intending  to  stereotype,  in  the  first  place  lift  out  the 
melting-])ot,  light  the  atmospheric  gas-l)urner  from  the  top,  and 
rejdace  the  pot ;  then  light  the  jets  underneath  the  casting-box, 
putting  down  the  upjjer  plate,  as  this  will. enable  both  the  upper 
and  lower  plates  to  be  heated  at  the  same  time,  and  so  facilitate 
the  drying  of  the  matrix. 

THE   FLONG. 

Now  make  your  flong,  which  is  done  in  the  following  manner: 
Paste  a  sheet  of  good,  soft,  thick  blotting-paper  evenly  all 
over,  lay  a  sheet  of  fine  smooth  tissue-paper  on  it,  and  pat  in 
down  thoroughly,  or  roll  it  with  a  desk  roller ;  then  thinly 
paste  the  tissue  i)aper,  being  careful  not  to  damage  it  in  so 
doing,  and  add  another  sheet,  patting  it  down  or  rolling  it  as 
before;  turn  over  and  paste  the  bio: ting,  and  cover  it  with 
another  sheet  of  blotting  paper.  Stereo-paste — or  as  it  is  called, 
"  composition  " — must  be  used. 

THE    STEUKO    COMPOSITION. 

The  stereo  paste  should  be  made  of  three  ounces  of  glue, 
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four  ounces  of  Pnris  white,  and  e\r(\\t  ounces  of  flour.  MeU 
the  jilue  ;  mix  the  wliitiu;jr  till  thorou^'iily  smooth  in  water, 
and  do  the  same  with  the  Hour,  makiiijj;  both  about  the  con- 
sistency of  cream;  then  incorporate  the  mixtures  of  whitinp; 
and  flour,  and  boil  thoroughly  ;  and  lastly  pour  in  the  melte<i 
glue  frradually,  stirring  well  the  wliolc  time.  Add  a  coup! 
of  table-spobnfulls  of  carbolic  acid  to  [jrevent  fermentation. 

Nearly  every  stcreotyper  has  his  own  method  of  making  thi 
paste,  and  each  considers  his  the  best.  But  the  paste  and  lion- 
described  here  are  most  excellent,  and  answer  the  purpose  the\ 
are  intended  for  admirably. 

TO    MAKE    THE    MATRIX. 

Lny  the  forme  (which  must  be  "dressed"  with  type-high 
furniture)  on  the  imposing  surface,  pour  a  little  oil  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand  and  lightly  nil)  it  over  the  surface  of  the 
:)iling  brnsli.  and  then  brush  over  the  face  of  the  forme  well, 
being  ])articuhir  to  slightly  oil  the  whole  surface,  or  the  ttong 
will  adhere  to  any  part  that  may  be  missed,  and  spoil  the 
matrix.  Now  dust  a  little  French  chnlk  over  the  tissue  surface 
of  the  flong  with  a  dusting-box,  spreading  it  with  the  long-hnired 
iirush,  and  lay  it  tissue  side  down  on  the  forme.  Have  a  square 
piece  of  calico  ready,  which  dip  in  clean  water,  S(iiieezc  well 
(in  taking  it  out,  and  jiiace  it  evenly  over  the  back  of  the  flong. 
'J'ake  the  long-handled  beating  brush  and  commence  beating 
gently  on  the  calico.  This  operation  must  be  jicrformed  with 
great  care  to  prevent  beating  the  type  through  the  tissue,  for 
if  this  should  be  done  it  is  probable  when  the  metal  is  poured 
in  it  will  jjcnetrare  underneath  the  tissue  and  spoil  the  matrix. 
Heat  in  (if  the  forme  is  small,  say  quarto  demy)  for  about  ten 
minutes,  evenly  over  the  whole  surface,  turning  the  forme 
round  or  walking  round  it,  so  that  the  whole  may  '•ecei^e  the 
same  amount  of  beating,  continidng  until  the  impression  of  the 
tvpc  can  be  plainly  seen  on  the  back.  Then  raise  a  corner  of  the 
matrix — being  careful  not  to  lift  it  off  the  forme  — and  examine 
to  see  if  it  has  become  of  sufficient  du|)th  ;  and  examine  other 
parts  in  the  same  manner.  If  any  part  appears  too  shallow 
beat  over  that  portion  until  a  sufficient  dejith  is  attained. 
During  the  whole  of  the  beating-in  operation  bring  the  brush 
down  scjuarely  and  tlaily  on  the  calico  which  covers  the  back 
of  the  Hong.  Having  obtained  sufficient  dc[)th,  paste  a  sheet 
of  wTapper-pajier,  place  it  on  the  ilong,  and  beat  it  well  into 
the  matrix  without  using  the  calico;  then,  if  the  page  con- 
tains any  whites,  cut  pieces  of  thick  card  or  old  matrix  about 
half  the  size  of  the  white*,  paste  the  pieces  slightly,  and  put 
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them  into  the  middle  of  each  open  space — this  is  done  to  prevent 
the  metal  when  poured  in  forcing  the  matrix  flat  ;igain,  and 
thus  allowing  no  more  depth  in  the  vvliites  tlian  otlicr  parts. 
Having  packed  all  the  open  spaces  properly,  paate  another 
sheet  of  \vrai>pcr-paper,  place  it  over  the  whole,  and  pat  it 
gently  on  with  the  hand  or  brush,  and  the  matrix  is  ready  for 
baking. 

In  using  ready -maile  flong,  first  soak  it  in  water.  If  made  of 
hard,  thick  wrapper-paper  it  will  take  no  h:irm  by  being  left  in 
the  water  for  an  hour  or  two;  in  fact  I  have  made  good 
matrices  with  some  that  had  been  in,  water  all  night.  The 
softer  descriptions  can  be  used  alter  passing  two  or  three  times 
through  v.arm  water  or  after  being  in  cold  water  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  The  ready-made  flong  being  jjrepared  with  tissue 
ready  for  use,  simi)'y  requires  the  water  blotting  off  it,  after 
having  been  soaked,  by  laying  a  sheet  of  blotting  on  it  and 
rulibing  it  over  with  the  hand,  and  then  dusting  with  Frunch 
chalk';  after  which  proceed  exactly  as  already  described.  But  as 
ready-made  flong  is  sold  by  several  maker.-:,  each  make  varying 
c(ni.siderably  in  the  softness  of  the  material  it  is  manufactured 
from,  it  will  be  found  that  experience  will  be  needed  in  its  use 
to  ensure  unvarying  success;  and  that  the  various  descriptions 
require  somewhat  different  treatment. 

DRYING    AND    BAKING    THE    MATRIX.     . 

Lift  the  upper  ])late,  or  lid,  of  the  castii!g-box,  place  the 
forme  on  the  lower  plate,  being  careful  that  the  matrix  or 
l)acking  be  not  shifted,  put  a  thick  blaaket  over  the  matrix, 
lower  the  upper-plate,  and  screw  it  down  moderately  tight, 
the  pressure  being  regulated  to  suit  the  size  of  the  form — 
heavier  for  larger  than  for  smaller  formes.  If  too  tightly 
S(iucczed,  however,  the  type  may  be  made  low  by  the  i)rcssure, 
or  the  stereo-composition  forced  through  the  tissue,  therefore 
dee  care  must  be  exercised,  to  av(jid  damaging  the  type 
or  inatri.\.  Allow  the  forme  to  remain  in  the  casting-press 
ab.nil  ten  minutes,  to  harden  it  a  little ;  then  unscrew  a'nil 
raise  the  plate,  take  off  the  blanket,  and  allow  the  matrix  to 
dry  for  about  the  same  time;  then  raise  the  matrix  carefully 
off  the  face  of  the  type,  tap  irp  the  quoins,  which  the  heat  will 
have  slackened,  all  round,  and  lift  the  forme.  Now  lay  the 
matrix  on  the  hot  i)late,  placing  stereo-furniture  on  the  edges 
(clear  of  the  face  of  the  cast),  and  allow  it  to  remain  till  dry 
— perhaps  it  may  require  about  balf-an-hour.  unless  the  jilateis 
very  hot ;  after  that  trim  the  edges,  and  it  will  be  ready  to  cast. 

If  the  matri.x  should  not  be  thoroughly  dry  before  pouring 
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in  the  metal,  although  it  may  not  be  entirely  ruined,  it  is  pro- 
bable the  weifiht  of  the  mctnl  will  cause  the  damp  matrix  to 
yield  in  the  open  parts,  a  plate  cast  from  it,  therefore,  would 
be  deficient  in  depth;  it  is  important  in  consc(|uence  that  the 
matrix  be  thorou^ihly  "  baked,"  it  will  then  resist  the  weight 
of  the  molten  metal  and  produce  a  cast  of  proper  depth. 

CASTING. 

First  paste  a  piece  of  brown  i)aper  at  the  edge — this  must  hi' 
an  inch  or  so  wider  than  the  matrix,  and  long  enough  to  allow 
one  end  to  hang  out  of  the  top  of  the  casting-box,  when  tli  • 
matrix  is  in  jwisiiion — and  well  fasten  it  to  one  edge  of  the 
matrix ;  1  usually  fasten  it  to  the  imprint  edge.  Place  tlie 
matrix  in  the  ce^ilrc  of  the  casting-box,  and  the  gauges  in 
position,  on  the  edges  of  each  side  and  bottom  of  the  matrix, 
cover  the  whole  witl%  a  sheet  of  brown  paper,  also  large 
enougli  to  come  a  tew  inches  beyonil  the  mouth  of  the  casting 
box,  let  down  the  upper  i^late  carefully,  so  as  not  to  move  the 
gauges ;  screw  u])  tightly,  take  out  the  pin— or  release  the 
catch,  as  the  case  may  be — that  secures  tlic  box  in  its 
horizontal  position,  and  tlieu  tilt  it  up.  With  thK  skimmer 
remove  all  dross,  &c.,  from  the  surface  of  che  metal ;  then 
take  sufllcicnt  metal  in  the  ladle  to  cast  the  plate  and  allow  a 
few  inches  to  spare  ;  test  the  heat  by  dip[)ing  a  piece  of  paper 
into  the  metal,  and  if  the  heat  turns  it  of  a  light-.sahnon  or 
straw  colour  it  is  rea<ly  to  pour.  I'our  in  a  quick,  steady 
stream  of  metal,  avoiding  s])lashing;  allow  about  one  minute 
for  the  metal  to  "  set,"  liring  the  casting-box  to  its  horizontal 
])osition,  raise  the  lid,  lift  off  the  ])late,  with  matrix  attached, 
place  it  on  imposing-surface,  matrix  side  uppermost ;  ])at  the 
back  of  the  matrix  (if  it,  does  not  lift  at  once),  and  raise  it  witli 
the  greatest  care  if  it  adheres  to  any  part  of  the  plate,  if 
metal  be  good,  nuitrix  dry,  and  these  instructions  properly 
followed,  you  will  have  a  good  workable  plate,  which  now  will 
only  need  dressing.  Nick  the  jilate  along  with  a  chisel,  a 
pica  or  so  from  the  imjirint,  and,  taking  it  in  the  hand,  give  it  a 
smart  tap  against  the  edge  of  the  imposing-surface  where  it  ha.s 
l)ccn  nicked,  and  the  "  tang"  will  break  off. 

Should  it  be  found  impossible  to  remove  the  matrix  from  tlie 
plate  by  ordinary  means,  put  both  into  water;  the  matrix  of 
course  will  be  spoilt,  but  the  plate  may  be  good. 

TRIMMING. 

Tiim  the  edges  of  the  ])late  at  the  shooting-bench,  holding 
it  sutliciently  slant  to  give  the  edges  the  reipiircd  bevel,  or  if 
no  bevel  is  needed  it  may  be  laid  ilat ;   nnd  plan    all  dides  close 
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up  to  the  face  of  the  cast.  If  any  open  part  of  the  plate 
should  appear  to  be  too  shallow— through  careless  making  and 
"deepening"  the  matrix— hollow  out  the  parts  which  may  be 
liable  to  "  black  "  with  a  chisel  or  gouge. 

MOUNTING. 

After  trimming  the  plate  jiroperly  at  all  edges,  punch  holes 
with  the  small-ended  piuich  tiirough  it  near  the  corners, 
choosing  a  hollow  part  for  eacli  punch-hole,  or  if  there  are  no 
hollows  of  sufficient  depth,  counter-sink  the  punch-holes  a  little 
with  a  drill  (v.hich  may  be  fastened  in  a  chisel-handle),  so  that 
the  heads  of  whatever  are  used  to  fasten  the  plates  to  the  blocks 
shall  stand  well  below  the  surface  of  the  plate.  If  several  casts 
are  to  be  mounted,  measure  in  the  same  manner  as  in  book- 
work  to  find  the  proper  space  to  be  allowed  between  each  page, 
and  mark  the  mounting-block,  by  nmning  a  pencil  along  the 
edges  uf  the  plates,  where  each  page  must  be  lixed.  J)rive  in 
brads,  and  strike  them  well  intu  the  plates  with  ihc  broad  ciideil 
punch,  to  prevent  their  blacking :  and.  if  properly  mounted,  the 
stereotypes  arc  ready  for  machine  or  press.  When  solid  pages 
with  borders  are  stereotyped  it  is  often  ditficult  to  find  an  open- 
ing for  a  brad ;  when  stereotypes  of  such  pages  are  to  be 
mounted  always  maliC  a  good  bevel  when  trimming  the  plates, 
they  can  then  be  held  on  the  mounting-boards  by  driving  in 
conmion  tin-tacks  so  that  their  heads  may  catch  the  bevels  on 
every  side.  For  mounting  purposes  there  are  several  appliances, 
stereo-furniture  with  catches,  stereo-beds,  and  other  mechani- 
cal contrivances;  but  for  the  general  jobbing-printer  and  for 
such  as  do  only  a  limited  quantity  of  book-work,  the  wood 
blocks  arc  handiest  and  cheapest.  Mahogany  is  preferable  to 
any  other  wood  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  but  common  deal  is 
extensively  used,  especially  for  mounting  single  pages;  and  up 
to  crown  or  demy,  it  properly  clamped,  deal  answers  fairly  well. 
When  nunmted  on  mahogany,  brads  or  tacks  will  hold  the  plates 
well ;  but  when  using  the  softer  wood,  half-inch  screws  keep  a 
firmer  hold,  and  are  consequently  more  to  be  relied  upon. 

STEKEO-METAL. 

I  think  it  will,  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  metal  used  for  stereotyping ;  as  unsuitable  metal  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  failure.  For  some  time  before  I  published 
the  "  Compositor's  Guide"!  had  been  practicing  stereotyping, 
and  had  been  successful  to  a  very  encouraging  degree,  always 
being  able  to  obtain  at  least  a  jmssable  plate.  The  metal  I  had 
then  (HI  hand,  however,  having  been  all  used  just  at  the  tiuie  I 
wished  to  stereotype  the  "  Compositor's  Guide,"  1  was  obliged 
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to  use  up  a  large  quantity  of  broken  leads  and  otlier  refuse 
that  had  been  accumulating  for  years.  Tliat  sonicthinp;  was 
far  from  rigiit  with  that  metal  I  have  no  doubt;  for  I  had 
failure  after  failure — some  of  the  formes  I  took  at  least  a  dozen 
matrices  of,  and  cast  over  tv.cnty  times,  before  obtaining  a  pas- 
sable plate;  and  even  after  all  tiie  labiuir  expended  upon  them, 
I  found,  on  putting  the  plates  to  press,  some  of  them  ought  to 
liave  been  recast.  Soon  after  finishing  the  stereotyping  of  the 
••  Guide,"  I  found  myself  compelled  to  send  to  a  firm  for  a  new 
supply  of  sterco-mctal.  The  metal  arrived  in  due  course,  and 
I  found  on  using  it  all  failures  vanished — every  cast  was  a  per- 
fect and  sharp  plate,  and  all  successful.  This  I  considered  was 
attributable  to  the  effect  of  good  metal,  and  helped  to  prove  tlie 
metal  that  had  been  immediately  before  in  use  was  bad.  Lately 
I  have  been  troubled  in  the  sjime  manner,  but  in  a  lesser  degree ; 
I  therefore  wrote  for  i)rofessioiial  stereotyper's  opinion  on  the 
subject.  I  was  ordered  to  *•  liux  with  grease  and  resin,"  and 
they  had  "'no  doubt  I  uould  hnd  all  right."  I  diil  wiuit.  I  was 
ordered  to  do,  and  found  a  cure  for  that  description  of  metal  at 
least.  It  was  old  type,  in  which  had  been  melted  about  two 
[)ounds  to  tea-lead  to  live  or  six  of  type-metal. 

When  obliged  to  stereotype  with  an  inferior  descriplion  of 
metal  I  find  I  can  obtain  the  best  results  by  miili.ing  a  matri.x 
<if  moderate  depth — just  decj)  enough  in  print  properly  — having 
casting-box,  gauge.-,  and  matrix  very  hot,  the  mcial  about  the 
usual  temperature,  and  pouring  in  as  (juickly  as  possible.  It  i.^ 
a  great  saving  of  time  an  1  temper,  however,  to  send  i,o  some 
respectable  firm  and  obtain  proper  metal  for  stereotyping. 

CAUSES   OF    FAILURE. 

i'ailure  not  nnirc(|uently  occurs  even  when  the  amateur 
.ercotyiicr  lias  taken — a.s  lie  inuigiues — the  utmost  pains  to 
ensure  success.  In  some  cases  the  failures  have  been  so  coni- 
plete  and  persistent  that  the  apparatus  has  been  sold  for  what  it 
would  letch,  and  an  impression  obtained  that  none  but  the  pro- 
fessional stereotyper  could  accomplish  respectable  work.  iJad 
metal  is  souictiincs  the  cause  of  ill-success,  but  ihc  most  fruit- 
ful cause  is  not  allowing  the  matrix  to  become  thoroughly  ilry 
before  attein|)ting  to  cast.  The  casting-box  being  too  cool  is 
often  the  only  impcdimenf  in  the  way  ot  securing  a  good  plate. 
The  matrix  may  be  beaten  till  some  parts  burst,  which  will 
allow  the  metal  to  penetrate  beneath  the  tissue.  Allliough  this 
doc<  not  always  spoil  the  east,  it  often  ruins  the  matrix.  Melal 
too  hot  is  another  cause  of  failure.  In  stereotyping,  bear  in 
mind  that  the  matrix  must  be  dry,  the  casting-box,  gauges,  &c., 
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hot,  the  metal  of  a  moderate  temperature;  aiK],  having  a  goor 
matrix  and  good  metal,  if  the  foregoing  instructions  have  been 
IToperly  attended  to  success  may  conlidently  be  expected. 

REMARKS. 

In  casting  a  sheet  or  two  of  small  pages — such  as  the  "  Com- 
positor's Guide  " — it  is  advisable  to  cast  them  in  sections  of 
a  sheet  or  half-sheet,  eight  pages  in  each,  with  the  proper  furni- 
ture between  the  pages.  It  saves  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  the 
plates  are  much  more  easily  mounted,  and  the  pages  are  better 
to  register  than  if  cast  singly. 

When  inlcnding  to  cast  a  section  of  a  forme  coiUaining  a  num- 
l)er  of  [jages,  an  extra  lead  or  two  will  be  required  in  the 
furniture,  to  allow  for  the  shrinking  of  the  plates  in  cooling. 

If  the  tissue  surface  of  the  matrix  has  been  burst  in  beating- 
in,  the  matrix  may  be  made  serviceable  by  pasting  slips  of  tissue 
over  tiic  broken  parts,  and  smoothing  it  well  down  with  the  end 
of  the  finger,  rubbing  on  French  chalk  at  the  same  time. 

If  a  matrix  has  been  torn  in  lifting  off  a  plate  when  cast,  and 
more  plates  are  required,  the  same  remedy  will  often  repair 
the  mould  sufficiently  to  allow  of  more  casts  being  taken.  If 
the  tissue  on  any  part  has  been  raised,  smooth  it  down  before 
nttempting  to  take  another  cast. 

Before  nttempting  to  take  a  matrix  from  anj^  very  open  job — 
!ich  as  table-work,  &c. — cut  up  an  oli!  matrix,  and  lay  pieces 
in  the  open  spaces,  to  bear  up  the  Hong,  niid  beat  in  vcr\'  gently 
and  with  the  greatest  care  over  the  open  parts.  The  ])icces  of 
old  matrix  in  the  hollows  must  not  stand  too  high,  or  the  casts 
will  have  to  be  deepened  to  prevent  blacking. 

If  any  wood-cuts  or  wood  lines  are  in  a  page  which  requires 
stereotyping,  after  making  a  matrix  in  the  usual  manner,  place 
the  forme  and  matrix  in  the  casting-box,  which  must  only  be 
warm,  and  allow  them  to  remain  a  few  hours.  After  that  the 
matri.x  may  be  very  carefully  lifted,  dried  slowly,  \\ith  tvpe- 
high  furniture  laid  round  it  to  keep  it  flat ;  after  whicii  apply 
the  usual  heat  to  expel  all  moisture. 

If  it  is  desired  to  take  a  cast  frimi  an  old  matrice,  lay  it  on 
the  hot  plate  for  a  short  time  before  doing  so,  or  it  will  pro- 
bably be  fouiul  to  have  gathered  too  much  moisture  to  allow  of 
a  cast  being  taken. 

When  pouring  metal  into  the  casting-box,  stand  well  to  one 
side,  away  from  the  mouth.  Should  the  matrix  be  damp  the 
nietal  may  fly. 

On  jHitting  cold  metal,  or  cold  ladbss  into  the  molten  metal, 
stand  clear,  for  the  same  reason 
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HEBREW  ALPHABET. 


Cbaricter. 

Namo. 

Power. 

NumoricaA 
Viilue. 

J< 

Aleph 

/),  unaspirated 

1 

1 

Beth 

r, as  in  van;  (2L)&,as 

in  band    2 

J 

Gimel 

(7,  hard;  (JD^j 

3 

-r 

Daleth 

d,  as  in  door 

4 

n 

He 

k,  soft ;  (;?!)  A,  aspirated 

5 

1 

Vau 

r  or  w 

6 

r 

Zaia 

2,  as  in  zeal 

7 

n 

Cheth 

kh,  aspirated 

8 

?3 

.Teth 

^  as  in  torn 

9 

"> 

lod    . 

7/,  as  in  young 

10 

D 

Carh 

k  or  c,  hard 

20 

'? 

Laraed 

/,  as  in  law 

30 

D 

Mem   • 

i»,  as  in  iii.inner 

40 

2 

Nun 

n,  as  in  nothing 

50 

D 

Samech 

.s,  as  in  sir 

GO 

:r 

Oia 

nrj 

70 

E) 

Pe 

]ih,  as  in  Philip ;  O)/), 
pint 

,  as  in 

80 

2 

Tzadde 

tz,  ns  in  hawitzer 

90 

P 

Koph 

k,  as  in  lock 

100 

-1 

Resh 

r,  as  in  road 

200 

t£^ 

Shin 

s//,  as  in  shine 

\ 

'MO 

U^ 

Sin 

s,  as  in  sin 

r 

n 

Tau 

th,  as  in  thin  ;  (f))  t, 
in  tin 

as 

400 

BROAD    LKTTERS. 
As  Hebrew  words  are  never  divided,  the  following  letters  are 
zast  broad  to  farilitnte  justification  : — 


h* 

n 

n 

S 

D 

n 

A  leph. 

He. 

aieth. 

Lnmed. 

Mem. 

Tint. 

GREEK    ALPHABET. 
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Characters. 

Name. 

Power. 

Numerals 

A 

a 

Alpha 

a 

1 

B 

/3  g 

Beta 

b 

2 

r 

7 

Ganuna 

9 

3 

A 

S 

Delta 

d 

4 

E 

6      ■ 

Epsilon 

«  short 

5 

z 

c 

Zeta 

z 

7 

H 

1? 

Eta 

e  Ion  I? 

8 

0 

e  » 

Theta 

th 

9 

I 

1 

In+a 

i 

10 

K 

K 

Kappa 

k  or  c 

20 

A 

\ 

Lambda 

I 

30 

M 

M 

Mu 

m 

40 

N 

V 

Nu 

n 

50 

•s 

1 

Xi 

X 

(30 

O 

0 

Omicron 

0  short 

70 

n 

TT 

Pi 

/' 

80 

p 

p  e 

Rho 

r 

100 

2 

(T    S 

Si§raa 

s 

200 

T 

T 

Tau 

t 

300 

T 

U 

Upsilon 

n 

400 

* 

</> 

Phi 

ph 

500 

X 

X 

Chi 

ch 

600 

^ 

^ 

Psi 

ps 

700 

a 

U) 

Omega 
ASPIRATES    AND 

0  long 
ACCENTS. 

800 

Lenis 

- 

' 

Asppr  prtive 

* 

Asper 

- 

-      - 

Circumflex      -     - 

~ 

Acute 

- 

' 

Circumflex  lenis  - 

T 

Grave 

. 

.     .          » 

Circumflex  asper  - 

■P 

Lenis  acute 

" 

Diaeresis 

- 

Lenis  grave 

.     .          * 

Diaeresis  acute 

•^ 

Asper  acute 

" 

Diicresis  grave     - 

A. 

POINTS. 
The  comma,  the  period,  and  the  exclamation  in  Greek  are  the 
same  as  in  English  ;  but  the  interrogation  (;)  is  our  semi-colon; 
and  the  colon  is  a  point  at  the  head  of  a  letter;  as,  (•) — nothing 
more  than  an  inverted  period. 
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1 

1 

!     ^•'    1 

1 

1 

1     -     1 

1     1     1  -  1 

ce 

t"U/ 

<•?=■     1      (~-      1      PO 

(■i 

(•a 

(.8 

(vlU 

(-P   1    (.- 

<-o 

(-3 

1-3 

•rtS 

*., 

•«:■        «- 

nO 

♦a 

<3 

>8           '"u 

^S-          v- 

■X3 

A» 

>3 

•cS     '      tu- 

•sjr-         0-. 

•OO 

«» 

^ 

iS           siu 

ili-          S- 

tc 

«J 

.3 

rS         I          "U/ 

-s- 

•o 

"S 

-3 

vS 

-u> 

-R- 

•« 

"a 

-3 

(8 

<w 

<p-         <-     1     <o. 

a 

O 

'8 

-«, 

'S-          ~     j     -o 

'3 

'3 

^ 

^u, 

^p-         ^^     1     »o 

^3   • 

- 

X 

RI 

^     1      3. 
1 

1      - 

1      "* 

N 

a 

S- 

K-. 

1       - 

r.. 

H 

s 

Eh 

8- 

I    fr* 

* 

< 

< 

W 

(i 

w 

a. 

C3 

In 

1    PQ 

< 

« 

C 

^ 

® 

O 

X 

- 

^  p 
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'O. 

K 

-rag; 

g 

-Q. 

«- 

•Sl'Eip'TOb 

-^ 

«> 

Q. 

^ 

• 

c^ 

" 

- 

• 

- 

p 

l! 

3 

il 

3 

3 

- 

O 

s 

. 

& 

: 

i. 
3 

(O 

3. 

l- 

O 

?• 

< 

a 

R- 

lU 

^ 

Vj» 

' 

03. 

* 

Mf 
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#n 

••- 

o 

? 

a 

'H 

.ft* 

a. 

AW 

:sj 

J3 

n; 

Ck 

^ 

^ 

r- 

.Q 

cr 

- 

^ 

Jl 

- 

< 

r\ 

- 

- 

V 

i: 

n: 

CI 

J 

-1 

.f-i 

•  :^ 

.^ 

r^ 

- 

a 

•*-» 

•  Jl 

a 

'n 

sfl 

Q 

«; 

Q 

c; 

t^ 

r 

J^ 

D 

r 

J^ 

o 

tr- 

.c 

.n 

r 

n 

n 

., 

n^. 

rl 

- 

nx 

- 

«    .rr 

« 

•JC 

r: 

m 

•r- 
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-J^ 

a 

c 

-UI3 

g 

V, 

9 

•sjTjjp'Bnb 

3 

'^ 

■^ 

•♦ 

- 

^- 

O 

^ 

rL 

• 

tr 

fc> 

£n 

r 

- 

M 

a 

' 

^ 

% 

1- 

'    _ 

c 

n 

i 

a 

j^ 

r 

0 

q 

y 

n 

D 

- 

■ 

n 

J 

*- 

_ 

•tH'Bjp'Btl^ 

af 

W  3 

ht 

A   ^ 

w^ 

1 

1,2 


TECHNICAL  TERMS. 


Author's  proof —The  clean  proof 
sent  to  an  author  after  the  com- 
positors" errors  have  been  cor- 
rected. 

Bank  -  A  table  to  lay  sheets  on  at 
press. 

Bastard  title. — A  short  title  pre- 
ceding the  general  title  of  a 
work. 

Bastard  type  —Type  with  a  face 
larger  or  smaller  than  its  appro- 
priate bod^ :  as  nonpareil  on 
minion  body,  or  minion  on  non- 
liareil  lx)dy. 

Batter —Ty\x%  accidentally  injured 
in  a  forme. 

Beard  of  a  tetter. — The  outer  angle 
supporting  the  face  of  a  type  and 
extending  to  the  shoulder. 

Bearer.— A.  strip  of  reglet  to  bear  off 
the  impression  from  a  hlnnk  pnge. 
A  long  piece  of  furniture,  type- 
high,  usod  in  worlving  jobs.  A 
solid-faced  type  intorspei'sod  over 
the  blank  i)arts  of  a  page  in  com- 
posing for  stereotyping,  to  resist 
the  force  of  the  knife  when  the 
plates  are  shaved. 

Dearer-lines.  The  top  lino  and  bot- 
tom line  in  a  page  prepared  for 
stereotyping. 

.'levels.— Chmips  cast  nearly  type- 
high,  witli  a  bevelled  edge,  used 
by  stereotyjiors  to  forni  the  llaugo 
on  the  side  of  the  plates 

Bile.— An  irregular  white  on  the 
edge  or  corner  of  a  printed  page, 
caused  by  tho  frisket  not  being 
sufUciently  cut  out. 

Blank  page.— A  page  on  which  no 

■  matter  appears. 

Blocks. — Tho  mahogany  frames  on 
wliich  stereotype  plates  are  afldxed 
for  printing. 


Body.— The  shank  of  the  letter. 

Botch.  —  A  bunglmg,  incompetent 
man. 

Botlle-arsed. — Type  wider  at  the  bot- 
tom than  at  the  top. 

Boxes.  —  The  compartments  of  a 
case  in  which  the  types  are 
placed. 

Srca*.— The  last  lino  of  any  para- 
graph. 

Broadside  — A  forme  of  one  page, 
printed  on  one  side  of  a  whole 
sheet  of  paper. 

Cassie  ;)(i/)er.— Damaged  paper — the 
outside  quires  of  a  ream. 

Castinrj  ()/f— Estimating  how  many 
pages  a  certain  quantity  of  copy 
will  make  in  type 

Chapel. -The  meetings  held  by  the 
worlcmcn  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
dressing grievances,  collecting 
fines,  and  disposing  of  their  funds. 

Clean  proc^.  — When  a  proof  has  but 
few  faults  in  it,  it  is  called  a  clean 
proof  ;  and  when  a  proof  is  to  be 
sent  to  the  author  tho  pressmen 
are  ordered  to  iiull  a  clean  proof. 

Clearing  away.  Properly  disposing 
of  materials  after  a  work  has  been 
completed. 

Close  ma««r.— Solid  matter  with  few 
break-lines. 

Coffin. — The  carriage  of  a  machine. 

Compamonship.- Ail  the  hands  on  it. 
work. 

Composin;/. — Setting  type. 

Correet.— When  the  corrector  roads 
the  i)ioof,  or  tho  compositor  mends 
the  faults  marked  In  the  proof, 
they  are  both  tmxd  to  correct  ;  the 
corrciaor  the  proof,  the  compositor 
the  forme. 

Corrections  —  Tho  alterations  or 
errors  marked  in  a  proof. 
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Cui-in  letter. — A  type  oX   large  size 

adjusted  at  the  beginning  of  a  line 

at  the  commencement  of  eliapters 

Cut-in  note.— A.  note  justified  into  tlie 

Bide  of  a  page. 
CHstributiny.  —  Returning    t3'pe    to 
their  various  boxes  after  having 
been  printed  from     Spreading  ink 
evenly  over  the  surface  of  a  roller. 
Double  — Among  compositors,  a  re- 
petition of  words  :    among  press- 
men, a  sheet  that  is  twice  pulled 
and  mackled. 
Z>«i)i7.— The  errand-boy  of  a  printing- 
office. 
iJraw.— When  a  forme  is  working  at 
press,  and  any  of  the  letters  are 
loosely  justified,  or  from  any  other 
cause  are  not  tight  in  the  forme, 
and  the  adhesion  of  the   ink  or 
rollers  pulls  them  out,  they  are 
said  to  draw. 
Dropping    out.  —  After   a   forme    is 
locked  up,  and,  when  it  is  being 
lifted  from  or  being  laid  upon  the 
imposing  table,  or  the  press,  if  any 
letters,  spaces,  or  quadrats  fall  out, 
it  is  said  something  drops  out,  or 
something  has  dropped  out. 
Dressing,  a  chase  or  forme. — Fitting 
the  pages  and  chase  with  furni- 
ture and  quoins. 
Drive  out  — To  space  vddely. 
Even  lines. — When  a  piece  of  print- 
ing has  to  be  executed  in  great 
haste,   a    number  of  compositors 
are  employed  on  it,  and  the  copy 
is  cut  into  small  pieces  for  each, 
to  facilitate  the  making-up,  im- 
posing, arid  the  general  further- 
ing   of  the  work ;    if    tlic    copy 
should  be  in  long  paragrajihs,  the 
compositor.s  have  each  to  begin  a 
line  and  to  make  their  copy  end  a 
line,  frequently  with  great  irre- 
gularity of  .spacing.  This  is  termed 
making  even.   In  newspapers  it  is 
of  constant  occurrence. 
Fat.— Vo&try  and  leaded  matter. 
Fat  face,  or  Fat  /e««-.— Broad-stem- 
med letter. 
^aWi^n  — The  head   or   president  of 

the  chapel. 
Fly.—  The  person  that  takes  off  the 
sheets  from  the  press  or  machine. 
Folio— Ihc  figure  or  figures  which 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  page  ;  also, 
a  sheet  of  paper  once  doubled. 


Forme. — The  pages  when    imposed 

in  a  cha.se. 
Foul  proof.  —  A   proof  with    many 

faults  marked  in  it. 
Fount. — An  assortment  of  type    in 

definite  proportions. 
Friar. — A  light  patch  in  a  printed 
sheet,  caused  by  defective  rolling. 
Fudge— To  contrive  without  proper 

materials 
Full  press.— When  two  men  work  at 

the  press  together. 
/^MrH;Y«/-e.  — Strips  of  wood  or  metal 
placed  around  and  between  pages 
when  imposed. 
Gauge.— A   strip  of  reglet   with    a 
notch     in    it,    passed    with    the 
making-up,  to  denote  the  length 
of  the  pages. 
Get  in. —To  set  close. 
Grassing.  —  A     compositor    taking 

occasional  work. 
Gutter-stic/:s. —FuTmtnre  used  in  im- 
position to  separate  the  pages. 
Half  press.— Vf  hen  but  one  person 

works  at  the  press. 
Ualf-litle.-The  title  of  a  book  in- 
serted   in    the  upper    portion  of 
the  fii'st  page  of  matter. 
Hell  receptacle  —The    receptacle  for 
broken  or  battered    letters ;    the 
old  metal  box  ;  the  shoe. 
Headline  -  The  top  line  of  a  page 
containing  the  running  title  and 
folio.    When  there  is  no  running 
title  the  folio  is  styled  the  head- 
line.    Chapter   lines    are    head- 
lines,   as   are  also    the  titles  of 
articles  in  periodicals  and  news- 
papers. 
High  line.— Term  applied  to  a  type 
that  ranges  above  the  rest  in  a 
line. 
High  (,or  low)  to  paper.  -  Applied  to  a 
type  c;ist  higher  or   lower   than 
the  rest  of  the  fount. 
Horse.— The  stage  on  the  bank  on 
which  pressmen  set  the  heap   of 
paper. 
Horsing. — Charging  for  work  before 

it  is  executed. 
Imposing.— Arrwngmg   and    locking 

up  a  forme  of  type  in  a  chase. 
Imprint  -  The   name  of  the  printer 
or  of  the  publisher  appended  to 
jobs  or  title-pages. 
Inferior  letters. — Small    letters   cast 
near  the  bottom  of  the  type. 
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Inset  —Same  as  offcut. 

Jeff. — To   throw   for  :v  choice  with 

quadrats  instead  of  dice. 
Justi/yitig.Sxiacins  out  lines  accu- 
rately. 
Keep  in  —  To   crowd     in    by    thin 

sjiacing. 
Keep  out  —To  drive  out  or  expand 

matter  by  wide  spacing. 
Rented  le'ter.—  Ty\ic  of  which  a  part 

of  the  face  hanjjs  over  the  body. 
Laying  cases. — Filling  cases  with  a 

fount  of  new  type 
Laijing  pages.— 'P\ac\r\g  pages  on  the 

stone  in  a  proper  order  for  imposi- 
tion. 
ieoH.  — Close  and  solid  matter. 
Lean  face. — Light,  thin  type. 
Letter  /tangs.— When  the  page  is  out 

of  square. 
Locking  up.— Tightening  up  a  forme 

by  means  of  quoins. 
Longerons. — The  bar  that  divides  .a 

cliase  the  longest  way. 
Long  pull. -When  the  bar  is  brought 

close  to  the  cheek  of  the  press. 
Low  case.— When  the  comiHjsitor  I. as 

set  almost  all  the  letters  out  of  his 

case. 
Low  line  —Applied  to  a  line  of  type 

that  ranges  lower  than  the  rest 

in  the  forme. 
Making-iip. — To    arrange    the    lines 

of  matter  into  pages. 
Mating  margin. — In  imposition,  ar- 

ranj^ing  the   space    liotwoen  the 

(Kiges    of   ft    Torme    so    that   the 

margin  will  be  properly  propor- 
tioned. 
Makimj  recutff. — Preparing  a  forme 

on  the  press  for  printing. 
Ueasure — The  width  of  a  (age. 
Monk. — A  black   spot  in   a  printed 

sheet,  owing  to  the  ink  not  being 

properly  distributed. 
Naked  forme.— K  forme  without  fur- 
niture. 
Off     Signifies  that  the  pressman  has 

worked  off  the  forme. 
Offcut     A  portion  of  a  sheet  that  is 

cut  off  before  folding 
Open  matter. — Matter  wicely  leaded 

or    containing    numerous  breok-,| 

liiKB 
')ff  it.-  feet     When  matter  docs  not 

stand  upright. 
(hu.  -  An  omission  marke<l  in  a  proof 

by  tlie  reader. 


Out  of  register.  -When  the  pages  do 
not'backeach  otl'"r. 

Overlay. — A  scrap  of  paper  puited  on 
the  tympan-Bheet  to  bring  up  the 
impression. 

Overrunning. — Carrying  words  back- 
ward or  forward  in  correcting 

Passing  tlie  making-up —Vassxn^  to 
tlie  next  hand  in  order  the  lines 
remaining  (if  any)  after  a  com- 
positor has  made  up  his  matter, 
together  with  the  gauge  and 
proper  folio. 

Perfecting.  —  Printing  the  second 
forme  of  a  sheet. 

Pie.  —  Tvpe  prt»uiscuouBly  inter- 
mingled. 

Pick.— A  particle  of  ink  or  paper 
imbedded  in  the  hollow  of  a  letter, 
filling  up  its  face  and  occasioning 
a  spot. 

Pifts. — An  ancient  nickname  given 
in  derision  by  comixjsitors  to 
pressmen.  The  press-room  was 
called  a  pig-sty. 

Planing  down.  To  bring  do\\'n  types 
evenly  on  their  feet,  by  laj-ing  a 
planer  on  the  page  and  striking  it 
firmly  with  a  mallet. 

Point-holes.  Fine  holes  made  by  the 
jtoints  to  register  the  second  im- 
pression by. 

Prcis  proof.— The  last  proof  read  and 
corrected  previous  to  working- 
off. 

Ratting  —Working  at  less  than  the 
established  prices. 

Register  sheet. — The  sheet  used  to 
make  register. 

lUx/ister. — To  cause  the  pages  In  a 
sheet  to  print  precisely  back  to 
back. 

f-'Tise  -  The  last  proof  of  a  forme 
before  working  it  off. 

Riding.— Type  at  the  end  of  a  line 
catching  against  a  lend,  or  the 
ends  of  leads  overlapping  each 
other. 

RouHce.  —The  handle  for  running  in 
.and  out  the  carriage  of  a  liand- 
Ijrct*. 

Runs  on  tortt — Requiring  an  inor- 
dinate pro]K>rtiou  of  particular 
letters 

tiet  «^.— When  sheets  that  are  newly 
worked  off  soils  those  that  come 
in  contact  with  thmn,  they  are 
said  to  set  off. 
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Set-off  sTieet.—k  sheet  of  paper  pasted 
on  the  tjnipan  sheet,  when  per- 
fecting, to  prevent  the  second  side 
being  sf)ilod  by  the  set  olf. 

Sheeting —Tak\ng  uik  off  rollers  by 
rolling  them  on  clean  sheets  of 
paper. 

Shank  —  The  square  metal  upon 
which  the  face  of  a  letter  stands. 

Signature.  —  A  letter  or  a  figure 
used  at  the  bottom  of  the  first 
j.'aRe  of  a  sheet,  to  direct  the 
binder  in  placing  the  sheets  in  a 
volume 

Slur. — A  blurred  impression  in  a 
printed  sheet. 

Sorts.  The  letters  in  the  several 
case-boxes  are  separately  called 
sorts,  in  jirinters'  and  founders' 
language 

Sijuabhle.  A  page  or  forme  is 
squabbled  when  the  letters  are 
twisted  out  of  a  square  position. 

Shvufder. — The  upper  surface  of  the 
shank  of  a  type  not  covered  by  the 
letter. 

Stand.— The  frame  on  which  the 
cases  are  placed. 

Stei.— Written  opposite  to  a  word, 
to  signify  that  the  word  erro- 
neously struck  out  in  a  proof  shall 
remain. 

Stem. — The  .straight  flat  strokes  of  a 
straight  letter. 


Sub  -  A    compositor     occasionally 

employed  on  a  daily  paper,  to  fill 

the  place  of  an  absentee. 
Superior  letters  -  Letters  of  a  small 

face,  cast  by  the  founder  near  the 

top  of  the  type. 
Table.  -  vrork.    —  Matter     consisting 

partly  of  rules  and  figures. 
Take,  or  Taking  —A  given  portion  of 

copy. 
'/'oken  -Two  hundred  and  fifty  sheets. 
Turn  for  a  letter.-  When   a  sort  runs 

short,  a  letter  of  the  same  thick- 
ness is  substituted,  placed  bottom 

upv.'ard. 
Underlay. — A  piece  of  paper  or  card 

liiaced  under  types  or  cuts  to  im- 

iirove  the  impression. 
Wayz-goose. — A  term  given  to  the 

anniiul   dinner  customary  among 

printers     during     the     summer 

months. 
White  line  — A  line  of  quadrats. 
Whip.  —  A  quick  com;iosilor—  one 

who  can  set  his  "  galley  "    (5000 

letters)  in  two  hours. 
White  page  —A  blank  page. 
White  paper.— Vntil  tlie  second  side 

of  a  sheet  is  printed,  pressmen  call 

the  heap  white  jiaper. 
Working  in  2"J<'ket— When  the  hands 

share  equally  their  earnings  on  a 

work. 
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COMPOSITORS'  WAGES  IN  LONDON. 

ADVANCES  FKOM  1785. 
Previous  to  the  year  1785,  wages  in  the  printing  businest 
appear  to  have  been  paid  as  in  most  other  trades,  at  a  stated 
weekly  sum,  piece-worii  not  having  been  introduced. 

No  regular  scale  of  prices  for  composition  was  printed  until 
1785,  the  following  list  of  advances  in  compositors'  wages, 
therefore,  is  commenced  from  that  date. 

Nov.  20,  1785,  piece-work  prices  were  advanced  from  four- 
pence  to  fourpence-halfpcnny  j)er  thousand  ens,  including 
english  and  brevier.  In  leaded  matter  the  em  or  en  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  line  was  not  to  count  in  tlie  width.* 

Feb.  14,  1793,  the  compositors  claimed,  (1)  "That  all  works 
be  cast  up  with  the  heads  and  directions  inclusive;"  and  (2) 
"  That  cm  and  en  quadrats,  or  whatever  is  used  at  the  ends  of 
lines,  be  included  in  the  width  ;"  which  was  granted.  The 
advance  to  commence  at  Lady-day,  but  not  to  extend  to  works 
that  had  commenced  but  were  not  finished  before  that  time. 

Dec.  18,  1795,  at  a  meeting  of  master  printers,  held  at  the 
Globe  Tavern,to  consider  certain  propositions  submitted  to  them 
by  the  compositors,  it  was  resolved,  ••  That  all  works  jirinted  in 
larger  type  than  english  shall  be  cast  up  wholly  as  english." 

Dec.  24,  1800,  the  master  printers  met  to  consider  a  demand 
from  the  compositors  for  an  additional  halfpenny  per  thousand 
on  manuscript.  The  advance  was  not  conceded,  the  meeting 
being  of  opinion,  "  That  to  make  any  distinctir)n  between 
manuscript  and  reprint  would  be  an  unjustifiable  departure 
from  the  established  and  long-approved  princi])les  by  which 
work  has  been  i  egulatcd."  Taking  into  consideration,  however, 
the  pressure  of  the  times  (bread  alone  being  Is.  7id.  per 
([uartern),  a  farthing  extra  per  thousand  was  granted  without 
(listinetion  on  both  reprint  and  manuscript.  To  come  intn 
oi)eration  January  1,  1801. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  Feb.  19,  1805,  and  at  two  subsequent 
adjourned  meetings,  at  the  York  Hotel,  New  Bridge  Street,  <m 
the  20th  and  26th  of  the  same  month,  consisting  of  eiglii 
master  printers  and  eight  compositors,  a  Scale  of  Prices  foi- 
compositors'  work  was  agreed  to,  similar  in  almost  every  detail 
to  the  acknowledged  Scale  of  Prices  that  is  in  force  at  the 
present  time.  And  it  was  also  decided  that  "  Any  disputes  thai 
may  arise  in  future,  we  agree  to  refer  to  the  decision  of  tli  ■ 
Committee  of  Masters." 

*  It  appears  to  have  been  ilic  practice,  in  all  loaded  matter,  to  indent  an 
cm  or  en  at  the  l)(>giiining  and  end  of  the  lino,  to  prevent  commas  or  other 
tbio  types  from  slipping. 
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April  16,  1810,  at  a  meeting  of  master  printers,  held  at 
Stationers'  Ifall,  it  was  agreed  that  "  All  works  in  the  English 
langunge,  common  matter,  with  space  lines,  including  english 
and  brevier,  be  cast  up  at  fivepence  three  farthings  per 
thousand  ;  .  .  .  .  without  space  lines  sixpence  per  thousand," 
being  an  advance  of  three  farthings  on  the  ^cale  of  1805 ; 
reprint  and  manuscript  to  be  paid  the  same  price. 

Jan.  IG,  1816,  at  a  meeting  of  master  printers,  held  at  the 
Globe  Tavern,  reprint  was  reduced  three  farthings  per  thousand; 
the  price  agreed  to  being  fivepence  farthing  per  thcnsand. 

Up  to  1866,  the  recognised  working  hours  were  trom  8  a.m. 
to  8  p.m.  every  working  day. 

Nov.  21,  1866,  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  master 
printers  and  compositors,  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  it 
was  agreed  "That  a  rise  of  one  halfpenny  per  thousand  on  all 
descriptions  of  work  (excepting  newspapers),  whether  manu- 
script or  reprint,  be  paid,"  and  "That  the  established  wages  be 
36s.  per  week  of  sixty  hours." 

After  this  time  the  piece-work  prices,  established  wages,  and 
number  of  hours  worked  were  undisturbed  till  1872,  when  the 
hours  were  reduced  to  54,  the  established  wages  remaining  at  36s. 
To  secure  the  piece-hand  from  loss  by  the  reduction  in  the 
hours,  an  advance  of  one  halfpenny  per  thousand  was  granted. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Scale  as  raised  by  the 
Settlement  of  1872. 
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Notes  constilut/n;/  the  c/iari/c  of  One  Shilling  per  Sheet. 

4to  and  8vo.— '20  lines  or  2  notes  and  not  exceeding  4  pages 
in  every  10  sheets. 

12nu)— I  pa^c  or  2  notes  and  not  exceeding  10  pages  in  every 
10  sheets. 

18mo  or  above.— 2  pages  or  2  notes  and  not  exceeding  8 
pages  in  every  10  sheets. 

Pamphlets. — 10  lines  or  2  notes  and  not  exceeding  2  pages  in 
5  sheets. 


Reprints  with  MS.  insertions  add  ^d.  to  the  price  stated  on 
the  lG9th  page. 

Stereotyped  matter  with  high  spaces  adds  Jd.  to  the  price 
stated. 

Stereotyped  matter  with  low  spaces  adds  ^d.  to  the  price 
stated. 


NUMERALS. 

Numbers  expressed  by  letters;  either  roman  or  italic  caps  or 
lower  case  are  used,  thus — Vol.  I.  chap.  xvii.  The  numerals 
are: 


1 

C     c       

100 

5 

D    d       

500 

10 
50 

M    m      

1000 

The  manner  of  expressing  nuini)ers  by  numerals  is  by  either 
taking  from  a  higher  or  adding  to  a  lower  numeral,  thus  — 


IV  iv 

VI  vi 

IX  ix 
Xr  xi 
XIV  xiv 
XVI  xvi 
XX  XX 

X  L  xl 


20 
40 


60 

1)0 

no 

400 

(;o(» 

'.too 

MC     me    1100 

MD     nid    1500 


4 

LX 

Ix 

6 

XC 

xc 

9 

CX 

CX 

11 

CD 

cd 

14 

DC 

dc 

]« 

CM 

cm 
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PROVINCIAL  KATES  OF  WAGES. 

Established   Wm/es  (Johhinf/J,  Piece  Work  Prices,  and  Numbei 

v/Hovrs  Worked. 


'stab,  piece,  hrs. 

Avlesbury 26s.  ...  58 

Ayr 24     ...  64 

Banbury 24/6  6    55 

Barnsley    28    6    56 

Bath  27    6^  54 

Birmingham 30    7|  54 

Blackburn 28    6    54 

Bolton 31/6  6i  55i 

Bradford   30    6^  55" 

Bristol    28 

Brighton    29 

Burnley 26 

Cambridge(Town)27 
Cambridge(Univ.)  36 

Cardiff  27 

Carlisle  24 

Carmarthen  25 

Cheltenham  26 

Chester  28/6  6|  54 

Chesterfield  26 

Clonmel 20 

Coleford 25 

Darlington 30 

Derby 28 

Devizes 24 

Dewsbury 26 

Doncaster 26 

Dublin    33 

Dumbarton   27 

Drogheda  24 

Durham 26 

Edinburgh 30 

Exeter    20 

Glasgow 30 

Greenock  30 

Guildford  30 

Halifax  30 

Hartlepool ,..  26 

Hereford    24 

Hertford    28 

Huddersfield 30 

Hull    28 


6f 

54 

60 

6 

54 

5 

U 

54 

5 

54 

5* 

54 

56 

6i 

54 

6 

56 

60 

*•• 

56 

6 

53 

6* 

54 

57 

56 

H   57 

H 

57 

51 

.•« 

60 

H 

54 

54 

60 

54 

5^ 

54 

6i 

54 

H 

54 

6 

54 

6 

56 

58 

^ 

54 

5^ 

53^ 

'stab,  piece,  liri 

Kendal    25  5^  58 

Lancaster  26  5|  50 

Leeds 32  6^  64 

Leicester    28  6    50 

Lewes 29  6^  60 

Londonderry 27  5%  69 

Liverpool  34  8^  54 

Manchester    35  7|  65 

Macclesfield  28  6    58 

Middlesbrough  ...  28  6|  54 

Merthyr 23  ..  67 

Newcastle  32  6^  54 

Newport 24  6     58 

Northampton     ...  29  6^  54 

Norwich 26  5|  54 

Nottingham   27  ...   54 

Oldham  32  6^  54 

Oswestry      27/6  5^  54 

Oxford  (Town)...  36  6     55 

Oxford  (Univ.)...  36  

Penrith  25  ...  66 

Potteries    28  7    54 

Preston  30  6^  54 

Reading 24  6    69 

Rochdale    30  6     54 

Rugby 25  ...  59 

Salisbury    30  6     56 

Scarborough 28  ...  54 

Sheffield 31  Q\  64 

Shrewsbury  26  ...  56 

Stafford 32 

Stockton 20 

Sunderland    32 

Ulverston   24 

Warrington    25 

Warwick  &Leamg.  26 

Whitehaven  25 

Wigan     29 

Wolverhampton ..  27 

Worcester 27 

Wrexham 26 

York   28 


0^  64 
...  64 
6^  64 
6"  69 
...  69 
6^  54 

5  57 

6  55 
6i  54 

'  55 
5^  54 
5|  54 
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TABLE  TO  CALCULATE  THE  COST  OF  PAPER. 


ti 


s 

c3 

u 

£ 

.i 

i-i 

C 

rr 

«^ 

o 

^ 

ej 

W 

Cm 

O 

H 

s.  e/. 
2  6 
4     0 

4  6 

5  0 
5  10 
G  3 
6 
7 
7 
7 
8 


9 
■  9 
10 
10 

10  10 

11  3 
11 
12 

12  (J 


d. 
3 
0 
3 
6 
11 

n 

4 

9 

lU 
2 

4i 
7 

y.i 

0" 
2i 
5 

7^ 
10 
Oi 
3 


d.   d. 

7k  n 

0   2i 
3  13 
«3  3? 


8 

m 
1 

2| 

3'i 

4^ 

6 

7-1 

8^ 

11 

n 


d.  d. 
Of  ... 
H... 

If — 


2^ 


H2| 
<5^|3- 

(ii!... 

6^3i 
7   3.^ 

7i.: 

7.^31 


U 


.9.  d. 

12  11 

13  4 

13  9 

14  2 

14  7 

15  0 
15     5 

15  10 

16  3 

16  8 

17  1 
17     6 

17  11 

18  4 

18  9 

19  2 


a 


Ii< 


9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

8jl0 

015 

416 


d. 
5i 

8" 

1 

8-1 
11" 

n 

4 

6| 
9 

lU 
2" 
4i 
7' 
9^ 
0 

10 
0 
8 


d. 

n 

4 

6i 

7| 

9 

lOi 

Hi 
of 

9 

3j 

4i 

5| 

7 


o 

CT 

j= 

u- 

M 

ci 

X 

M 

(/. 

c/. 

4" 

•J 

41 

4i 

2^ 

4^ 

3 

^ 

5.1 

5i 

-J 

5f 

6 

3 

6A 

3t 

9 

4i 

10 

0 

RELATIVE   SIZES   OF  TYPE. 


Dble.  Pica  =  2-line  Small  Pica. 
Paragon    =     ,,     L.  Primer. 
Gt.Primer=     „     Eourseois. 
English      =      ,,     Minion. 
Pica  =     ,,     Nonpareil. 

4i  ems  of  Gt.  Primer  =  1  indi. 
5|      „      Englisii       =      „ 

6  „      Pica  =      „ 

7  „      Small  Pica  =      ., 


Small  Pica  =  2-line  Ruby. 
L.  Primer  =      „      Pearl. 
Bourgeois  =      „      Diamond. 
Brevier      =      .,      Minikin. 


8j^  ems  of  L.  Primer  =  1  inch. 

9i  „  Brevier  =  „ 
12  ,,  Nonpareil  =  „ 
17iJ^      ,,      Diamond  =       ,, 
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THE    i.ErTER-PKESa    I'RINTBK. 


LEADS  UEQUIHED  TO  JUSTIFY  A.  LINE  OF 
ANY  GIVEN  BODY  OF  TYPE. 

Pearl One  four  and  one  eight-to-pica. 

Riib\' One  four  and  one  six-to-pica. 

Nonpareil , Two  fours ;  three  sixes  ;  or  four  eights. 

Emerald One  four,  one  six,  and  one  cipht. 

Minion    , . .  One  four  and  two  sixes. 

Brevier .Two  fours  and  one  six. 

Bourgeois Three  eights  and  two  sixes. 

Long  Prin.er Three  fours  ;  or  six  eights. 

Small  Pica Two  fours  and  two  sixes. 

Pica    Four  fours ;  or  six  sixes. 

English  Three  fours  and  two  sixes. 


This  Table  shows  what  numl)er  of  ems  of  any  other  fount  will 
eorrcs;)ond  in  depth  of  body  with  any  given  number  of  Pica 
ems,  from  10  ems  Pica  to  ',iO. 


Pica. 

Small 
Pica 

Loug 
Primr. 

Bourg 

Brev, 

Miu. 

'^onp 

Euby. 

Pearl. 

Pica. 

10 

Hi 

124 

14 

Uk 

17 

20 

23 

25 

10 

11 

12i 

14 

16* 

17 

184 

22 

254 

28 

11 

1-' 

14 

15 

17 

184 

204 

24 

27i 

30 

12 

i;s 

15 

16^ 

184 

20 

•^2 

26 

30 

33 

13 

14 

Ifi 

17* 

20 

21* 

234 

28 

324 

36 

14  ! 

15 

174 

19 

214 

23 

254 

30 

344 

38 

16 

16 

18i 

20 

23 

25 

27 

32 

87 

40 

16 

17 

19| 

21* 

24 

26.4 

284 

34 

39* 

48 

17 

18 

21 

22* 

254 

28 

304 

86 

414 

46 

18 

19 

22 

24 

27 

294 

32 

38 

44 

48 

19 

20 

23 

25 

284 

31 

.34 

40 

46 

60 

20 

21 

24 

26* 

30 

824 

354 

42 

484 

63 

31 

22 

2.04 
26j 

274 

314 
32i 

34 

37 

44 

61 

66 

28 

23 

29 

364 

39 

46 

63 

68 

28 

24 

27A 

30 

34 

37 

40J 

48 

6S« 

6(1 

24 

25 

29 

314 

364 

384 

42 

60 

58 

68 

26 

26 

•30 

32\ 

37 

40 

44 

62 

60 

66 

26 

27 

31 

34 

384 

42 

464 

54 

624 

68 

27 

28 

;v.»n 

.36 

40 

434 

47A 

56 

65 

70 

28 

29 

3.iJi 

36il 

41 

45 

49 

58 

67 

78 

29 

30 

34 1 

1  .38 

424 

464 

504 

60 

694 

76 

.30 

SIZES    OF   PAPER. 
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SIZES     OF     PAPER. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  dimensions  in  inches  of  the 
various  sizes  of  paper,  and  the  different  divisions  into  which  the 
respective  sheets  may  be  cut: — 


DOUBLE   SUPER  ROYAL. 

Broadside       40  by  27i 

Long  Folio     40    „   13| 

DOUBLK  ROYAL. 

Broadside       40   by  25 

Long  Folio     40    ,,   12,^ 

DOUBLE    DEMY. 

Broadside       35J  by  22j 

Long  Folio     35J  „   Hi 

DOUBLE  LARGE  POST. 

Broadside       33   by  21 

Long  Folio     33    „   10^ 

DOUBLE   CROWN. 

Broadside       30   by  20 

Long  Folio     30    „   10 

DOUBLE    POST. 

Broadside       31   by  19 

Long  Folio     31    „     ^ 

DOUBLE    FOOLSCAP. 

Broadside       27   by  17 

Long  Folio      27     „     8^ 


IMPERIAL. 

Broadside       

30   by22J, 

Long  Folio     

30     „    111 

SUPER   ROYAL. 

Broadside       

27  ,<  by  20 

Long  Folio      

27^  „   10 

ROYAL. 

Broadside       

25   by  20 

Long  Folio     

25    „   10 

LonK  Thirds 

25     „     C* 

Broad  Folio    

20    „   V>\ 

Broad  Thirds 

20    „     yA 

Broad  Quarto... 
Quarto  (Common) 
Octavo  (Common) 

MEDI 

Broadside 
Long  Folio 
Long  Thirds  ... 
Broad  Folio    ... 
Broail  Thirds... 
Broad  Qrarto... 
Quarto  (Common) 
Octavo  (Common) 


20 
12i 
10 


10 


24 

by 

10 

24 

9J 

24 

„ 

H 

19 

,. 

12 

19 

8 

19 

. 

G 

12 

„ 

9i 

Broadside 
Long  Folio 
Long  Thirds  ... 
Broad  Folio    ... 
Broad  Thirds ... 
Broad  Quarto... 
Quarto  (Common) 
Octavo  (Common) 


22J  by  17f 

22j  ,.     8J 


22i 
17  J 

17f 

in 


5| 
51 


LARGE   POST. 

Broadside       21    by  IGJ 

Long  Folio      ...        ...  21     „  SJ 

Long  Thirds  ... '      ...  21    „  .54 

Broad  Folio    IGJ  „  10* 

Broad  Thirds IC^  „  7' 

Broad  Quarto K'^  „  -5^ 

Quarto  (Common)    ...  loj  „  8| 

Octavo  (Common)    ...  Si  .,  SJ 

CROWN. 

Broadside       

Loni;  B'olio      

Lons  Thirds 

Broad  Fulio     

Broad  Thirds , 

Broad  Quarto 

Quarto  (Common)     .. 

(Dctavo  (Common)    .. 

POST. 

Broadside       

Long  Folio     

Long  Thirds 19    „     Sj 

Broad  Folio    15i  .,     9i 

Broad  Thirds 15J  ,.     gJ 

Broad  Quarto 15*  „     4| 

Quarto  (Common)    ...  9|  „     7} 

Octavo  (Common)    ...  7f  „     4J 

FOOLSCAP. 

Broadside       17   by  13^ 

Long  Folio      17     „     6J 

Long  Thirds 17     „     il 

Broad  Folio     13*  „     8j 

P.rond  Thirds 13*  „     5j 

l?road  Quarto V^  „     4| 

Quario  (Common)     ...  SJ  „     6f 

(Dctavo  (Common)     ...  Gf  „     +1 

POTT. 

Broadsjde       15Jbyl2J 

Loni;  Folio      153  „     6^ 


20  by  15 
20  „  7J 
20  „  5 
15  „  10 
15  „  G| 
15  „  5 
10  „  7i 
7J  „      5 

19   by  154 
10     „     7J 
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THE    LETTER-PRESS   PRINTER. 


This  Taule  shows,  in  the  first  column,  the  number  of  Hours  in  any  given 
niimhor  of  linos  of  composilion,  from  20  to  1160;  the  figures  alonj;  the 
lic.id  the  uunibpr  of  liucs  in  the  ilour. 

Example.- If  ii:!()  linos  have  heen  composed,  contnining  10  lines  to  the 
hour,  look  for  the  Hgures  1!)  at  the  top  ot  tlio  table,  autl  carry  the  eye  down 
till  it  meets  willi  the  noarost  number,  as,  !)31 :  in  a  line  with  that  numher 
in  the  first  column  are  the  llgures4i).  the  number  of  hours,  and  one  lino  over. 


1 

2 

10 
20 

n 

22 

12 
24 

13 
26 

14 
28 

Ii5. 
30 

1  16 

32 

17 

34 

18 
36 

19 
38 

20 

21 

22 

23 

40 

42 

44 

46 

3 

30 

33 

36 

30 

42 

45 

48 

51 

54 

67 

60 

63 

66 

69 

4 

40 

44 

48 

52 

56 

CO 

G4 

68 

72 

76 

80 

84 

88 

92 

5 

50 

55 

GO 

65 

70 

75 

SO 

85 

90 

05 

100 

105 

no 

115 

C 

GO 

GG 

72 

78 

84 

90 

96 

102 

108 

114 

120 

120 

1.32 

138 

7 

70 

77 

84 

91 

08 

105 

112 

119 

120 

133 

140 

147 

1.54 

161 

8 

80 

88 

96 

104 

112 

il20 

128 

1.30 

144 

152 

100 

168 

176 

184 

9 

90 

90 

108 

117 

126 

1  135 

144 

1.53 

102 

171 

1,80 

180 

198 

207 

10 

100 

110 

120 

.30 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

n 

110 

121 

132 

143 

154 

105 

17G 

187 

108 

209 

220 

231 

242 

253 

12 

120 

132 

144 

150 

108 

ISO 

102 

204 

216 

228 

240 

252 

264 

276 

13 

1.30 

143 

1.^0 

100 

182 

195 

208 

221 

234 

247 

2G0 

273 

286 

209 

14 

140 

1-54 

108 

182 

196 

210 

224 

238 

252 

266 

280 

294 

308 

322 

15 

150 

105 

180 

105 

210 

225 

240 

"55 

270 

285 

300 

315 

330 

345 

16 

ICO 

17G 

192 

208 

224 

240 

256 

272 

288 

304 

320 

.336 

352 

868 

17 

no 

187 

204 

221 

238 

255 

272 

280 

300 

323 

240 

357 

374 

301 

18 

180 

108 

216 

234 

252 

270 

288 

300 

324 

342 

300 

378 

396 

414 

1!) 

100 

200 

228 

247 

20(> 

285 

304 

323 

342 

,361 

380 

399 

418 

437 

20 

200 

220 

240 

200 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

420 

440 

400 

21 

210 

231 

252 

273 

204 

315 

336 

357 

378 

309 

420 

441 

462 

483 

22 

220 

242 

204 

280 

308 

330 

352 

,374 

300 

418 

440 

462 

484 

506 

2'! 

230 

253 

27  G 

200 

322 

345 

308 

301 

414 

437 

400 

483 

506 

629 

24 

240 

264 

288 

312 

330 

300 

384 

408 

432 

450 

480 

50-1 

528 

552 

25 

250 

275 

300 

325 

350 

375 

400 

425 

4.50 

475 

500 

625 

650 

675 

2fi 

200 

280 

312 

338 

304 

300 

416 

442 

408 

404 

520 

(546 

672 

698 

27 

270 

207 

324 

351 

378 

405 

432 

450 

486 

513 

540 

567 

694 

621 

2S 

280 

308 

33G 

304 

302 

420 

448 

470 

504 

532 

500 

588 

616 

644 

20 

200 

310 

348 

377 

40G 

435 

404 

403 

522 

.551 

580 

G09 

638 

667 

30 

300 

330 

•300 

300 

420 

450 

4S0 

510 

.540 

570 

GOO 

630 

COO 

C90 

•il 

310 

341 

372 

403 

434 

405 

400 

527 

558 

589 

G20 

651 

682 

713 

:!2 

320 

352 

384 

410 

418 

480 

512 

544 

.570 

608 

640 

672 

704 

736 

:;3 

330 

3(i3 

300 

420 

402 

105 

528 

.501 

504 

027 

600 

693 

726 

759 

34 

340 

374 

408 

442 

476 

510 

544 

578 

G12 

040 

080 

714 

748 

782 

35 

350 

385 

420 

4.55 

400 

525 

500 

5!)5 

630 

0C5 

700 

735 

770 

805 

.30 

3(;o 

30G 

432 

408 

504 

.540 

576 

012 

048 

684 

720 

756 

792 

828 

37 

370 

407 

44  4 

481 

518 

555 

502 

020 

000 

703 

740 

777 

814 

851 

38 

380 

418 

450 

404 

532 

.570 

008 

010 

084 

722 

760 

798 

836 

874 

3!) 

390 

420 

408 

507 

.546 

.585 

624 

003 

702 

741 

780 

819 

858 

807 

10 

400 

440 

480 

520 

500 

000 

640 

08O 

720 

700 

800 

840 

880 

••20 

II 

410 

451 

402 

5;!3 

574 

615 

056 

007 

738 

779 

820 

801 

002 

043 

12 

420 

40'.' 

501 

540 

588 

030 

072 

714 

750 

798 

K40 

882 

924 

906 

43 

430 

473 

510 

550 

G02 

015 

688 

731 

774 

817 

800 

903 

040 

980 

14 

440 

484 

528 

572 

016 

OOO 

704 

748 

792 

836 

880 

024 

008 

1012 

15 

4.';o 

405 

540 

585 

630 

075 

720 

705 

810 

855 

900 

9tS 

990 

1035 

h; 

400 

500 

552 

508 

044 

000 

736 

782 

K28 

S74 

920 

0(;o 

1012 

10.58 

17 

470 

517 

504 

611 

0.58  1 

705 

752 

790 

846 

803 

940 

087 

1034 

1081 

IS 

l.SO  1 

5-.'8 

570  1 

024  072  1 

720 

708 

816 

804 

912 

000 

1008 

10.50 

1104 

40 

400  1 

'530 

588  037  086 

735 

784 

833 

882 

031 

980 

1029 

1078 

1127 

50  000  1 

550 

COO  050  j  700 

750 

800 

860 

900 

950 

1000 

1060 

HOC 

1160 

PRICE    PER   HOUR    OR   THOUSANU. 
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T4IE    LETTElt-rRliSS    PRINTEK* 


THE  NUMBER  OF  LINES  CONTAINING  A 
THOUSAND  ENS. 

Iq  any   body  of  type,    from   Pica  to  Noiijiarcil,   and  from 
10  to  40  Pica  ems  in  width. 


PICA   EJtS 

NUMBER  OF  LINES  CONTAININO 

A  THODSAND  LETTERS. 

IN 

WIDTH. 

Pica. 

Small 
Pica. 

Loog 
Primer. 

Bourg. 

Brevier. 

Minion 

Nonp. 

10 

50 

43 

40 

36 

32 

29 

25 

11 

45 

40 

36 

32 

29 

27 

23 

12 

42 

36 

32 

29 

27 

24 

21 

13 

38 

33 

30 

27 

25 

23 

19 

14 

36' 

31 

29 

25 

23 

21 

18 

15 

33 

29 

29 

23 

23 

20 

17 

16 

31 

27 

25 

22 

20 

19 

16 

17 

29 

26 

23 

21 

19 

17 

15 

18 

28 

24 

22 

20 

18 

16 

14 

19 

26 

23 

21 

19 

17 

15 

13 

^0 

25 

22 

20 

18 

16 

16 

13 

21 

24 

21 

19 

17 

16 

14 

12 

22 

23 

20 

18 

16 

15 

13 

12 

23 

22 

19 

17 

15 

14 

13 

11 

24 

21 

18 

17 

16 

13 

12 

10 

25 

20 

17 

16 

14 

13 

12 

10 

26 

19 

1^7    , 

15 

14 

12 

11 

10 

27 

19 

16 

15 

13 

12 

11 

9 

28 

IS 

15 

14 

12 

12 

11 

9 

29 

17 

15 

14 

12 

11 

10 

9 

30 

17 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

8 

31 

16 

14 

13 

11 

10 

10 

8 

32 

16 

14 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

33 

15 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

34 

15 

13 

12 

10 

9 

9 

7 

35 

14 

12 

11 

10 

.     9 

8 

7 

36 

14 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

37 

14 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

38 

13 

lU 

10 

9 

9 

8 

7 

39 

13 

U 

10 

0 

^     8 

8 

0 

40 

12 

11 

10 

9 

18     17 

6 

PEICE8   OF   JOBS. 
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Posters. 
Double  Royal 
Double  Demy 
Double  Crown 


PRICES    OF    JOB    PRINTING. 

The  following  prices  arc  given  simply  us  a  guide.  They  are 
the  lowest  charges  that  ought  to  be  made,  even  where  printing 
offices  are  furnished  with  every  faciljty  for  executing  cheap 
printing. 

50  100  200    Per  100  after. 

8s.  6d.     13s.  6d.     19s.  6d.      63.  Gd. 
7    6        11     6       17    0        5    6 
60  96        14    0        46 

If  in  coloured  ink — Double  Royal  and  Double  Demy,  2s.  to  3s.  Gd.  per  100 
extra.  Double  Crown,  l.s.  to  28.  6d.  per  KID  extra.  If  in  two  coloujB — 
25  to  50  per  cent,  extra. 

Posting  and  other  hills. 

Royal  broadsides  ...60          86        12     6  40 

„      folio            ...  46         66         96  30 

„      quarto         ...  36          46          66  30 

Demy  broadsides  ...  5    0         7    6        11    0  3    6 

„      folio             ...  40          56          80  26 

„      quarto         ...  30         40         56  16 

Crown  broadsiles...  40         66        10    0  36 

„       folio           ...  30          46          70  23 

„       quarto        ...  26          30          46  16 

Sale  Bills  and  others  containing  in  extra  quanti.ty  ot  maKer  will  stand  a 

charge  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  above  prices. 

Hand  Bills  on  common  paper. 

1000  2000 

Crown  8vo.  ...  4    6  6     6 

Demy  Svo.  ...  5    6  8    0 


100 


Circulars  on  writing  paper,  Jiy  leaf. 

50  i( 

Large  post  quarto...  4    6  6    6 

„         8vo      ...  3     0  4     0 

Small  post  quarto...  3     6  5     0 

8vo      ...  2     6  3    6 

Memorandums. 

Large  post  Svo      ...  1     6  2     0 

Billheads — Foolsoap. 
6mo  ...  1 

4to  ...  2 


5000 

12     6 
15    6 

200 

10    6 

6     6 

8     6 

5     6 

3    0 


Per  1000  after. 

1  6 

2  0 


Per  100  after. 
4    0 

2  6 

3  6 
2    0 


1     0 


Two-thirds  of  long  fol.2 


Large  Post  Svo. 
<  ommon  Cards.        ,10 
Small         ...        1/6 
Large        ...       2/0 


6 
0 
6 
6 

100 
2/0 

2/6 


•.'00 
*/0 
3/6 


4 
0 
3 

'■DO 

5/0 
6/6 


100(1  :jl  1000  after 
9/0        8/0 
12/0      10/6 
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COR!?ECTED    FOR    PRESS. 


^,     ^^yMady^^,  to  which  Clive  had  beea  <si.<iy 
V    appoint/(i  was,  at  this  time,  perijaps,  (^V 
the  first  in  importance  of  th^om-    ^ 
pa  n/ssettl  em  ents^ 
^^^^/   <^In  ^He  preceding'  century^Fort    jr^ 
*<^     y  Saint     George    had    arisen    on    a 
^^-^(sp^t/  bar^en^  beaten    by  a   raging 
/V  surf^and  in   the  neighbourhood  a  ^y^ 
/^/^   town,    inhabited  ^-mafty.   thousands  £^^ 

/ot  tiiiuves,  had  sprung  up,  as  4h€y'  Gi^ 
spr)ng   up   in   the  East,  with   the  /?-(*•' 
rapidity  of   the  prophet's   gourd.  jCc^ 
^pr^i  Xh^e  were  already  in  the  sub"J^i.]33  ^  / 
many  white  vil]as,4each  suiTOUndei  ^' 
)      yby  its  garden/  whitiier  the  agents  of 
'^^y  the  Company  retireri,  after  the  labc  vs  V/ 
of  the  desl^  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze       / 
which  spnf^s  up  at  sunset^from  the  y 
(^  Bay  of  Bengal/   The  habits  of  these 
merca  tile  grandees  appear  to  have 
been/  more    profuse,    luxurj^s,   and    ^ 
if^    oji^ientatious  than  those  of  the  high 

judicial   and    political    functio(^ies    ^7 
who   have  succeeded  \X\^m£  /Lord  /"/ 
Clive,  by  lord  Mac  aula  y. 
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READY    FOR    PRESS. 

"MADRAS,  to  which  Clive  had 
been  appointed,  was,  at  this  time, 
perhaps,  the  first  in  importance  of 
the  Company's  settlements.  In  the 
preceding  century,  Fort  SL  George 
had  arisen  on  a  barren  spot  beaten 
by  a  raging  surf ;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood a  town,  inhabited  by  many 
thousands  of  natives,  had  sprung  up, 
as  towns  spring  up  in  the  East,  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  prophet's  gourd. 
"  There  were  already  in  the  suburbs 
many  white  villas  (each  surrounded 
by  its  garden),  whither  the  agents  of 
the  Company  retired,  after  the  labours 
of  the  desk  and  the  warehouse,  to 
enjoy  the  cool  breeze  which  springs 
up  at  sunset  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
The  habits  of  these  mercantile 
grandees  appear  to  have  been  more 
profuse,  luxurious,  and  ostentatious 
than  those  of  the  high  judicial  and 
political  functionaries  who  have 
succeeded  them." — Lord  Clive,  by 
Lord  Macaulay. 
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TH£   LETTEK-ti'KESS   rRlNTBB. 


ACCENTS. 
The  accented  letters  are — 


Acute  d  4  i  6  }i 

Grave k  ^  i  5   u 

Circumflex    ...   a  6  i   6   (i 


Diaeresis  a  e  T  o  u 

Long a  e   i   6   II 

Short    &  fi  I  0   u 


French  9,    Spanish  in,  Welsh  w  and  ^. 

SIGNS. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  common  signs — 


lb,  Found  weight. 

^,  Per,  each. 

@,  at,  or  to. 

£,  Pound  sterling,  pound  ?. 

/,  Solidus,  shilling  mark. 

7o,  Account. 

*>/o>  i^er  cent. 


-\-  Plus,  Addition. 

—  Minus,  or  less.  Subtraction 

=  Equal. 

X  Multiplication. 

-;-  Division. 

"  Degree. 

'   Minute. 


Comma 
Semicolon 
Colon 
Full-point 


POINTS,  &c. 

'  Apostrophe 
-  Hyphen 
!  Admiration 
?  Interrogation 


&  Short  '•  and  " 
(  )  Parentheses 
{]  Brackets 
&°  Fist 


ODD  SORTS. 

Superior  letters  and  figures  arc  those  which  stand  at  the  top 
of  the  type,  thus— %  ^  %  ^  \  \  ^  *. 

Inferiors  stand  at  the  bottom,  thus — »,  i>?  <rt  <n  v  a»  S)  4- 

Fractions  are  cast  as  single  types — ^,  §,  J ;  ^  a^  half-t^ee, 
called  spht  fractions — 't?   *ti   ^t* 


En-    Em 


METAL    RULES. 
2-em 8-em  — .— 


4-em 


2-em 


3-em 


BRACES. 

4-em    -.i^v. 


Superior 


USBPL'l,   RECEIPTS. 


USEFUL   RECEIPTS,   &c. 


Uuick,  Drying  Preparation  for  Priii- 
ler's  Inks  to  be  used  oit  Bookbinders' 
Cases.  — One  ounce  of  beeswax,  A 
oz.  gum  arable  dissolved  in  sufB- 
cient  acetic  acid  to  make  a  thin 
mucilage,  i  oz.  Browu's  japan,  i  oz. 
a^phaltum  varnish  —  Incorporated 
with  1  lb.  of  woodcut  ink. 

American  Receipt  for  Making  Prin- 
ters' Rollers.— Ul  lbs.  genuine  Irish 
glue,  2i  gallons  black  treacle  or 
honey,  1  lb.  India-rubber  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  2  oz.  Venice  turpentine, 
12  oz.  glycerine,  4  oz.  strong  vinegar! 
Soak  glue  over  night,  and  drain  in 
the  morning  by  means  of  a  covered 
colandar  for  one  hour.  Boil  treacle, 
and  skim  for  twenty  minutes  Add 
the  India  rubber,  and  stir  until  it 
combines  with  the  treacle.  Add 
glue,  and  boil  for  forty  minutes 
occasionally  stirring  the  mass  Put 
in  Venice  turpentine  and  glycerine  • 
boil  six  or  seven  minutes,  and  pour 
This  is  the  receipt  for  making  the 
mysterious  "black  composition"  so 
durable  and  elastic,  and  known  to 
but  very  few  persons  until  recently 
If  properly  handled  it  cannot  be 
excelled,  and  contains  every  element 
required  in  a  roller.  Caution  must 
be  taken  that  only  purified  rubber 
is  used. 

Printers'  Z-ye— Table  salt  2  oz 
unslacked  lime  2  lbs.,  Scotch  wash- 
ing soda  (bruised)  2  lbs.  Put  to- 
gether in  a  gallons  of  water,  stir 
well  together,  when  settled  ready 
for  use.  This  lye,  if  prepared  care- 
fully, IS  very  strong,  and  will  wash 
off  almost  any  coluur. 

aumfor  Backing  labels— Take  any 
quantity  of  clear  jiure  dextrine  and 
mix  it  with  boiling  water  until  it 
assumes  the  consistency  of  ordinary 
mucilage.  Apply  thinly  with  a  full- 
bodied,  evenly  -  made,  and  wide 
camel's  hair  brush.  The  paper 
should  not  be  too  thin  or  unsized 
The  preparation  will  dry  quickly 
and  adhere  when  alitchtly  wet  No 
more  of  the  dextrine  should  bo 
mixed  at  one  time  than  can  be  used 
at  once,  as  it  cannot  be  remolted 
easily. 


7'o  make  Gum.— I  It),  gum  arable 
dissolved  in  one  quart  cold  eoft 
water;  strain  through  flannel. 

Another  method.  —  i  lb.  pum 
arable  dissolved  in  three  pints  coW 
soft  water,  one  tablespoonful  of 
glycerine,  and  two  oz.  of  honey- 
strain  through  flannel.  Lay  the 
sheet  to  be  gummed  on  a  board,  and 
gum  over  evenly  with  a  piece  of  fine 
sponge.  A  few  di-ops  of  sulphuric 
acid  will  prevent  any  decay  in 
solutions  of  gum  arabic.  By  this 
acid  the  lime  in  the  gum  is  preci- 
pitated as  a  sulphate. 

To  make  Pocket  Mucilage  boil 
one  pound  of  the  best  white  glue 
and  strain  very  clear;  boil  also  four 
ounces  of  isinglass,  and  mix  the  two 
together;  place  them  in  a  water 
bath  (glue  kettle)  with  half  a  pound 
of  white  sugar,  and  evaporate  till 
the  liquid  is  quite  thick,  when  it  is 
to  be  poured  into  moulds,  dried, 
and  cut  into  pieces  of  convenient 
size.  This  immediately  dissolves 
in  water,  and  fastens  paper  very 
firmly.  ^  '  ^ 

French  Gold  Printing .  — French 
copal  varnish  1  oz. ;  mastic  varnish, 
i  oz. ;  mix  together  and  add  twenty 
drops  to  the  black  ink  table,  and 
distribute :  take  an  impression  and 
apply  with  wool,  gold  leaf,  Dutch 
metal,  or  bronze.  Apply  the  bronze 
with  cotton  wool  and  rub  over  the 
black  ink  After  each  fifty  printed, 
wipe  off  the  superfluous  gold  from 
the  type  with  a  silk  handkerchief. 

To  make  a  Strong  and  Durable  Paste. 
—  One  full  quart  of  good  Wheat 
Flour;  two  gallons  Cold  Water.  Mix 
and  rub  out  with  the  hands  all 
lumps  that  are  formed  by  the  flour. 
Then  add  about  a  |  lb.  of  pulverized 
alum,  and  boil  the  whole  together 
eight  or  ten  minutes,  or  until  t*ie 
mass  thickens,  stirring  it  well  all 
the  time.  Now  add  a  quart  of  hot 
water,  and  boil  until  the  paste 
becomes  thick  again  and  of  a  pale 
brownish  tint  When  well  made,  it 
will  be  perfectly  clear  and  free  of 
lumps,  and  keep  from  ten  to  fifteen 
days. 
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A  Qukl-  Dryfir  for  Prinliitg  fnks. 
—  Two  parts  japanncrs'  gold  sizp, 
1  part  copal  varnish,  and  '2  jiarts 
elber  powder  (llAUlx  CARl.l.NyK,  or 
carline  thist!o).  Incorp  Ta^e  these 
ingredients  well  together  ■Kith  a 
small  spatula,  and  use  in  qu:iutiiies 
to  suit  the  consistency  of  the  ink 
employed,  and  thn  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  dosired  to  dry.  Tl\e 
usual  proportion  is  a  smull  tpa- 
epoonful  »f  the  dryer  to  about  an 
ounce  of  avnrage  good  ink 

To  give  Printers'  Dark  Inks  a  Bronte 
or  Chamjoable  /ij/c— Take  Ij  His.  gum 
sheilas  and  dissolve  it  in  1  gallon  95 
per  cent,  alcoh'l  or  colugne  spirits 
for  24  hours ;  thi-'n  add  14  oz.  aniline 
red ;  let  it  stan  J  a  few  hours  longer. 
when  it  will  be  rf'ady  for  use.  Add 
this  to  good  blue,  black,  or  other 
dark  inks,  as  needed,  In  quantities 
to  suit,  when,  if  carefully  done,  they 
will  bo  found  to  have  a  rich  bronze 
or  changeable  hue. 


Hoir  to  treat  Wood  Type.  —  To 
prevent  warping,  all  very  large 
wood  tvpe  should  be  sot  up  on  the 
edge  when  put  away,  so  that  both 
sides  may  be  equally  exposed  to  the 
air.  In  clearyug  it,  neither  ley  nor 
water  shoiUd  be  employed  undS' 
any  circumstances.  Tnrpoiitino, 
paraffin,  benzine,  or  kerosene  oil 
may  he  used ;  but  turp»ntine  and 
pivradln  are  the  best.  Procure  a 
small,  shallow  pan  ;  lay  the  forme 
fiat  on  the  board;  pour  about  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  turpentine  into 
the  pan:  t.iuch  the  face  of  the 
brush  to  the  turpentine,  and  pass  it 
quickly  over  the  forme  before  it 
evaporates.  Six  or  eight  cpoonfuls 
of  fluid  will  be  found  sufficient  to 
clean  a  large  forme,  if  thus  used. 

Tolled  Paper — When  printing  on 
toned  paper,  it  will  be  found  a  good 
plan  to  mix  a  little  blue  ink  with  the 
black ;  otherwise  the  colour  has  a 
browni&h  hue. 


Now  Beady,  neathj  bound  in  cloth,  lettered,  red  edges,  price  6d., 

THE  COMPOSITOR'S  GUIDE  AND  POCKET  BOOK. 

BY  JOSEPH   GOULD 
(Late  Heubir  of  the  London  Society  op  Compositoeb). 

London:  FARRINGTON  Sf  Co..  31,  Fetter-lane,  Fkel-street; 
E.  MARLBOROUGH  &,•  Co.,  51,  Old  Bailey,  E.G. 

The  Compositor's  Guide  gives  the  routine  of  work  as  practised  iii  London  book  houses  and 
country  news  offices  ;  remarks  on  diHtributiou.  news  and  bookwork  oom]Kisition,  aiul 
correcting  ;  instructions  in  makin);  miirgin,  imposition  casling-up  book  and  news, 
work,  how  to  make  out  bills,  news  and  jobbing  display,  and  other  matters  both  useful 
and  interesting  to  Coi'iposltors. 

Also,  a  variety  of  useful  tal)lcs ;  the  hours  worked,  the  piecework  prices,  and  the  cstnb. 
lished  wages  In  the  principal  towns  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  ;  abstract  of 
the  London  scale  of  prices ;  the  names  of  sizes  of  books,  measures  for  ordinary  Jot)- 
work,  proof-reiidera'  marks,  teclinical  terms,  and  a 

COMPLETE    SET    OF    DIAGRAMS    OF    IMP08ITI0N8. 

The  Compositor's  Guide  is  written  with  the  intention  of  giving  an  Insight  Into  the  rontlni 
of  work  as  iwrfornied  in  the  principal  London  bookwork  establishments  and  count  i\ 
news  oQIces  Ui  such  .-is  may  not  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  clinnf  ing  their  sitna 
tions  to  ofBcos  where  a  different  cl.ias  of  work  is  performed  to  that  they  have  been 
accustomed  to. 

f^  May  be  obtained  wholesale  from  the  publishers  through  any  bookseller; 
also  at  the  Lomlon  .Society  of  Compositors,  ^,  Racquet  Court,  Flcct-strcct, 
London  ;  Mr.  ROBERT  SPENCEll,  Typograi)hical  Institute,  10a,  Pall 
Mall,  Manchester  ;  or  will  be  sent  [post  free]  on  receipt  of  wren  stamp 
by  Joseph  Gould,  24,  South-street,  Middlesbrough. 
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